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RETURN THE ROADS AT ONCE 

It is a sad commentary on the way in which laws 
are made and public questions dealt with by our 
Congress that, in spite of the great public necessity 
and notwithstanding the long months of hearings 
in which all possible information has been accumu- 
lated, it is now stated by leaders in our legislative 
body that the time is too short for enactment of a 
permanent legislative program of railroad regula- 
tion before the first of the year, and, since the Presi- 
dent intends to return the roads to their owners at 
that time, the emergency must be taken care of by 
legislation of a temporary character. 

But if the issue is continued government opera- 
tion—even for a few months—or return of the roads 
under temporary legislation, we choose the latter. 
We have said all the time that the ideas of those 
who were proposing legislation of this, that, or the 
other kind. were spreading farther than necessary 
anyhow. The roads had been taken over by the 
government for war purposes. The war was over 
and it was proper and necessary for the public good 
to return the roads to their owners. Only such 
legislation-was necessary as was essential to make 
that return properly and fairly. The rest could 
wait. There were many things that might be done 
for the betterment of our regulatory system, both 
things taught us by war operation and things that 
we knew before. But the accomplishment of these 
things was not necessary tothe return of the roads 
to private control. 


If the lawmakers can agree as to what is essen- 
tial and put the few necessary and simple: things 
into a law that will be effective January first, all 
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will be well. Then thefe will be plenty of time 
for the orators and debaters in Congress to prove 
their theories as to other phases of the railroad 
problem. We lose, of course, in that some of the 
things proposed will not be accomplished in the 
return of the roads, but we gain in that other things 
proposed go into the temporary discard. Perhaps 
it will be “fifty-fifty.” 


— 


THE JOHNSON PROPAGANDA 


Though the National Industrial Traffic League 
has expressed itself as opposed to the creation of 
a transportation board by the proposed new rail- 
road legislation, and on that point Alba B. John- 
son and the Railway Business Association, of which 
he is president, cannot be accused of actual mis- 
representation, in a strictly legal sense, he is not 
so immune from a charge that he is not entirely 
ingenuous in trying, in his campaign for a trans- 
portation board and to show that the traffic men 
composing the League are in disagreement with 
their employers—the business men who compose 
the chambers of commerce of the country—to make 
it appear that the kind of transportation board he 
favors is the kind of board the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States advocated in its refer- 
endum vote. 

It is true that the national Chamber of Com- 
merce expressed itself in favor of a transportation 
board. So did the National Transportation Con- 
ference. So, for that matter, did the National As- 
sociation of Railway and Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners. So did the railway executives. But each 
has a different idea as to what that board should 
be. -The Chamber of Commerce plan, approv ed by 
what Mr. Johnson is pleased to call the employers 
of the men who compose the Traffic League, would 
take no power from-the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and could be approved by even the most 
enthusiastic advocate of leaving all power over 
rates in the Commission. 


The proposition on which the Chamber of. Com- 


merce of the United States voted was this: “The 
committee (railroad committee of the Chamber) 
recommends a federal transportation board to pro- 
mote development of a national system of . rail, 
water and highway transportation and articulation 
of all transportation facilities.” That is all. _ It 
might mean one thing or.it might mean another. 
As explained, however, in the report of the railroad 
committee of the Chamber and before ‘the: Hoise 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce by 
George A. Post, chairman of the’ Chamber’s: ‘rail- 
road committee—himself. a former’ president: of; ‘thee 
Railway Business Association—it does riot meansto 
take from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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any of the functions it has exercised, but, on the 
contrary, -proposes to add to the Commission’s 
duties. The plan of the railway executives is really 
the plan favored by Mr. Johnson and the Railway 
Business Association. It is the plan that would 
supplant the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
many important respects, by a _ transportation 
board. But to Mr. Johnson, apparently, a trans- 
portation board is a transportation board. 

We submit that what the national Chamber of 
Commerce voted for is not at all what Mr. John- 
son proposes, and that, though the Traffic League 
did express itself against a transportation board, it 
probably had in mind, when it did so, Mr. John- 
son’s kind of board. It could have favored—or, at 
least, not opposed—the Chamber of Commerce kind 
of board, without in the least weakening its position 
in insisting that federal regulation of common car- 
riers be vested in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission exclusively, and protesting against any 
legislation vesting regulatory authority in any 
other governmental department or agency. We 
hope those who study this question and who, in 
one way or another, have to pass on it, will differ- 
entiate among the various kinds of transportation 
boards proposed. One may say he likes cheese, for 
instance, and not necessarily mean that he likes 
Limburger cheese. 

The “Co-operative Committee on Railway Legis- 
lation,” of which Mr. Johnson is a member and a 
leading spirit, is now carrying on a campaign for 
the Johnson-Railway Business Association-railway 
executives brand of transportation board. In its 
letter announcing its formation and purpose, it 
makes a plain misstatement of fact. It says its 
statement of principles does not conflict with the 
plan approved by the referendum of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. It does positively 
conflict. We are not the only ones to notice that 
conflict. For instance, there has come to our at- 
tention a letter from L. F. Daspit, traffic manager 
of the Shreveport, La., Chamber of Commerce. In 
replying to a letter from Chairman Harry H. Mer- 
rick of the Co-operative Committee, he says: 


Referring to your letter of Oct. 23rd, addressed to the 
secretary, which has been referred to the Traffic Depart- 
ment. 

Before submitting this matter to the sub-committee on 
Legislation, and the Traffic and Transportation Commit- 
tee for action, may I ask that you give some further de- 
tail in regard to the principles enumerated in your letter 
and the apparent broadening of the propositions submitted 
in Referendum No. 28. 

Paragraph 10 of the ballot pertaining to Referendum 
No. 28 reads: (Language of this paragraph has been used 
above.) 

The report of the Committee on Railroads, included in 
Referendum No. 28 on page 11, recommended a federal 
transportation board to promote the development of rail, 
water and highway transportation and makes mention of 
supervision of capital expenditures and the security issues 
of railroads by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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It seems to me that the action now proposed by the 
Co-operative Committee considerably broadens the scope 
of the Federal Transportation Board recommended by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce,. and conflicts, jp. 
asmuch as Sections “C” and “E” of Principle 1 and Prip. 
ciple 2 give power to the Transportation Board not pro. 
vided in the recommendation of the committee on pages 
11 and 12. In order that this matter may be placed clearly 
before the members of our organization, I shall be very 
glad to have you explain fully this particular feature, 

Others also of our readers have noticed the ef- 
forts of the Johnson cohorts to disguise the situa- 
tion and have called our attention and the attention 
of the law makers in Washington to them. For 
the sake of keeping the record clear and giving 
everybody interested the opportunity to inform 
himself thoroughly on this subject, we are printing 
elsewhere the various plans that have been pro- 
posed for a transportation board and the explana- 
tions that have been made of them by those who 
stand sponsor for them. We also print the letter 
of the Co-operative Committee on Railway Legisla- 
tion. 

By the way, we called attention in these columns 
last week to the fact that Mr. Johnson had made 
a point of the fact that, though W. H. Chandler, 
manager of the transportation bureau of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, was an officer of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, and, as such, 


was opposed to a transportation board, the Boston 
chamber, which employs him, had voted for a trans- 
portation board in the referendum conducted by 


the national Chamber of Commerce. We admitted 
that we might have overlooked something, but we 
recalled that we had printed an account of a plan 
submitted to the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce by George Nutter, appear- 
ing for the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and that 
there was nothing about a transportation board in 
that plan. We have since looked up the record and 
found that we were correct in our report at the 
time—Mr. Nutter said nothing about a transporta- 
tion board and such a board was not proposed i 
the Boston plan. Moreover, the Boston plan was 
submitted to the House committee after the polls 
had closed in the referendum vote of the national 
Chamber of Commerce and after George A. Post 
had been before the House committee with the n* 
tional Chamber of Commerce plan. 

Doubtless, merely the directors of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce cast the vote of .the Boston 
body in the national referendum and the members 
voted in the Boston chamber’s own referendum. 
One may choose for himself which he thinks the 
more valuable of the declarations. One may als0 
form an opinion as to what the referendum of the 
Chamber of Commerce. of the United States * 
worth. 
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ee ee 
Current Topics 
in Washington 


Some Phases of the Elections.—lt 
would be as unreasonable to ask a 
deaf and dumb man to talk without 
using his hands as to ask Washington 
to refrain from comment on what hap- 
pened on election day. So far as ship- 
pers and railroads are affected at all, 
the outcome of the voting on Tuesday 
might be taken as a determination to 
stick to the policy decreed at the elec- 
tion the year before in the matter of 
the operation and regulation of the 
railroads. The men who are conducting 
the legislative program in Congress 
might construe the outcome as a verdict of “well done, 
good and faithful servant.” With regard to the result in 
Massachusetts, the labor leaders, it might be suggested, 
would be warranted in carefully going over the threats 
they have made about calling a nation-wide railroad strike 
in the event the Cummins anti-strike sections are kept in 
the bill to regulate the railroads. Governor Coolidge may 
have received the benefit of anti-British agitation from the 
friends of Irish independence, but Washington is inclined 
to regard the outcome as notice to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that class government in the United States 
is not possible; that there is a majority in the country 
favoring protection for itself, even if that protection, in 
theory, might impose a temporary hardship on a minority 
of the people, that minority being the policemen, who, by 
the vote of the majority, are deprived of their “right” to 
strike, which, in the case of policemen, would be equivalent 
to say that the appointed guardians of the law have the 
right, when they think they are not adequately paid, to 
turn the community over to the mercies of the lawless ele- 
ments, or, in the case of railroad men, to freeze and 
starve the majority by depriving it of food and fuel. Gov- 
ernor Coolidge received a greater plurality than any man 
ever received in a campaign in his state for the office of 
governor. The idea in Washington is that the fight over 
the League of Nations proposal was only a small factor 
in that campaign. 





Handling of the Coal Strike.—Attorney-General Palmer 
and Director-General Hines, the first week of the coal 
strike, received much commendation from those in Wash- 
ington who think it is time the government, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole people, did something to prevent the 
general public being made the backstop for the bricks capi- 
tal and labor hurl at each other when a strike is called. 
Palmer got his for having thought of the expedient of en- 
joining the use of the funds of the United Mine Workers 
for any purpose in connection-with the strike. Hines got 
his for being far-sighted enough to be ready for the strike 
long before the effective date. Neither official could do 
anything looking toward an increased production by the 
miners who remained at work. All they could do was 
to see to it that the coal produced was moved and that 
those who desired to work had the opportunity, without in- 
terference by agitation, propaganda, or intimidation. So 
far as known, no injunction was ever before issued forbid- 
ding the spending of organization money by strike leaders. 
Most general strikes have been kept alive, not merely by 
the funds collected by the organization in preparation for 
the Strike, but by contributions from sympathizers after the 
strike was begun. Palmer has taken the war chest of the 
miners and hidden it, so to speak, during the fight, on the 
theory that the leaders would use the treasure therein con- 
tained in furtherance of their conspiracy to starve and 
freeze the country into submission to their ultimatum—a 


six-hour day, a five-day week, and a 60 per cent increase in 
wages, 


A Dead Issue.—The deadest thing in Washington is the 
question of the size of the margin between the rent the 
government is to pay in 1919 for the railroads and the 
amount of money they will earn this year toward liquidat- 
ing that bill. No one appears to be interested in the ques- 
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tion which, a year ago, was dividing attention with the 
negotiations looking toward the armistice. Whether it 
will ‘be $300,000,000 or $400,000,000, or a half billion, is of 
no more public interest, apparently, than the price of a nut 
sundae. It is just about as hard to evoke interest in the 
advanced rate question. These things appear to have become 
of importance secondary to the main question as to whether, 
when the public has learned what the railroad service 
for 1919 is to cost and what it will probably cost in 1920, 
there is to be transportation service that will be adequate. 
The troubles in Europe have kept that part of the world 
doing what many Americans thought it would do—namely, 
flooding the American markets with goods needed by 
Americans. While imports have been increasing, the rest 
of the world is so great a debtor to this country that the 
influence on the American market has been not much more 
than zero. As a matter of fact, for the re-dressing of the 
balance between the eastern and the western hemispheres, 
a little more buying by Americans in European markets, it 
has been suggested, might be good for the United States, 
especially in the matter of prices. Germany seems to be 
working, but, while there have been no reports of serious 
strikes, the fact that passenger traffic had to be discon- 
tinued to enable the railroads to save the potato crop, is 
taken as an indication that things have been happening 
in Germany about which this country has heard nothing— 
at least not enough to attract general attention. The re- 
ports indicate that the situation, so far as transportation 
for an essential food crop is concerned, is worse than it 
was in the days of initial mobilization when everything was 
stopped so as to send men to the front. 


The Lever Law.—Unless the Lever food and fuel law is 
extended, it will expire by limitation when peace is re- 
stored. When the Lever law ceases to breathe, the con- 
trol of the distribution of food and fuel will come to an 
end and the injunction against the miners falls. There is 
not much use in becoming excited about the possibility of 
the Lever law being put out of business soon. The leaders 
in the Senate all this week have been trying to agree on 
a plan for bringing the peace treaty to a vote. But even 
if they had succeeded in doing that, there would be no 
need of becoming excited on account of the possible effect 
on the coal strike situation. Peace does not come until 
there has been an exchange of ratifications and proclama- 
tion of that fact by the President. On account of the 
Senate having voted that the allies must signify whether 
they accept or reject the reservations, there must be a re- 
sumption of negotiations, just as if the reservations had 
been textual amendments to the treaty. How long that 
will take, after the Senate has voted on the subject, no one 
being can do more than guess. The suggestion that peace 
negotiations might drag along for a year or two after the 
cessation of hostilities, made in the course of the discus- 
sion of the federal control bill while it was pending in 
Congress, was not unreasonable. It is a year since the 
signing of the armistice, but the Senate has not yet passed 
on the terms of the treaty. Some of the allies may accept 
the reservations, with reservations of their own. That is 
one of the favorite methods of some governments. In 
view of these facts, it is suggested, nervousness on account 
of the possibility of the Lever law losing its virtue before 
the coal strike is disposed of would be much ado about 
nothing. - 


The Lumber Demurrage Penalty.—On occasions like the 
conference on the $10 penalty charge on lumber cars not 
seasonably reconsigned, one feels like laughing over the 
solemn assurances, frequently made by the Commission 
in rate case decisions, that commercial conditions cannot 
be allowed to control in the making of rates. There was 
scarcely anything in that conference on the penalty charge 
that was not a commercial consideration. True, the con- 
ference was not before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but the testimony is of the kind that will be tendered 
to the Commission if and when the controversy is brought 
before that body. Both sides said they intended to bring 
the subject to the attention of the regulating body and 
there is no reason for doubting the intention of the dis- 
agreeing lumbermen. Joseph E. Davies and L. C. Boyle, 
the representatives of the disagreeing lumbermen, for 
years have been discussing the economic sides of the lum- 
ber business, generally with Davies sitting as a judge and 
Boyle as an advocate, in proceedings before the Federal 
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Trade Commission. Much of the testimony brought to the 
attention of Directors Chambers and Thelen was cumula- 
tive and much of it irrelevant, from the transportation 
man’s point of view. His question would be as to whether 
the penalty was accomplishing the release of equipment 
without unfair discrimination. The transit men made a 


point of the fact that the penalty touched only about 1538 


cars on a given day at certain reconsignment points. They 
suggested that that was such a small number that it was 
not worth all the trouble that had followed the imposition 
of the penalty. The other side appropriated that argument 
was in their favor, because they were contending that they 
had a right to obtain cars in the shortest possible time. But 
for the bitter feeling among the lumbermen it is probable 
the conference could have been finished in two hours. AS 
a matter of fact, the two directors are seldom called on to 
listen for more than two hours to representations of dis- 
satisfied shippers. 





Some Coal Traffic Recollections.—C. W. Crawford, chair- 
man of the general committee of the American Railway 
Association, the second day of the coal strike, threw an in- 
teresting sidelight on the subject by remarking to a party 
of traffic officials that among his earliest recollections in 
the railroad business was the distribution, by him, of 
notices of the arrival of cars of coal in Chicago. He took 
the notices to the brokers in the Old Colony and Transpor-) 
tation ‘buildings and on one day there were, in the yards 
at and around Chicago, no fewer than 18,000 cars of coal 
waiting disposition orders. The coal men felt that their 
business was being ruined, he said, when the free time was 
reduced to ten days. They felt sure they could not find a 
buyer for a car of coal unless they had the right, for more 
than ten days, to canvass the consumers of coal and get 
orders to transmit to the railroads for the further trans- 
portation of the laden cars. In those days coal was handled 
almost exclusively by brokers, few of the mining com- 
panies having sales organizations. The number of brokers, 
Mr. Crawford said, had undoubtedly been reduced, but 
more coal is being handled and the demands on railroad 
equipment are less onerous than they were in those days. 
Whether or not the shortening of the free time for recon- 
signment brought about the change is one of the points 
about which the railroad men and the coal men might hold 
opposing views. A. E. H. 


CHARGES TO CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Aministration has made a serious start on 
the complex question of finding out, for its own informa- 
tion, at least, what part of the cost of improvements and 
betterments made during the period of federal control 
should be charged to the capital account of the railroad 
corporations. A sub-committee of the Director-General’s 
staff, to be known as the sub-committee on upkeep, addi- 
tions, and betterments, has been appointed to ascertain 
the facts. It is composed of Sanford F. Freund, represent- 
ing the law division; E. M. Alvord the operating; C. W. 
Hillman the accounting; and George N. Huss the en- 
gineering. ; 

That sub-committee is to make studies of questions 
raised by such facts as that a physical connection was 
made between the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Trenton, N. J., whereby the last mentioned road was 
enabled to use the Pennsylvania station on Manhattan 
Island. The connection cost something like $275,000. The 
Pennsylvania does not want it. The Baltimore & Ohio 
cannot have it because it is built on Pennsylvania land. 
The first query is as to who was benefited by the connec- 
tion. It is a certainty neither corporation was benefited. 
It is possible the Pennsylvania might desire the B. & O. 
as a tenant after federal control in its New York station 
but the government does not know the fact nor would it 
pay the government to remove the connection and sell the 
materials used for what they would bring as salvage. If 
it abandons the property the Pennsylvania undoubtedly 
will have the right to use it, if it desires and be under no 
legal obligation to pay for it. 

At dozens of places throughout the country freight sta- 
tions were enlarged so as to enable competing roads to get 
into the stations theretofore used only by the most favor- 
ably located roads. The extensions, as a rule, made the 
stations much larger than necessary for the business of 
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the corporations on which the enlarged stations were 
situated. 

It is believed the corporations will resist the charging og 
the cost of such improvements and betterments io their 
capital account. The expenditures have not benefited th 
corporations as such nor will they be of benefit to they 
great enough to warrant the corporations paying thei 
cost. Yet the Railroad Administration is not prepared t 
abandon the structures to the owners of the land q 
which they are situated without making an effort to ge 
something out of the millions that were spent in the yj. 
fication of terminals. 

There will probably be thousands of cases of that king 
over which the government and the corporations will fight 
for the next 100 years, as was the fact in respect of the 
French spoliation claims. They were the claims the 
American government undertook to settle with its citizens, 
after the little, unofficial war with France in 1798 wa; 
terminated, not by a treaty of peace but one of amity and 
navigation. They hung fire for just about 100 years 
Some of them may still be on the files. 


BILL OF LADING CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 

The Supreme Court of the United States has advance 
the appeal of the United States and the Interstate Com. 
merce Commision in the bill of lading case brought by 
the Alaska Steamship Company and nearly all the com. 
mon carriers by land, so as to have it on its calendar 
for argument December 8. The case is at the foot of the 
call for that day. It, therefore, may not be reached for 
two or three days thereafter. 

Resistance to the motion for advancement, made by the 
solicitor general of the United States, was made by the 
attorneys for the carriers on the ground that there is 
no public interest demanding an early disposal of the case. 
The court disagreed with them. 

This is the case in which a court in New York en 
joined the order of the Commision in what is known as 
the bill of lading case, the order in which would have 
become effective on August 8 had it not been enjoined 
by the federal court in New York. The injunction was 
granted on July 12, but the mandate of the court did not 
issue until some time thereafter, on account of the fact 
that Judge Ward, who was the organ of the court in 
announcing the intention to enjoin, went on his vacation 
without waiting for the attorneys for the winning side 
to present a journal entry for his signature. It was nec 
essary for C. W. Needham, counsel for the Commission 
in that case, to go to New York and suggest that u- 
less the order for the injunction was put forth, great 
confusion would ensue among the printers of blank forms 
of bills of lading and among the users of such blanks, 
because, until officially informed that the injunction had 
been granted, the Commission could not suspend its ow 
order in the matter. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


Legislation to protect and foster water transportation 
and to provide for co-operation between the waterways 
and the railways will be recommended by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress which will hold its fifteenth 
convention at the New Willard hotel, Washington, De. 
9 to 11. 

“The theme of our fourteenth convention, in Februaly 
last, was the whole broad subject of transportation, bY 
road, rail, water and air,” says the ‘official call sent out 
by Senator Joseph E. Randall, president, and S. A. Thom} 
son, secretary. “This convention is called, not to discuss 
general principles, but to decide upon the specific pr 
visions—and the exact language—to be included in the 
legislation needed to protect and develop water tral 
portation and to secure co-operation between railway and 
waterways. We will have before us for consideration not 
only the work of the sub-committee of our special col 
mittee on transportation legislation, but the railroad bills 
prepared by the committee headed by Senator Cummils 
and Representative Esch, respectively.” 

A sub-committee of the organization prepared the bill 
which was introduced in the Senate some time ago by 
Senator Randall as an amendment to the Cummins rail 
road bill. The provisions of the bill related to through 
routes and joint rates by rail and water and the prom? 
tion of transportation by water. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


ROUTING OF APPLES 


Reparation has been ordered in No. 10396, Fort Smith 
Commission Company Vs. Kansas City Southern et al., 
Opinion No. 5904, 55 I. C. C. 234-5, because carload ship- 
ments of apples from Tonitown, Ark., to Fort Smith, Ark., 
yia an interstate route were misrouted. 


DEMURRAGE AND STORAGE 


An order of reparation has been made in 10438, Piqua 
Milling Company vs. Erie et al., Opinion No. 5906, 55 I. C. 
C, 239-42, because demurrage and storage charges in ex- 
cess of those authorized by tariffs were assessed at Buf- 
falo on a carload shipment of sacked cornmeal. 


RATES ON PULP GRINDSTONES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10380, Crown Willa- 
mette Paper Company vs. Southern Pacific et al., Opinion 
No. 5903, 55 I. C. C. 231-3, holding that the carload rates 
on pulp grindstones from Empire and Peninsula, O., and 
Opekiska, W. Va., to Camas, Wash., Pulp, Ore., and Floris- 
ton, Cal., had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


RATE ON CHIP BOARD 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10356, 
United Paperboard Company, Inc., vs. Erie et al., Opinion 
No. 5899, 55 I. C. C. 218-9, the Commission holding that a 


‘rate of 16 cents on chip board from Lockport, N. Y., to 


Camden, N. J., was unreasonable because in excess of a 


srate of 12.6 cents. 


RATE ON CONDENSED MILK 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10377, 
Oatman Condensed Milk Company vs. Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal et al., Opinion No. 5902, 55 I. C. C. 228-30, 
on account of unreasonable rates on canned condensed 
milk boxed, in carloads, from Neillsville, Wis., to Trunk 
Line territory. The unreasonableness consisted in the fact 
that the rates exceeded those contemporaneously in effect 


/on canned vegetables boxed from and to the same points. 


RATE ON LUMBER 


A finding that a rate of 7 cents on lumber from New 
Orleans to Violet, La., was unreasonable, has been made in 
No. 10899, Ruddock Orleans Cypress Company vs. N. O. T. 
& M. et al., Opinion No. 9505, 55 I. C. C. 236-8, and reparation 


_is to be made down to the basis of a subsequently estab- 


lished rate. The Commission found that demurrage ac- 


cruing at New Orleans on the shipments which originated 
|at Lutcher, La., was legally imposed. 


RATES ON SODA ASH 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10459, 
EI. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Central of New Jersey 
| et al, Opinion No. 5907, 55 I. C. C. 248-5, on account of the 

misrouting by the initial carrier of carloads of soda ash 


from Newark, N. J., to Hopewell, Va. The Commission 


. held that the rates themselves were not unreasonable, but 


that on account of the misrouting the charges were higher 


'than they should have been. 


EVAPORATED SKIMMED MILK 


An award of reparation and an order to establish a rea- 
sonable rate on evaporated skimmed milk containing 
vegetable fat has been made in No. 10337, Hebe Company 
wr: > & North Western et al., Opinion No. 5898, 55 
at C. 2: 1-17. The Commission condemned a rate of 82 
me on this combination of evaporated skimmed milk 
D vegeiable fat from Jefferson and Oconomowoc, Wis., to 

© Ridder, La., as unreasonable because in excess of 61 


cents per 100 pounds applicable on other compounds of 
that same general character. The carriers are to establish, 
on or before February 16, a rate from Jefferson and Ocon- 
omowoc to De Ridder not higher than the contemporaneous 
rate from Milwaukee. 


RATE ON SALTPETER 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10494, 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Philadelphia & Read- 
ing et al., Opinion No. ‘5908, 55 I. C. C. 246-7, on a finding 
that a rate of $1.90 per 100 pounds on saltpeter from Car- 
ney’s Point, N. J., to American Lake, Wash., was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeded the subsequently estab- 
lished rate of $1.10. 


FAILURE TO RECONSIGN 


Reparation has been directed in No. 10373, Southern 
Lumber and Manufacturing Company vs. Central of Geor- 
gia et al., Opinion No. 5901, 55 I. C. C. 225-7, because the 
Central of Georgia and Pennsylvania R. R. failed to recon- 
sign properly a carload of lumber shipped from Theba, 
Ala., to Chattanooga, Tenn., and reconsigned to Philips- 
burg, Pa. The first-mentioned company is to pay $43.57 
and the Pennsylvania $50.00. 


RATE ON NITRO-CELLULOSE 


The carriers involved in No. 10468, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. vs. N. Y., P. & N. et al., Opinion No. 5909, 
55 I. C. C. 247-8, must make reparation because the Com- 
mission has found that a rate of 54.5¢c on carloads of wet 
nitro-cellulose from Norfolk, Va., to’. Carneys Point, N. J., 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the con- 
temporaneous rate of 38.9 cents applicable from Hopewell, 
to which Norfolk is intermediate via the route of move- 
ment from Norfolk. 


CHI. & CAL. RIVER COMMON CARRIER 


In a report on the status of the Chicago & Calumet River 
R. R. Co. in No. 4181, the Second Industrial Railways Case, 
and I. & S. No. 414, cancellation of rates in connection 
with small lines by carriers in Official Classification terri- 
tory, Opinion No. 5893, 55 I. C. C. 194-8, the Commission 
held that the Chicago & Calumet River is a common Car- 
rier which may lawfully participate in joint rates with 
other common carriers or have its charges on interstate 
shipments absorbed under proper tariff provision by the 
roads having the line haul. The Commission held that its 
compensation must not be more than is reasonable, be- 
cause the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company controls 
the Chicago & Calumet River through the ownership of all 
but seven qualifying shares of its capital stock. The car 
company is a large shipper over the Chicago & Calumet 
River, but there are other industries located on the rails 
of that carrier, so that it is a common carrier entitled to 
full compensation for the work it does. There are switch- 
ing absorptions at present, but the Calumet River line 
contended at the hearing that they were not sufficient. 
The Commission, however, gave first attention to the ques- 
tion as to whether the railroad is really a common carrier 
with the result as hereinbefore indicated. 


LIGHTERING OF CHINA CLAY 


The complainants having, as Examiner J. Edgar Smith 
thought, no ground for their complaint, the examiner has 
recommended dismissal of No. .10510, John Richardson Co. 
et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. The complainants are im- 
porters of china clay in bulk via New York harbor, a 
lighterage company, and a lighterman. They attacked the 
allowance of 35 cents per ton for lightering china clay, 
made by the carriers serving New York harbor, as insuf- 
ficient to cover the service and therefor resulting in un- 
reasonable transportation rates. The allowance was for- 
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merly 42 cents. The complaint suggested that $1.25 a 
ton would be about the proper allowance. 

The testimony disclosed the fact that, since the reduc- 
tion, the common carrier companies have lightered all 
the china clay received at New York harbor and complain- 
ants have done none of that kind of work. Therefore, 
Mr. Smith held that there had been no damage to the 
shipper and not sufficient evidence to condemn the allow- 
ance because the railroad companies have been provid- 
ing lighterage. Smith reported that private lighterage 
was preferable because the handling of china clay re- 
quired that it be kept free from contamination and the 
private lighters were more careful on that point than 
the common carrier lighters. 


IRON AND STEEL RATES 


In a tentative report on No. 10723, Colorado Fuel and 
[ron Company vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., Chief Examiner 
Thurtell recommended a finding by the Commission that 
the rates on iron and steel articles, from Minnequa, Colo., 
to California coast points and points intermediate there- 
to, are unduly prejudicial to the Colorado producers of 
such articles to the extent that the rates exceed 80 per 
cent of the rates from Chicago to the same points. An- 
other recommendation is that the Commission hold that 
the rates had not been shown to be unreasonable per se. 
The average distance from Minnequa to Pacific coast 
points is only 65 per cent of the average mileage from 
Chicago, but the rates have been 8314 per cent of the rates 
from Chicago. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


An award of reparation is recommended by Attorney- 
Examiner M. A. Patterson in a tentative report on No. 
10,183, Atlantic Lumber Company vs. N. Y. P. & N. et al., 
on account of demurrage charges illegally assessed on cars 
of lumber held at Cape Charles, Va., for reconsignment, 
because of embargoes. The recommendation that repara- 
tion be made is based on the decision of the Commission 
in Wood vs. N. Y. P. & N., 53 I. C. C., 183, in which it 
was held that demurrage could not be collected because 
no provision therefor was carried in the tariff. 


RATE ON PICKLES 


Examiner K. K. Gartner has recommended in a tenta- 
tive report on No. 10630, Harrmann Vinegar & Pickle Co. 
vs. N. P. et al., that an order of dismissal be entered on 
the ground that a rate of 36 cents on pickles in brine 
from New York Mills, Minn., to Omaha, Nebr., subse- 
quently reduced to 29 cents had not been shown to be 
unreasonable. The 36-cent rate was a combination. Sub- 
sequently the carriers extended a commodity rate of 29 
cents, applicable at Wadena so as to include New York 
Mills. The rate comparisons tendered by the complain- 
ant did not impress Gartner as showing that the higher 
combination was unreasonable. 


RATE ON OLD IRON RAILS 


Examiner Thomas M. Woodward has recommended dis- 
missal in a tentative report on No. 10677, Cohen-Schwartz 
Rail & Steel Co. vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et al. The question was as to whether the rate on scrap 
iron and scrap steel applied on old iron rails fit for 
remelting or re-rolling from Lafayette, La., to East St. 
Louis and Madison, Ill. The examiner came to the con- 
clusion that the rate on old iron rails was legally applic- 
able to the shipments and had not been shown to have 
been unreasonable. Some overcharges were disclosed. 
Reparation as to them will have to be made. 


APPLES AND CANTELOUPES 


A recommendation that reparation be made has been 
submitted by Examiner Thomas M. Woodward in a ten- 
tative report on Nos. 10719 and 10720, Lindsay-Sheridan 
Co. vs. Southern Pacific et al., on shipments of apples 
from Watsonville, Calif., to Sheridan, Wyo., and on cante- 
loupes from Keyes, Calif., to the same destination. The 
apples paid a rate of $1.15, while at the same time a 
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blanket rate of $1 was in effect to other Montana poiny 
which was subsequently extended to Sheridan. The 
canteloupes moved on a combination rate of 95 Cents 
and 32 cents, notwithstanding that a blanket rate of y 
cents was in effect to points many miles east of Sheri. 
dan. The benefit of that blanket was also extended jy) 
Sheridan and reparation on both apples and canteloupes 
is to be down to the basis of the subsequenily estab 
lished rates. 


RATES ON HORSES AND MULES 


Approval of a mileage scale of rates on horses anj 
mules for use in the southeast is proposed by Examiner 
Gaddess in a tentative report on Nos. 9966, 9967, 10099 
and 10469, Hudson Mule Company et al. vs. Hines et al, 
and parts of fourth section applications Nos. 458 and 
1952. The complaints attacked, as unreasonable and wp. 
justly discriminatory, rates on horses and mules from 
stations in Kentucky and Tennessee and from St, Louis, 
East St. Louis, Ohio river crossings, Nashville, and from 
all points north of the Ohio and west of the Mississippj 
to Birmingham and Montgomery. The rates under fire 
are higher than the aggregates of the intermediates, 

It is proposed by the examiner that the rates go ip 
excess be held unreasonable, because in violation of that 
part of the fourth section, but not unreasonable on and of 
themselves, and that reparation be made to the basis of 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates. No damage, the 
examiner said, was proved, as resulting from third section 
violations, hence he recommended that reparation be de. 
nied as to that part of the complaints. 

At the hearing the carriers proposed a mileage scale 
based on the existing rate of $96 per standard car from 
Louisville and some other Ohio River crossings to At 
lanta, for application throughout the Southeast, with four 
cents per 100 added for hauls over two or more lines. The 
96 per car rate, scaled up and down, would bring about 
local rates, the aggregate of which would not be in excess 
of the through rates, and thereby remove the fourth sec. 
tion violations, without impairing the revenues of the 
carriers. In fact the increases might more than offset 
the decreases. 

Examiner Gaddess recommended the acceptance of that 
scale, with the limitation that on hauls of 500 and more 
miles, the arbitrary for a haul over two or mcre lines be 
not imposed; also that the carriers with circuitious routes 
be permitted to meet the competition at the points of con 
tact, provided the mileage scale be used at intermediate 
points and the lowest combination be not exceeded. 

The scale prepared by the defendants and recommended 
by the examiner for approval would begin with 11 cents 
for ten miles, 14 for twenty-five, 19 for fifty and progress 
by regular fifty mile blocks up to 450 miles where it 
would reach 47 cents. Then it would jump one cent for 
475 miles, the Atlanta distance, and become 49 cents at 
500 miles. 

These rates would be considerably lower than rates 0 
horses and mules in Central Freight Association territory, 
even before the twenty-five per cent advance resulting 
from the application of General Order No. 28. The car 
riers, in defending the low basis of rates south of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers, said it was put in in 1899 as 
a relief measure and continued ever since on account of 
the country being agricultural and being dependent, fo 
mules at least, on the North. 


VALUE OF ORE, ETC. 


In a tentative report by Chief Examiner Thurtell on No. 
10648, The Gold Hunter Mining and Smelting Compaly 
et al. vs. Northern Pacific et al., dismissal was recoll 
mended on the finding that the method prescribed in the 
tariff of the Northern Pacific and Rio Grande for findiné 
the value of ore and concentrates from Mullan and Sut 
set, Ida., to Salida, Colo., for the purpose of assessilé 
rates thereon, was not unreasonable. However, the chief 
examiner said that the Commisison should hold that since 
Jan. 1, 1918, the method was discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial, although the rates found under tie method 
were not unreasonable, but after Jan. 1, 1915 unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly preferential. 

A further recommendation was that the © ' 
should hold that the complainants would have sustaine 
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no damage had they paid the applicable tariff rates. He 
also recommended that the Commission hold that there 
were otstanding undercharges which the railroads should 
t. 

— cases are complex. The complainants are smelters 
at Salida in competition with smelters at Pueblo. The 
ore and concentrates on which the complainants were 
supposed to pay rates based on the full value of the met- 
ais contained therein are used in fluxing the mixture in 
reducing other ores. . : 

Among the contentions of the complainants was that 
the rates were in violation of the Cummins amendment 
forbidding limitations on liability. The chief examiner 
pointed out that the object of the tariff was to require 
the payment of rates on full value. The railroads did not 
seek to limit their liability. 

The case arose when the Rio Grande accused the com- 
plainants of not having certified the real gross value of 
the ore and concentrates but had, contrary to the pro- 
yisions of the applicable tariff, certified the net value, 
thereby obtaining lower rates. The Rio Grande demanded 
payment of the undercharges for part of the time the 
practice was in use. The complainants refused. They 
filed their complaint alleging that the tariff was uncertain, 
ambiguous and the rates unlawful. 

In his report, Chief Examiner Thurtell quoted much 
of the testimony of witnesses for the complainants, ap- 
parently for the purpose of showing that they understood 
the tariff, but instead of complying therewith made their 
certificates on the basis of the net value, by deducting 
from the gross the cost of sampling, assaying and han- 
dling, which was the method used by the competing 
smelters at Pueblo. The Rio Grande was a party to the 
tariff which enabled the Pueblo smelter to make deduction 
of the treatment charges. 

Technically, the Rio Grande was guilty of violating the 
fourth section, because, through one gateway, the ore 
and concentrates could have moved through Salida to 
Pueblo. The chief examiner, in his report, said none had 
so moved, so that the violation was only technical. 

As to the point that the tariff was in violation of the 
Cummins amendment, the examiner said the Rio Grande 
was not limiting its liability, but seeking a method for 
obtaining rates based on full value. The Rio Grande 
admitted joining in the tariff allowing the use of net value, 
but it did so only where it could not control the rates. 

The proposed finding that the rates were unjustly dis- 
criminatory and unduly preferential since Jan. 1, 1918, is 
a recognition of the fact that, under government operation, 
all roads are merely parts of one system and the consider- 
ations that caused the Rio Grande to join in the net 


Value tariff at Pueblo could have no weight under any uni- 
fied system. 


LUMBER DEMURRAGE REPORT 


A tentative report that may have an illuminative bearing 
on the transit car penalty controversy, on which Directors 
Chambers and Thelen held a hearing October 29, has been 
submitted to the commission by Examiner F. W. MecM. 
Woodrow, in No. 10642, Lowry Lumber Company vs. New 
— New Haven & Hartford et al., and related complaints 
—— by the lumber company. Woodrow’s recommenda- 
om is that the complaints be dismissed on the ground that 

e demurrage charges, assessed in these cases, at transit 


coat onerally, had not been shown to have been unrea- 


The seven complaints involved in the case were heard 
separately, but, for convenience, were disposed of in one 
teport, so far as the examiner could dispose of them. The 
complainant, according to the report, is in the practice of 
uying lumber and consigning the loads “to itself at some 
i. either in the vicinity of or en route to the place where 

opes to procure a purchaser. When it has found a 
er it reconsigns its shipments so made and in this 
- y expedites delivery. All of the shipments here in issue 

wre stopped in transit and reconsigned. 
fn The history of the demurrage rules shows that shippers 
+ cen as well as the carriers realize that demurrage 
— should be made high enough to compel shippers to 
teatine equipment promptly. A witness for the defendants 
“ led that the percentage of cars on which demurrage 
48 paid when the $2 charge was in effect is less than 


the Percentage of the cars on which demurrage accrued 
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while the $1 rate was applicable. There are not 
statistics in the records relating to the effect of the de- 
murrage rules issued by the director-general.” 

In his examination of the testimony, Examiner Woodrow 
found many errors in the calculation of the amount of 
money due, and one case of an undercharge by reason of 
the application of a rate lower than the one named in the 
applicable tariff. None of those errors, however, went to 
the question of the reasonableness of the demurrage at the 
transit points. 

The complaints alleged the demurrage charge of $2 per 
day and greater, imposed by the progressive demurrage 
tariffs put into effect, with the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in 1916 and 1917, when the car 
shortage became acute, were unreasonable, in violation of 
the act to regulate commerce and the federal control. The 
shipments involved were from practically all producing 
points. Demurrage was assessed at transit and hold points 
in Illinois, Missouri, Iowa and New York. An average of 
about $40 was assessed on each of the cars covered by the 
complaints. Some of the cars moved in the period when 
the rates were $3 for the first three days, $6 for the next 
three days and $10 for each succeeding day. 

It was the position of the defendants that demurrage 
charges are in the nature of penalties, as recognized by the 
Commission in Pittsburgh & Ohio Mining Company vs. B. 
& O., 40 I. C. C. 408-9. In that opinion the Commission said 
the demurrage payment is, in part, compensation for the 
use of the equipment and, in part, “a penalty imposed upon 
shippers for the detention of cars.” 

With a view to showing how demurrage grew, Mr. Wood- 
row reviewed the history of demurrage on American rail- 
roads, which began in 1887. Until 1910 each carrier pre- 
scribed its own rates and rules. In 1910 the Commission 
endorsed the national code. It remained in effect, prac- 
tically without change, until 1915. In that year heavier 
penalties were put on refrigerator cars and the following 
year the Commission allowed the carriers to put in a pro- 
gressive penalty tariff, beginning with $1 for the first day, 
$2 for the second, $3 for the third and $5 for each succeed- 
ing day. After the United States entered the war the basic 
rate was raised to $2. It remained so a few days. Then 
Director-General M¢Adoo raised it to $3, with $1 per day 
added for each succeeding day until the maximum of $10 
was reached. That was subsequently changed to $3 for 
the first four days, $6 for the next three and $10 for every 
succeeding day. 

Those rates remained in effect until last summer, when 
the $2 basic rate was restored, until the penalty charge 
of $10 a day was imposed on lumber and refrigerator cars, 
not reconsigned within the forty-eight hours’ free time al- 
lowed for that work. 

The impression was strong at the time the tentative 
report was issued that no change would be made in the 
penalty tariff against which the transit lumbermen made 
protest on October 29. No announcement was made by 
Directors Chambers and Thelen as to what recommenda- 
tion, if any, they had made to Director-General Hines, but 
there was no trouble in obtaining the impression that, if 
the transit men cared to carry the matter to the Director- 
General, Chambers and Thelen would oppose any modifica- 
tion. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General Hines, November 4, gave out the fol- 
lowing: 

“Detailed statistics will shortly become available of the 

operating results for the month of September of prac- 

tically all Class I railroads and large terminal companies 


in federal operation. These results will indicate that, 
after including in September, as announced a month ago, 
the estimated back pay for shopmen for the five months, 
May to September, inclusive, the net operating income 
for the month of September, 1919, was about $78,000,000. 

“On this basis the net gain to the government, for the 
month of September, after allowing for one-twelfth of 
the annual rental due the railroad companies whose rail- 
roads are covered by these statistics, is $3,000,000, but if 
there be charged against September only its own part of 
the shopmen’s back pay, the net gain to the government 
for the month of September is about $19,000,000. 

“As has hertofore been explained, the readjustment in 
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the shopmen’s wages which was made last August was 
made effective as of May 1, 1919, because a decision could 
have been rendered by that date if the matter had been 
handled in the usual time. If the results of operation for 
the five months from May to September should be re- 
stated so as to apply to each of these months its ap- 
proximate proportion of this increase in pay for the shop- 
men, the net gain or net loss for the months in ques- 
tion would be approximately as follows: 


Net Gain Net Loss 
I ara h esau aie cence canal mtal aca eK area) |_claektaracearas ae $37,642,128 
eR EERIE SA A RS RS a eee ae 26,031,860 
BEE GR eAgCeRe RWS edCR TEAS eEEV EAS seek “akeeewewan 2,031,547 
SP  .citduchvs ress Mii dwewsa ene theen oe £:) Zi ere 
OS ae ree ef ee ere 


“The net gain or loss for these same properties by 
months of the present calendar year on the basis of the 
accounts as they stand and therefore including in the 
figures for September the increased wages for .shopmen 
for the months from May to September, inclusive, is as 
follows: 


NET GAIN OR LOSS TO THE GOVERNMENT AFTER AL- 
LOWING FOR ONE-TWELFTH OF THE ANNUAL 





RENTAL. 

Month Net Gain Net Loss 
PE. 232 Jc es ie cee as MEMES ASTRA E ROE. oae ek aereee $57,782,557 
February 65,430,850 
DE Baa ptacederawecinc ae aounia an wewaaes 64,881,856 
ME ccavaidensahhneeranes ben awalke 48,757,056 
DE ca hia denial eae een hee nee peeenaseeeus 33,642,128 
DE cicnbacnndakidweke ee nike Che Tees nee 22,031,860 
MN  crpctusecmiines ciwadhnaceebieeeeeena ge Ff Breer 
BECO ee ee rey pb 0S.) eer 
September (estimated)...........eceeee (fee ere 


ee Rie ee I NN, i ik ohh ti cKaeeenanee ees $271,160, 742 


“The following comparison of net ton miles per mile 
of road per day indicates that the freight business dur- 
ing the month is only slightly less than in September, 
1918, and shows a substantial increase over August, 1919, 


and over September, 1917. 
Revenue and non-revenue 
ton miles per mile of 


road per day 

1919 1918 1917 
OR OTE OE EET TE EM EE 4,275 3,878 4,770 
OS RO a ee 4,002 4,591 4,511 
BEE. doe Che Cad cee cheeses ean hereeves 4,059 5,273 5,192 
ET 4.4 vaducna dinates aebae uae weenee 4,134 5,471 5,257 
DE ode aca peWanee ae unas sad aa ene eenia 4,524 5,226 5,617 
CE aes nae irri icin tal alee heal arene tena 4,615 5,423 5,694 
PEER ESE NR ea ere = wees Pest 
BE, Sivnp nse tiadescdee mar eenne venus 5,07 ‘ % 
OD nnn ancceinudercecaveeevnnens 6 5,731 5,217 
Nine months ended September 30..... 4,577 5,194 5,144 


“While the ton miles per mile of road per day re- 
mained even in September slightly under the correspond- 
ing month of last year, the number of loaded cars neces- 
sary to handle the traffic was substantially greater in 
September, 1919, than in 1917, due largely to the inabil- 
ity to get cars loaded as heavily as was the case dur- 
ing the war period. 

“The preliminary reports on passenger traffic during 
September indicate a substantial increase over Septem- 
ber, 1918, as a result of which the total revenues in Sep- 
tember were slightly greater than last year.” 

A summary of the statistics pertaining to freight traffic 
movement and car performance for September compared 
with the statistics for the same month in 1918, compiled 
by the operating statistics section of the division of ope- 
rations of the Railroad Administration shows a loss of 1.8 
per cent in the net ton miles, the decrease being from 
39,579,023,000 to 38,860,311,000. The net ton miles per mile 
of road per day fell off from 5,731 to 5,625. The decrease 
in train miles was 3.5 per cent, the decline being from 
53,828,000 to 51,953,000. The net ton miles per train mile 
increased 1.8 per cent or from 735 to 748. 

The freight car miles, loaded, increased 4.8 per cent or 
from 1,309,741 to 1,372,924. The empty freight car miles 
decreased 7.4 or from 647,205,000 to 599,101,000. The total 
freight car miles showed an increase of 0.8 per cent, rising 
from 1,956,946 to 1,972,025. 

There was a small increase in the average number of 
freight cars on line daily, the increase being one-half of 1 
per cent, or from 2,464,392 to 2,476,095. There was a de- 
cline, however, in the number of serviceable cars, the to- 
tal running down from 2,304,497 to 2,265,549. In other 
terms the number of bad order cars not wholly withdrawn 
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from service was greater in September, 1919, than in Sep 
tember, 1918, the increase in unserviceable cars being froy 
6.5 to 8.5 per cent. , 

The net ton miles per loaded car mile decreased 63 per 
cent or from 30.2 to 28.3. The loaded to total car mile 
increased 4 per cent or from 66.9 to 69.6. 

The car miles per day remained steadfast at 26.5. The 
net ton miles per car day decreased 2.2 per cent or fron 
535 to 5238. 

Statistics of freight locomotive and freight train cogs 
for August, 1919, compared with the same month of the 
preceding year, prepared by the same agency, show a de 
crease im locomotive repair expenses from 33.6 to 32.3 cents 
Engine house expenses went up from 7 to 8.3 cents; traip 
enginemen from 19 to 20.2 cents; locomotive fuel wen; 
down from 39.2 to 39.1 cents, and other locomotive sup. 
plies went up from 2.9 to 3.3 cents. The total increase jp 
locomotive service expenses was from 101.7 to 103.2 cents, 
or 1.5 per cent. Train supplies and expenses went up from 
6.9 to 8.6 cents and total train service expenses rose from 
149.8 to 152.8 cents or 2 per cent. 

The train supplies and expenses per 1,000 gross ton 
miles increased from 4.8 to 5.6 cents. The total train 










































service expenses, however, decreased 1.8 per cent or from 1 
101.1 cents to 99.5 cents. I 

The railroad administration issued the following § ‘ 
October 30: ! 

“Comment has been made from time to time upon the 
fact that the average miles per freight car per day mae . 
by the railroads during the early part of this year was , 
relatively low. The Railroad Administration has explained ' 
that the low average per car per day in the early part i 
of the year was due in part to the fact that the freight 
business was exceedingly low and that many cars Were N 
on that account entirely out of service for the time being @ 
and yet these cars out of service were figured with the t] 
divisor which is used to determine car miles per car per h 
day and thus diminish the resulting average. The fac P 
that this explanation was correct and also the fact that te 
increased efficiency is being attained is shown by the fig. a 
ures for September, when the increased business was re D 
flected and when the average miles per freight car per D 
day made by the railroads exceeded the record of Sep 
tember 1917 and has equaled the splendid record of Sep ir 
tember 1918, two months prior to the signing of the armis le 
tice when business was unusually heavy and when the dk 
entire nation was straining to win the war. 

“The statistics compiled by the division of operation for 
the month of September, 1919, show the average mile ®), 
per freight car per day for that month as compared with In 
September of 1917 and 1918 to be as follows: September, ® ,, 
1917—26.4; September, 1918—26.5; September, 1919—26.5. Se 





“The method of making the.foregoing computation is 
somewhat misleading as an indication of relative car pe, 
formance for the reason that the divisor used to determine 
car miles per car day includes all cars entirely out of service 
for the time being. Subtracting the latter figure and col 
fining the computation to the efficiency of the cars l 
service, the average miles per freight car per day ares@ 
follows: September, 1917—28.3; September, 1918—29J; 
September, 1919—29.1. 


“In other words, the freight cars in service were ope 
ated a greater number of miles per freight car per day 2 
September, 1918, than in September, 1917, and as great 4 
number in September, 1919, as during the strenuous months 
of September, 1918.” 


GRAIN RECONSIGNMENT CHARGE 


The Trafic World Washington Buresh 


On urgent representation from a National Industrial 
Traffic League committee, reinforced by suggestions {rol 
Commisioner Eastman, Director Chambers has issued 
freight rate authority No. 16659, which cancels No. 160% 
and establishes $2 as the charge on grain, hay or stra 
reconsigned after inspection, no matter whether the nev 
destination is inside or outside of the switching lim 
of the original billed destination. The authority that® 
being canceled proposed a charge of $5 if the reconsign 
destination was beyond the switching limits of the orig! 
destination. Commissioner Eastman said the Commissid 
did not, in its reconsignment case decision, aut 
difference in charges dependent on destination. 
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TEMPORARY LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Assuming that legislation for a permanent plan of rail- 
road control is impossible of enactment before January i, 
members of the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
_—especially Senator Cummins—November 5 decided that 
it would be advisable to take steps to enact temporary 
legislation for the continuance of some kind of guaranty 
to the railroads after they have been returned to their 
owners, until permanent legislation can be passed. To 
forward that expedient Senator Cummins held a confer- 
ence at noon with Messrs. Hines, Esch and Thom. Mr. 
Hines believes there could well be an extension of gov- 
emment control, but he is opposed to a hand-to-mouth 
continuance of the Railroad Administration. The railroad 
executives have never taken a position on the question 
of an expedient such as Senator Cummins suggested. 
They are anxious, however, not to have their property 
returned to them with empty treasuries, which would be 
the fact if President Wilson carried out his plan and Con- 
gress did not legislate before January 1. 

Chairman Esch of the House committee, while not an- 
nouncing opposition to the plan for temporary legislation, 
remarked that immediately after the conference, the House 
committee resumed work on its bill with the idea that 
it could be reported next Monday and passed within a 
week. He thinks legislation can be passed in time, if 
the Senate will dispose of the peace treaty, either by 
ratification or by laying it aside. Adhesion by him and his 
committee to the Cummins plan may be expected only 
when there is no hope of legislation, which time, accord- 
ing to him, has not yet come. 

Mr. Sims, former chairman of the House committee, 
November 5 introduced a bill making an extension of fed- 
eral control to the end of 1921 compulsory. His bill has 
the backing of the brotherhoods now and probably will 
have the support of Mr. Hines if permanent legislation 
cannot be had by January 1. He is trying to avoid hand- 
to-mouth existence. Government ownership advocates also 
are expected to support the Sims bill. Therefore the pros- 
pect of temporary legislation may not be better than for 
permanent legislation. 7 

The President could make all this unnecessary by say- 
ing he would continue federal control until permanent 
legislation had been enacted. But Senator Cummins 
doubts whether he will say that. 

Senator Cummins gave out this statement: 


“We are informed that the railroads will be returned 


by the President to the companies on January 1, 1920.- 


In that situation, and with the uncertainty about passing 
much needed legislation before they are -returned, the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce has been in a 
conference to consider possibly taking steps to pass tem- 
porary measures to make the transitional period easier. 
By that I mean, particularly, the extension of the guar- 
anteed income until the permanent reconstruction legisla- 
tion can be passed. 

“The House will undoubtedly pass a bill. There was 
complete agreement in the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce as to the necessity for getting legislation 
passed before the roads go back.” 


Owing to opposition by members of the House com- 
mittee on interstate commerce any thought the Senate 
members of the interstate commerce committee may have 
had of passing temporary railroad legislation at this ses- 
sion was abandoned November 6. Senator Cummins told 
Luther Walter and others that his idea was not that such 
lemporary legislation should be undertaken at this session 
oe at the next one, if it became apparent in December 

at permanent legislation could not be had by January 1. 

Senator Cummins said an effort would be made to pass 
Permanent legislation before the end of this session, espe- 


oy the peace treaty could be disposed of by Novem- 
ie House committee expects to reports its permanent 
i y next Monday and pass it by the end of the week. 
snd IS reported that Senator Cummins told Mr. Walter 

_Others that he had evidently been misunderstood. 
oo Esch of the House committee, November 5, had 
ot ea that the senator desired to take up temporary 

Slation immediately. He opposed that idea, saying 
sired to proceed forthwith on permanent legis- 
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Cummins Wants Action 


Declaring that he was for any sort of unanimous con- 
sent agreement that would dispose of the treaty of peace 
this week, Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, November 3, asserted on 
the floor of the Senate that he had good reason to believe 
that the President would return the railroads to their own- 
ers January 1 and that he felt it would be his respons- 
ibility to ask that the treaty be displaced in favor of rail- 
road legislation if he could not be assured that the rail- 
roads would not be returned in the absence of remedial 
legislation. 

“I bring to the attention of senators a situation which 
is so grave that it ought to be uppermost in our minds 
when we are considering at what time the present subject 
shall be disposed of,’ Senator Cummins said. “Nine months 
ago, substantially, the President of the United States de- 
clared that not later than the first of January now ap- 
proaching he would feel it his duty to return the railways 
of the country to their owners, under a power which he 
undoubtedly possesses. I have good reason to believe that 
his purpose at that time has not been changed. I can not 
speak positively with regard to his intent, but I am led to 
think that about the first of the approaching January these 
properties will be returned to their owners. Nor could 
anyone criticize the President with much severity, because 
we have had ample opportunity to prepare and enact into 
law the legislation which I regard as absolutely necessary 
in the return of our systems of transportation to their 
owners. 

“T do not criticize anybody for the time taken in the de- 
bate upon the treaty. It is of the mightiest consequence. 
I have never uttered a word of complaint with regard to 
it. But I think it has been debated sufficiently. I know 
that every senator has made up his mind with regard to 
the votes which he shall cast, either upon the proposed 
amendments of reservations, or upon the ratification. In 
view of the impending calamity—and it will be a calamity 
from which we can not escape, if-the railroads are re- 
turned to their owners without adequate and sufficient 
legislation—in view of that situation, the German treaty 
ought to be disposed of, and I have not ventured to think, 
even, that the consideration of it could be, or would be, 
prolonged beyond the present week. 


“If the railroads are returned to their owners without | 
adequate legislation, you will not only see an intensifica- 
tion of all of the difficulties which are now observed in 
the labor world, but, in my judgment, you will witness a 
financial catastrophe against which it will be very hard 
for us to contend. It is our bounden duty, if it be within 
our possibilities, to pass before this session ends the legis- 
lation which we think is necessary to properly take care 
of the situation; and I, for one, would feel that I had done 
less than my duty if I did not use all of the means at my 
command to induce the Senate to take up this subject for 
consideration within a very brief time. 

“I have not attempted to bring it forward, because I 
have believed that we ought to dispose of the German 
treaty; but we have reached now a situation, and I want 
to advise senators, in which I shall feel it to be my re- 
sponsibility and my duty to ask that the German treaty 
be displaced, if I can not be assured in some manner that 
the railroads will not be returned to their owners in the 
absence of adequate and protective legislation. 

“T do not know just when I ought to do that. I have 
been waiting day after day, hoping that the debate upon 
the treaty might be brought to a conclusion. But so ser- 
iously do I view the subject of what are the consequences 
of passing over into the next year without legislation on 
this subject that if it becomes apparent that the German 
treaty is to be delayed, and is to claim the attention of 
the Senate during all of this session and part of the next, 
I shall have no doubt with regard to my duty in the 
premises.” 

Senator Jones, of Washington, asked Senator Cummins 
if there was any law requiring the Railroad Administra- 
tion to turn the railroads back to the private owners Jan- 
uary first. 

Senator Cummins replied there was no such law but that 
the President had the power to return them. He said he 
personally would not return the roads until adequate legis- 
lation was enacted, yet, he said, there were a great many 
reasons which moved one in that direction. 

“At this time,’ Senator Cummins continued, “there is 
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almost complete demoralization in the railway service. 
The employes, knowing that the time is approaching for 
the return of the properties to their former owners, can 
not maintain that degree of efficiency which ought to be 
manifest in all such service. The railroad companies are 
utterly incapable of doing anything, for they have nothing 
with which to accomplish any purpose. The properties are 
not in their possession; the working capital is not in their 
possession; they are unable even to prepare fairly for the 
approaching return of the properties. There is every con- 
sideration for rapid disposition of the subject, and we can 
not vindicate ourselves to the people of the country unless 
we do take such measures as are necessary and adequate 
to accomplish the purpose.” 

Senator Thomas asked how much time would be con- 
sumed in the consideration of the railroad bill. 

“T have not attempted to make an estimate along that 
line,” replied Senator Cummins, “but it has seemed to me 
that the Senate ought to be able to dispose of it within 
three weeks. 

“What the Senate ought to be able to do and what it 
does in actual practice are divergent things,” replied Sen- 
ator Thomas. 

“T am not disposed to deny that,” said Senator Cummins. 

“Let me ask the senator if he has the impression that if 
we should take up the railroad bill next week we could 
dispose of it before the holidays,” said Senator Thomas. 

“If we should take up the railroad bill next Monday,” 
said Senator Cummins, “I think we could dispose of it by 
the end of November.” 

“T am not so optimistic as that, by any means, but I am 
willing to try it,’ said Senator Thomas. 

Senator Thomas suggested that the railroad bill be made 
the unfinished business and devote to it the morning hour. 
He said that, in any event, that would create some diver- 
sion for the gallery occupants. 

“T am sure the railroad question will not furnish the 
charming and delightful forays into the history of the 
world that we have witnessed during the treaty debate,” 
said Senator Cummins. “I think that when we take it up 
for consideration the galleries will empty pretty rapidly. 
But, however that may be, all that I want is that senators, 
in coming to a conclusion with regard to what kind of 
agreement should be made to bring the German treaty to 
an end, will have in mind the situation which confronts 
us as far as our railways are concerned.” 

Prospects for action on the treaty in the near future 
appeared to be remote when this was written, efforts by 
Senator Lodge to get through a unanimous consent agree- 
ment failing because of objection by Senator Hitchcock. 


PROGRESS ON HOUSE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Chairman Esch, of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce, said November 4 that the com- 
mittee expected to have the railroad bill ready for the 
House by the first of the week of November 10. Republi- 
can House Leader Mondell conferred with Representative 
Esch November 4 in regard to the railroad bill and the 
chairman told Mr. Mondell that the House could expect 
the bill as indicated. 


Mr. Esch said the three principal questions which the 
committee had not settled related to funding the debt 
of the carriers to the government as the result of addi- 
tions and betterments made by the government; the labor 
provisions; and the provisions relating to control of the 
water carriers by the Commission. 


The indications are that the bill, when it comes from 
the committee, will not contain the provisions which would 
give the Commission complete regulatory control over 
water carriers in interstate commerce. By a vote of ten 
to nine, November 3, the committee struck out the pro- 
visions on that question, but the matter will be recon- 
sidered. 

However, there is a great deal of opposition to these 
provisions. Representatives from New York and New 
England and the Pacific coast states, it is understood, will 
vigorously oppose control of the water carriers by the 
Commission. In addition, members of the House com- 
mittees on merchant marine and fisheries and on rivers 
and harbors are opposed to giving the Commission such 
control. Therefore, it is plain that part of the bill— 
if the provisions are left in—would not have an easy 
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time of it in the House and might delay passage. Many 
telegrams have been received in the last few jays by 
Chairman Esch and other committee members urging 
them to eliminate the water-control provisions from the 
bill. 

Chairman Esch said he was pleased with the way jp 
which the members of the committee were approving the 
sub-committee bill in general. It is understood that the 
greatest difference of opinion among the commitice men. 
bers is on the question of the labor provisions, some 
wanting drastic anti-strike provisions and oilers be 
lieving that the situation can best be met in other ways 
less unacceptable to the labor organizations. 

It is understood that in regard to the sub-committee 
leaving the provision as to rate-making practically the 
same as in the act to regulate commerce, it reached the 
conclusion that if a general direction to the Commission 
as to rates were given by Congress and that if certain 
elements such as cost of labor, cost of capital, and cost 
of materials were enumerated, with the injunction to the 
Commission to take them into consideration in making 
rates, many controversies would arise before the Com. 
mission, over questions as to whether or not this or that 
element of cost had been taken into consideration. There. 
fore, it was thought best not to enumerate any element. 


As to fixing such a rule of rate-making as prescribed 
in the Cummins bill, it is understood the feeling of the 
sub-committee was that it would be best to build on the 
basic foundation of the existing law rather than resort 
to such an innovation in the law which would upset the 
system of rate-making that. has been in effect for years, 
It is not believed that the Cummins rule of rate-making 
will find much favor in the House. 

It is understood the bill contains provision for aiding 
the roads financially by means of loans in the period 
following federal control. 

The bill also provides for increasing the membership of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the sub-com- 
mittee did not fix the exact number. 

The bill contains a provision along the lines requested 
by President Freer, of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, in his letters to Senator Cummins and Chairman 
Esch regarding,loss and damage claims, so that shippers 
will have two years after a carrier has finally declined 
to pay a claim in which to bring suit thereon. 


TIME LIMIT ON CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas. 


Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce, in a letter to Guy M. Freer, presi 
dent of the National Industrial Traffic League, says that al 
amendment proposed by Mr. Freer in behalf of the League 
regarding institution of suits involving loss and damage 
claims is a fair one and that he will incorporate the 
amendment, designed to protect the rights of shippers, 
in the Senate railroad bill when it is taken up on the floor 
of the Senate, if it is possible to do so. 

The matter was brought to the attention of Senator 
Cummins by President Freer in the following letter under 
date of October 27: 

“In connection with proposed legislation amending the 
act to regulate commerce, I hope it will be possible 
amend Section 20 of the present act with respect to the 
time within which suits shall be institued for the recover) 
of loss, damage, or delay to property. 

“Section 20 of the act as amended by the Carmatk 
amendment and later by the Cummins amendment, pit 
vides time limit within which claims for loss, damage, ¥ 
delay shall be filed, and further provides that suits shall 
be instituted within two years. Until a comparatively 
recent date, the railroads, while enforcing the conditio 
that the claim must be filed within the stipulated 0M 
did not refuse to settle such claims if found to be er 
no matter how long a time elapsed after the filings . 
the actual settlement was made. In other words, if a 
claim was filed within the proper time and, by —— 
delay in investigation or dispute among the interested c : 
riers as to which particular one was responsible for - 
loss or damage, the claim had not been paid at the a 
of the two years, payment would still be mace when b 
investigation was completed—if it was found that 
claim was just and proper. 

“Some months ago some of the railroads took the po 
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tion that if the claim had been filed within the proper 
time but had not been settled after expiration of two 
years, payment could not be made—even though investiga- 
tion disclosed that the claim was a just one. This seems 
to have been based on some conference of railroad lawyers 
with the Division of Law of the Railroad Administration 
at Washington, consensus of opinion being that a railroad 
may not pay any claim which it could not be required by 
law to pay. 

“While there are probably a few railroads who are 
still paying just claims which were filed within the proper 
time and which have not been in shape for payment until 
two years had elapsed, a majority of the railroads are 
taking the other stand, even though they admit that the 
claim is a meritorious one and even though the delay 
in settlement has been caused by the negligence of the 
carrier or its failure to handle the claim with reasonable 
promptness. 

“As a result of this situation and because this particu- 
lar provision of section 20 of the act has been incorpo- 
rated in section 3 of the uniform bill of lading, a formal 
complaint has been filed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the case being entitled ‘The National Indus- 
trial Traffic League vs. Walker D. Hines, Director-General 
of Railroads, Aberdeen & Rockfish Railway, et al.’ In 
this complaint the Commission is asked to require the de- 
fendants to strike out the present language dealing with 
the two-year limit for suits, as follows in paragraph 3 
of section 3 of the uniform bill of lading: 


And suits for loss, damage, or delay shall be instituted only 
within two years and one day after delivery of property; or, 
in case of failure to make delivery, then within two years 
and one day after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed, 


and to insert in lieu thereof some provision under which 
the two-year time shall run from the date when the car- 
rier advises claimant that the claim is declined; the pro- 
vision which we suggested in our complaint is as follows: 

And suits for loss, damage, or delay, where no claim has 
been filed, shall be instituted only within two years and one 
day after the delivery of the property; or, in case of failure 
to make delivery, then within two years and one day after a 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed; and where claim has 
been filed, suit shall be instituted within two years and one 
day after carrier has completed its investigation and served 
notice in writing upon the claimant that it denies liability and 
will not make payment unless required to do so by the court. 


“Another proposal is that the 11th paragraph of section 
20 of the interstate commerce act be amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


Provided, further. that the two years’ time allowed by this 
section for the initiation of suits to recover the loss, darnage, 
or injury complained of shall begin at and be computed from 
the date of the proper service of a notice in writing by the 
carrier upon the claimant that his claim will not be allowed 
by the carrier, and no contract, receipt, bill of lading, rule, 
regulation or other thing of any character whatsoever shall 
limit the right of a claimant to bring suit as herein provided or 
exempt the carrier from the liability imposed by this section. 


“Either one of these proposals would be acceptable to 
the shipping interests. Although the matter is being 
presented to you at a late date in your consideration of 
railroad legislation, we hope it will be possible for you 
to incorporate some amenfment to section 20 to take care 
of this situation. 

“A similar letter is being addressed to Chairman Esch 
of the House committee.” 

Senator Cummins, under date of October 30, replied to 
President Freer as follows: 

I have yours of the 27th instant relative to the amend- 
ment to section 20, of the act to regulate commerce, pro- 
viding for an extension of the statute of limitation for 
the bringing of suits. I think your proposal is a fair 
One and if it is possible to do it, I will incorporate the 
amendment at some time while the bill is under consid- 
eration by the Senate.” 


RULE FOR RATE-MAKING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Representative J. Stanley Webster of Spokane, Wash., 
member of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, in a discussion with The Traffic World as to 
the character of the rule of rate-making that should be 
ee orated in the railroad bill, took the position that 
eg is a common-sense, businesslike legislative direction 

at should be given the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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as to rate-making which is between the present law on the 
subject and the provisions in the Cummins railroad bill. 

He said a rule of rate-making was capable of and should 
be reduced to legislative definition, adding that so impor- 
tant a matter should not rest in arbitrary discretion, no 
matter what tribunal might be chosen for that task. Sim- 
ply to say that rates shall be just and reasonable, Mr. 
Webster said, was to give no direction to the Commission. 

On the other hand, he said he would not favor the fixing 
of a drastic inflexible standard which could not be ad- 
justed to changed conditions, fluctuations of the market, 
etc. He said he did believe, however, that the Congress, 
“by means of signboards,”’ should direct the scope of the 
inquiry into what is a just and reasonable rate. 

Congress, in the opinion of Representative Webster, 
could accomplish this purpose by an enumeration of the 
proper elements to be considered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in prescribing rates. Those elements, 
he said, should be enumerated with due regard to the 
rights of both the carrier and the shipper. 

Without undertaking to state what he believed should 
be set forth in such a rule of rate-making, Mr. Webster 
said that, for instance, some provision might be drawn 
to the effect that it should be the duty of the Commission 
to take into consideration the fair value of the property 
actually used by the carrier in the public service; the 
cost of operation, including the cost of material, supplies, 
labor and capital; the natural wear and tear or deprecia- 
tion; and a just and reasonable interest return on the 
investment. 

He said the dominant thing was that the fixing of a 
standard of rate-making was essentially a legislative func- 
tion, while the administration and application of the stand- 
ard was administrative and quasi-judicial. 

Mr. Webster does not believe that the provisions in the 
Senate bill as to excess earnings are sound, declaring 
that he does not favor taking from a carrier what was 
earned under rates fixed under the law. As to a definite 
percentage rule of rate-making, Mr. Webster said there 
were two main objections—one, that the percentage of 
return might be sufficient one year, but not the next, or 
vice versa; the other, that such a rule of rate-making 
would tend to bring the question of rates and revenue 
into politics. He expressed the belief that the rate ques- 
tion would be injected into politics by those who would 
appeal for votes on the plea that, if elected, they would 
reduce the rate of return to the roads. 

Mr. Webster said that if the House railroad bill, when 
reported from committee, did not contain a legislative di- 
rection to the Commission as to rate-making, he would 
make an effort to put in such an amendment on the floor 
of the House, 


BILL UP TO PRESIDENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The conferees’ report on the Cummins rate-making bill, 
under which the Commission will have the power to sus- 
pend rates initiated by the President through the Director- 
General, and the approval of state commissions on intra- 
state increases must be obtained by the President, was 
adopted November 3 by the Senate without debate. The 
bill now goes to the President. 

If and when the President signs the so-called Cummins 
restoration bill (S.641) or permits it to become a law 
without his signature, after ten days, all the powers and 
duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with one 
exception, will be vested again in that body. The exception 
is the duty of examining all proposals to advance rates 
before a tariff proposing an advance is actually placed on 
its files and not allowing such a tariff to be filed, if, in 
its opinion, the railroad proposing it has not shown prima 
facie justification therefor. 

In technical language, the regulating body is again to 
have all the powers and duties it had prior to Aug. 9, 
1917. That is the day on which the fifteenth section of 
the act to regulate commerce was amended so as to for- 
bid the filing of advanced rate proposals, except by per- 
mission of the Commission. That power to prevent the 
filing of tariffs proposing to advance rates will not be 
restored by the bill finally agreed on by Congress on Nov 3. 

In other words, the object of the legislation is to restore 
everything, so far as rates are concerned, as it was prior 
to the enactment of the amendment to the fifteenth section, 
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which amendment required carriers desiring to file tariffs 
advancing a rate or rates, to obtain the prior consent 
to such filing, by appropriate application, of the Commis- 
sion. The amendment of Aug. 9, 1917, proposed by Senator 
Smith of Georgia, was intended to bring stability to rates 
in effect at that time by petrifying them, during the war, 
on the theory that they were then high enough to assure 
ample revenue to the carriers. In the preceding year the 
carriers had achieved the greatest net ever known. Senator 
Smith then was of the opinion that he could save the 
people from higher rates, at least during the war. 

This Cummins bill being a restoration bill, its aim is 
to return to the Commission, not only all the power it 
had, but all the duties that had theretofore rested on it, 
except the duty of scrutinizing advanced rate tariffs before 
they are placed upon its files for the thirty day notice 
to shippers required by the act to regulate commerce. 

Technically, it is a bill to amend section 10 of an act 
entitled, “an act to provide for the operation of transpor- 
tation systems while under federal control, for the just 
compensation of their owners, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 21, 1918, commonly known as the federal 
control law. e 

By that act of March 21, 1918, the power to initiate 
changes in rates, rules, regulations and practices, there- 
tofore resting in the railroad corporations, was transferred 
from them to the President of the United States. All the 
limitations, as to notice, that had theretofore been in force 
against the railroad corporations, were removed. The 
President was authorized to file tariffs and make them 
effective on whatever notice he chose to give, or no notice 
at all. 

This bill, therefore, is a reaction against that grant of 
autocratic power. In the debates in the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was represented that the President would 
use the great power only in great emergencies. Instead, 
however, the power was exercised in behalf of every change 
the traffic men of the Railroad Administration desired to 
make, except when, in deference to the great volume of 
protest from shippers, reinforced by the objections from 
senators and representatives and by state commissioners, 
Director-General McAdoo decided to ask the advice of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to which would be 
the better way for him to make an advance in express 
rates. Having obtained the advice of the Commission, he 
made the advance in the way that had been recommended 
to him by the express men, rather than by the method sug- 
gested by the Commission. 

It was the ruthless way in which Director-General Mc- 
Adoo exercised the power placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent that created the demand for the restoration of the 
powers and duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Bills to restore the regulating body to power and duty 
were introduced within a few months after the passage 
of the federal control bill. Opposition to McAdoo’s despotic 
handling of rate questions was heartened by the outcome of 
the election in November, 1918. The autocratic manner 
in which he had exercised the power entrusted to the 
President was not an issue in the political campaign. 
However, the men who had most strenuously opposed 
the grant of power to the President, were the leaders of 
the party which was victorious in November, 1918. 

Not much was done toward pressing forward the restora- 
tion at the short session of Congress following the elec- 
tion of 1918, although the opposition to McAdoo’s methods 
was vigorous, and not good tempered, at all times. 

Then came Director-General Hines. With him came a 
change in policy toward the shippers and the regulating body. 
Over-night changes in rates were not proposed so freely. 
The Railroad Administration began giving some attention 
to the shippers. At that short session, however, the Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce held hearings on the 
railroad question. At those hearings, Director-General 
McAdoo’s policy was denounced without limit. 

It was not, however, until after President Wilson con- 
vened Congress in extraordinary session in May of this 
year, that real steps toward restoration were taken. The 
Senate without opposition, passed the measure on June 
12. The House, however, did not act on the measure until 
September because, by that time, the changed policy of 
Director-General Hines had so mollified the shippers that 
there was.less demand for the passage of the restoration 
bill. Mr. Hines, acting on the assumption that the war 
came to an end, so far as emergency operations were con- 
cerned, when the armistice was signed, had announced 
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that he would take the advice of the Interstate Conimeres 
Commission, and not use the autocratic power of the Presi. 
dent in making rate changes. He carried out his promise 
by submitting important proposals to the regulatine bod 
and not disregarding the advice it gave. . 

Some of the lumbermen in the northwest, and Other 
shippers, however, revived the bill in September by tell. 
ing the House committee that there was still a desire 
among shippers for a restoration of the powers and duties 
of the Commission. On Oct. 30 the House adopied the 
conference report on the bill and five days later the Senate 
finally disposed of the matter, so far as Congress could 
dispose of it, by also agreeing upon the conference report, 

Thereby they presented to the President the question 
whether he would sign a measure depriving himself of 
powers given to him for the conduct of the war, the No- 
torious history of the measure being that it was called 
forth by what shippers considered the abuse of power 
exercised by Director-General McAdoo. Although he had 
not followed the example of his predecessor, Director-Gep. 
eral Hines opposed the enactment of the restoration bill on 
the ground that, as a matter of principle, the control of 
rates should be left, for the remainder of the period of 
federal operation, with the President. As a matter of ad. 
ministration, he said, the passage of the bill would not 
be embarrassing on account of the cordiality of the relations 
between the Railroad Administration and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Commissioner Clark, in his testimony before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce said he saw 
no particular need for the legislation. That created the 
impression that he was opposing its enactment. As a 
matter of fact, he merely said he did not see the need for 
it and but for the insistence of some of the lumbermen 
and the shippers it might not have been passed, because 
of the changed policy of the Director-General. 

The bill also restores the powers of the state commis 
sions. That is accomplished by means of a proviso to 
that part of the bill which exempts the President, when 
he files tariffs, from the necessity of obtaining fifteenth 
section permission. That part of the bill says: “Provided, 
that no change or increase shall hereafter be made by the 
President in intrastate rates, fares, charges, classifications, 
regulations, or practices without having first secured the 
approval of the proper state regulating tribunals conform: 
able to the laws of the several states, except that this 
amendment shall not apply to cases now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which cases shall 
proceed to final determination under the law as it existed 
at the time of the passage of this act.” 

In the event the bill becomes law, during the short time 
of federal operation remaining, President Wilson, through 
his agents, must go to each state commission and comply 
with the laws of the state and the rules prescribed by 
the state regulating body as a condition precedent to any 
change in the rates, rules, regulations or practice. In 
some states the equivalent of a fifteenth section permit 
must be obtained before a tariff may be put on the files 
for consideration. 

Enactment of the bill, it is believed, would make it 
necessary for the Railroad Administration to restore to 
office all the tariff and traffic men and all the local lawyers 
that, prior to federal control, had been handling rate ques 
tions at state capitals. A good many of them were dis 
missed, with the off-line agents, freight solicitors, and 
commercial agents, when Director-General McAdoo came 
to the conclusion that the federal government could operate 
the railroads without giving the shippers any particular 
help with their transportation and traffic problems. The 
traffic division has a good many men on its staff but the 
chances are that it would be necessary to recall some of 
the men who were let out at the time off-line agenciés 
were discontinued and the filing of tariffs for application 
within the states was accomplished at Washington. 

The bill deprives the President of the power to set 
aside all laws, including the common law contained it 
the tenth section of the federal control law which says: 
“That carriers, while under federal control, shall be sub 
ject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, whether 
arising under state or federal laws or at common [a¥, 
except in so far as may be inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act or any other act applicable to such federal con 
trol ‘or with any order of the President consistent with 
this act.” The words enclosed within the single quote 
tion marks, carried in the federal control act, were col 
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strued to give the President the power to set aside all 
the statutes and common law pertaining to carriers, if 
he so willed. é 

The House, in passing the Cummins bill, restored the 
words carrying that grant of unmeasured authority but 
the Senate would not hear to the inclusion of words, the 
effect of which would enable the President to observe the 
substantive part of the restoration bill, if he so pleased, 
or set it aside, if he pleased. It eliminated the words 
under which, as the Senate, by its insistence, contended, 
would have nullified the primary purpose, and left the 
president in the same situation as he was with the federal 
control act -unchanged. 

While the Railroad Administration has not been making 
any general increases in rates since Director-General Hines 
assumed charge, at least 125 tariffs making changes are 
being filed with the Commission every day. Each of them 
containing an increase is being filed under the power 
granted to the President, which power he was to use, ac- 
cording to the representations of the advocates of federal 
control measure, while it was pending in the House only 
in great emergencies. 

In the event of the approval of the bill, or its becom- 
ing effective because the President does not veto it, the 
filing of tariffs will continue, as at present, but each of 
them will be subject to protest, and suspension, if the 
Commission desires to exercise its restored power. 

The prospective change will make it necessary for the 
Commission to reconstitute the present fifteenth section 
board into an investigation and suspension board. When 
the Smith amendment of Aug. 9, 1917, was passed, the 
investigation and suspension board was converted into a 
fifteenth section board. Elimination of the Smith amend- 
ment from the act to regulate commerce will make the 
restoration of the old investigation and suspension board 
obligatory. And when that koard is re-established there 
will be investigation and suspension cases on the Commis- 
sion’s docket again. 

The Traffic Committees 


The question as to what will become of the traffic com- 
mittees, if and when the state and federal commissions 
are restored to their old powers, has not been answered 
by Directors Chambers and Thelen. They will probably 
be continued, for a while at least, because there will be 
a certain amount of work to be done, no matter what the 
method of handling tariffs is. That is to say, the making 
of changes in rates will have to continue, regardless of 
the method of making changes operative. The initiation 
of changes will be within the province of the President, 
just as if he were the combined railroad corporations. 
Proposed changes will have to be considered by the men 
in actual charge of the traffic departments. Director 
Chambers will continue to be the last word on every pro- 
posal to compile a tariff proposing to change a rate. Some- 
body will have to put the proposal into form for considera- 
tion by the state and federal commissions. 

The big question as to a general advance is being 
considered by the railroad executives. But there are 
thousands of routine things that must be handled by some- 
body, and that somebody, unless entirely new machinery 
iS created, must be the traffic committees, as the repre- 
sentatives of Directors Chambers and Thelen. The com- 
Mittees are not supposed to undertake anything they can- 
not finish before the end of federal control, but there are 
changes that must be made to correct errors, to readjust 


rates in accordance with the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the traffic committees consti- 
tute the only machinery Director-General Hines has: for 
doing that routine work. 


A TRANSPORTATION BOARD 


The campaign which Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Railway Business Association, is conducting in behalf of 
the creation of a federal transportation board, one of 
Whose duties would be to estimate the amount of revenue 


Needed by the carriers and certify that amount to the In- . 


terstate Commerce Commission, whose duty it would then 
be to prescribe rates that would yield such revenue, has 
directed attention to just what the various plans for a 
transportation board provide should be the functions of 
such a board. 

Close examination of the plans of the Chamber of Com- 
Merce of the United States, the National Transportation 
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Conference, Mr. Johnson’s plan, and the plan of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway: Executives, as these plans were pre- 
sented to the House committee on interstate commerce 
recently, shows that there is considerable variance in the 
plans. Mr. Johnson, in supporting his contention for a 
transportation board, cites the fact that the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Transportation Conference are in favor 
of a transportation board. Although he has repeatedly 
pointed out that fact, the kind of board the Chamber of 
Commerce members, or even the Transportation Confer- 
ence, voted for is not the kind of board Mr. Johnson 
favors. 

As a matter of fact, the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in voting for a transporta- 
tion board, had only a general outline of what the func- 
tions of the board should be before them when they cast 
their votes and this general outline, briefly, was to the 
effect that the board should be created for the purpose of 
facilitating the development of national systems of rail, 
water and highway transportation. There was nothing 
in the chamber’s plan as to the board having power to 
prescribe the amount of revenue which should be the 
basis for the rates to be fixed by the Commission. Neither 
does the plan of the Transportation Conference cover this 
point, although this plan is more specific as to what should 
be the functions of the proposed board and would confer 
much broader powers on the board than the chamber’s 
plan. Mr. Johnson is in entire harmony with the plan 
advocated by the railway executives, for Section 6 of their 
tentative bill makes just such a provision as he advocates. 

The matter that follows is the result of a careful exam- 
ination of the record on the questions involved: 


Chamber of Commerce Referendum 


The question relating to the creation of a federal trans- 
portation board, as voted on by members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Referendum No. 28, was 
as follows: 


The committee (committee on railroads of United States 
Chamber of Commerce) recommends*a federal transportation 
board to promote development of a national system of rail, 
water and highway transportation and articulation of all 
transportation facilities. : 


The vote on this recommendation was: Yes, 1,197; No, 
244, 

The language of the committee supporting this recom- 
mendation, which explains the kind of transportation 
board it had in mind when the referendum was taken, and 
which was later presented to the House committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce by George A. Post, chair- 
man of the railroad committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, follows: 


The development of a national system of transportation is a 
public necessity. Up to the present time the steam and electric 
railways, the waterways and highways have been developed 
separately without reference to a common plan and without 
thought of creating, from the various agencies of transporta- 
tion, a unified system. 

The time has come when the waterways of the country as a 
whole should be systematically developed according to a definite 
plan. Their larger use should be made possible by connecting 
them with the railroads at river, lake and ocean ports, and by 
enabling shippers to send their traffic by the most economical 
combination of rail and water routes. 


The work which the railroad administration has so happily 
begun of providing for the traffic use of important rivers and 
canals, and of articulating the railroads with the waterways in 
a traffic sense, should be continued after the railroads have 
been returned to their owners. 

The development of highways transport should be facilitated 
with a view to the coordinated use of all transportation agen- 
cies. While the people of the United States have been creating 
an exceptionally economical system of transportation by rail, 
highways have been relatively neglected, and the expenses of 
carrying freight to and from the railroads are, in most in- 
stances, greater than the cost of the railroad haul. The sys- 
tematic .development and the organized use of hard-surface 
highways greatly reduce the transportation burdens borne by 
the people of the United States. 

It is especially important that provision should be made for 
the common use and construction of terminal and transfer 
facilities at all the larger traffic centers of the country; but, 
unless some federal authority is vested with power to bring 
about the common use of terminal and transfer facilities and 
their joint construction by the carriers (in so far as they may 
be in the public interest) it is practically certain that the pres- 
ent expensive methods of terminal operation will be indefinitely 
continued. 

The development of a unified national system of transporta- 
tion is an executive task that can be performed only by 
creating a board primarily administrative in purpose and or- 
ganization. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
regulation of rates and in the performance of the other duties 
with which it is charged, will have as much work as it can 
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successfully perform. It has not been suggested to take from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission any of the functions it 
has thus far exercised, but a large addition to the duties of 
the Commission has been recommended. It would be unwise 
to impose upon that body the large and exacting task of 
guiding and facilitating the development of a national system 
of rail. water and highway transportation. That work should 
Be a by an especially created federal transportation 
voard. 


“I can do no better than to quote the language of the 
committee sustaining this recommendation,” said Mr. 
Post, when he was before the House committee, August 
18, 1919, explaining the plan of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the referendum taken by the Chamber, and he read 
the matter quoted above. 


Transportation Conference Plan 


On the question of similarity between the Chamber’s 
plan generally and that of the National Transportation 
Conference, which had been held under the auspices of the 
Chamber, but which had evolved a separate plan, Mr. Post 
said: 

“The plan which I present to you to-day has received the 
approval of the members of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and is, up to a certain point, identical 
with the program of railroad legislation presented to this 
committee two weeks ago by the representatives of the 
National Transportation Conference recently held under 
the auspices of the Chamber. The conference program 
goes further, however, and includes certain recommenda- 
tions which, although entirely in harmony with the prin- 
ciples embodies in the Chamber plan, have not yet been 
submitted to the members of the Chamber for approval 
by referendum vote.” 

The matter quoted in reference to the transportation 
board was all that Mr. Post said as to that feature of the 
plan when before the committee. Asked by Chairman 
Esch of the committee if the Chamber contemplated tak- 
ing another referendum vote, Mr. Post replied in the nega- 
tive. 

Referring to the referendum vote generally, Mr. Post 
said: 


It was impossible to place before the members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States any detailed plan, 
couched, section by section, in statutory phrasing, because in 
our referenda it is necessary so to frame the questions sub- 
mitted that they shall be susceptible of an answer “yes’’ or 
“ro” to each interrogatory. The Chamber is made up mostly 
of business men who can and do grasp a business principle, 
consider it and give adhesion thereto or oppose it. You have 
their judgment on severel major points of the railroad problem. 
They have contented themselves with giving expression to 
their sentiments on a few of the many matters that must 
engage your attention. 


Emory R. Johnson, professor of transportation and com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, presented the part of 
the plan of the National Transportation Conference relat- 
ing to the creation of a transportation board to the House 
committee July 23, 1919. As to the duties to be given to 
the transportation board, he said: 


“The conference recommends that a federal transporta- 
tion board be established. It should be an executive board, 
of at least five members, and should be charged with the 
responsibility both of administering the act which Con- 
gress shall adopt for the regulation of railroads and of 
bringing about the co-ordinated development of a nationa! 
system of rail, water and highway transportation. The 
proposed board should not be intrusted with the regulation 
of rates—that should be left with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; nor should the proposed board be concerned 
with the construction of waterways and highways, which 
work should be done by appropriate agencies especially 
created by Congress. The following specific duties should 
be performed by the federal transportation board: 


1. The hoard should determine and asnounce the grouping or 
consolidation of railrcads deemed to be in the public interest. 
An opportunity .and incentive should be given existing railroad 
companies to effect the desired consolidations upon their own 
mitiative; but, if the desired mergers are not thus accom- 
plished by the railroads within a reasonable time the transpor- 
tation beard should have the power to carry out the plans au- 
thorized by Congress for merging all railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce into a limited number of strong systems so 
locxted that each important traffic district of the United States 
shall be served by more than one system. 

2. The board should have the authority to require, if com- 
pulsion is found to be necessary, the railroad companies as a 
condition precedent to the formation of consolidated railroad 
systems to become federal corporations, either by the organiza- 
tion of new companies under federal charters, or by changing 
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from state to federal corporations in the manner suggested py 
the transportation conference. ) 

3. The transportation board should be given authority t) 
pass upon the public necessity for the expenditure of capital 
(in excess of a minimum amount stipulated by statute) by all 
carriers by rail engaged in interstate commerce. This power 
should be so exercised as to prevent unnecessary duplication of 
line or terminal railrcad facilities, and as gradually to brip 
about the unification of railroad terminal facilities and to He 
complish that degree of coordination of rail, highway and water 
— facilities that may be found to be in the public jp. 
erest. 

4. The board should administer the general railroad ¢op. 
tingent fund or funds which, as the conference has pointed out 
must be built up and maintained as a means of strengthening 
and stabilizing railroad credit. The conference does not fayo; 
a government guaranty of a fixed return upon the property of 
individual railioad companies. Instead of the fixed guaranty 
by the government, the conference favors a statutory rule of 
rate making that will yield the railroads as a whole a fair 
return upon the value of their property devoted to the public 
service; and in order that railroad credit may really be put 
upon a sound basis without imposing unreasonably high rates 
upon the public, the conference recommends that railroads he 
required to turn over the larger part of their excess profits 
into contingent funds which shall act as financial shock ap. 
sorbers. These funds should be administered by the federal] 
transportation board; and of the many duties to be performed 
hy the board none will be of greater immediate value both to 
the carriers and to the public. 

5. The transportation board should act as a refereece in cases 
of disagreement resulting in a deadlock of any of the boards 
which it is proposed hy the transportation conference shall be 
intrusted with the adjustment of wages, hours of employment 
and other conditions of the service of railroad employes. | 
is the hope of the trarsportation conference that the disputes 
between the railroad companies and their employes, which 
have in the past on more than one occasion threatened to 
paralyze the industries of the country, may be avoided in the 
future by continuing the method of adjusting wages, hours of 
labor and conditions of service that was adopted in 1917 and 
has been continued ard developed by the railroad administra- 
tion. These boards which have to do with the adjustment of 
wages, hours of labor, and conditions of service are made up 
of equal numbers of representatives of the carriers and their 
employes. It is propcsed that the transportation board act as 
refercee in case of a disagreement amounting to a deadlock 
in any of these hoards. 

6. The transportation conference recommends that each of 
the corporaticns owning and operating the propnoséd consoli- 
dated railroad systems shall. organize with directorates of 
twelve members, ‘‘one of whom shall be a representative of 
the employes of the system and nomirated for that position by 
such employes, and three of whom shall be selected by the 
federal transportation board to represent the principal inter- 
ests involved in the territory served by such system.” The 
directors thus selected are to make regular and special reports 
to the transportation board in accordance with the rules laid 
down by that board. 


7. The transportation board should be authorized and required 
to inquire into the practices of railroad management and to 
propose measures for preventirg abuses therein. Because of 
the incompleteness of past regulation of railroads, the financial 
and other practices of those irresponsible and unscrupulous 
men who unforturately are to be found in limited number in 
practically every line of business have brought ruin upon some 
American railroad systems and have injured the security of all 
railroad companies in the mind of the investing public. It 
should be the aim of the transportation board to promote the 
legal and moral responsibility of railroad directorates and rail- 
road executive cfficers with a view to protecting the funds that 
have heen invested by the public and to make railroad secuwri- 
ties safe and attractive investments for the accumulating 
wealth of the nation. 


8. The plan adopted by the transportation conference pro- 
vides that ‘It shall be the general duty of the (transportation) 
board to promote the development of a national system of rail, 
water and highway transportation.’’ The United States, asa 
result of the initiative of its business men, has an excellent 
system of railroads. Highway development, although long 
neglected, is now proceeding rapidly, and motor transportation 
is heirg organized on a large scale. The country is supplied 
with numerous waterways capable of large traffic uses when 
systematically developed and properly coordinated with the 
railroads. What is now needed is a transportation hoard vested 
with the power and charged with the duty of bringing the rail- 
roads, the waterways and the highways together into a national 
transportation system. The railroads and waterways must be 
connected at river. lake and ocean terminals; through routes 
must be established, through rates provided, and opportunities 
afforded shippers to dispatch their goods on through bills of 
ladirg by such a combination of rail, water and highway cal- 
r‘ers as will be most efficient and economical. This integrati0 
of the different parts of the national transportation system cal 
he brought about only by creating some single agercy with 
authority over the use of railroads, waterways and highways. 





























































Touching on the question of the relationship that woul 
obtain between the Interstate Commerce Commission 2nt 
the transportation board as proposed by the Transport 
tion Conference, Mr. Johnson said: 








I want to say, before I begin reading the statement which 
has been prepared in advance, that the transportation confer 
ence is in no sense in a critical attitude toward the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We have, on the other hand, speaking 
now of the conference as a whole, a very high opinion of the 
work of the commission. We do not propose that the function 
of rate making shall be taken away from the Commission, but 
rather that its rate-making functions shall be enlarged. The 
major part of the Esch-Pomerene bill, which you have unde! 
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consideration, deals with the enlargement and specialization of 
the powc1s of the Ccmmission as regards rate making, and, as 
{ understand the plan of the conference, there is no conflict 
petween its plan and that part, and it is a major part, of the 
pill which you have specifically under consideration. 

It is not proposed by the National Transportation Conference 
to take from the Interstate Commerce Commission powers which 
it now has, but rather to give to the Commission larger powers. 

The regulation of railroads by the federal government will be 
more comprehensive and detailed in the future than it has been 
in the past. Prior to the period of government operation, the 
chief concern of the government was to protect the public 
against unjust rates and fares and to correct the abuses. that 
had developed during the period of intense railway competition; 
but when private operation is resumed the government’s rela- 
tion to the railroads will be much more than corrective in aim 
—it will be codperative. Regulation must become increasingly 
constructive—positive rather than negative in purpose and 
method. 


Harry A. Wheeler, vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago, chairman of the Transportation Con- 
ference, in presenting in a general way the plan of the 
Conference to the House committee, July 23, 1919, referred 
to the transportation board as proposed by the Conference. 
Enumerating the various provisions of the plan, he said 
the plans’ provision for a transportation board was as fol- 
lows: 


Creation of a federal transportation board to promote the de- 
velopment of a national system of raii, water, and highway 
tiansporiaton: to pass upon the pvbliec necessity for capital 
expenditures! to regulate security issues; to administer and 
enforce the measures that may be adopted for strengthening 
and stabilizing railroad credit; to determine the grouping or 
consolidation of railroads deemed to be in the public interest; 
and to carry out plans authorized by Congress for merging all 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce into strong competing 
systems. 


The text of the Transportation Conference’s provision as 
to a transportation board, as given by Mr. Wheeler, fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 7. The conference favors the creation of a federal trans- 
portation board of five members. It shall be the general duty 
of the board to promote the development of a national system 
of rail, water, and highway transportation to inquire into and 
propose measures for preventing abuses therein, to pass upon 
the public necessity for capital expenditures, and to regulate 
security issues as provided by section 5. The federal transpor- 
tation board shall act as the referee in cases of the disagree- 
mort (cerdlock) of a lteard intrusted with the adjustment of 
wages, hours of labor, or other conditons of service of railroad 
employes. It shail also be the duty of the federal transporta- 
tion board to administer and enforce the means and measures 
that may be provided for strengthening and stabilizing railroad 
credit; it shall determine the grouping or consolidation of rail- 
loads dcemed to be in the public interest, and carry out plans 
authorized by Congress for merging all railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce into strong competing systems severally 
owned and operated by companies subject as corporations to 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Referring specifically to the transportation board as pro- 
posed by the Conference, Mr. Wheeler said: 


To carry out the plan of legislation recommended by the 
transportation conference extensive administrative powers 
must be vested in some fcderal agency. It is believed that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ought not to be burdened by 
the addition to the tasks it now performs of a large number 
of administrative duties. Should the Commission, as is contem- 
plated, become the authority for the sole regulation of all rail- 
road rates, rules and regulations affecting interstate commerce, 
its duties will necessarily be enlarged. To require the Com- 
miss.on to exercise the administrative functions contemplated 
in the proposed plan of remedial railroad legislation would be 
to the detriment of the public interest because it would se- 
rously interfere with the prompt action of the Commission as 
a body for the regulation of rates, the task for which it was 
especially created and for the performance of which it is pe- 
culiarly adapted. 

It is }ecommended that a federal transportation board o7 five 


members be established to exercise the administrative functions 
recuired fer the enforcemert of the proposed remedial railroad 
ogc - The following specific duties should be intrusted to 
ne board: 


(a) To pass upon the public necessity for capital expendi- 
tures and to regulate the security issues of railroads. 

(b) To act as the referee in cases of disagreement (dead- 
lock) of a board intrusted with the adjustment of wages, hours 
ag ment and other conditons of the service of railroad 
° HOOVES, 

{c) To administer the general railroad contingent fund and 
to enforce the means and measures that may be provided for 
strengthening and stabilizing railroad credit. 

_. Ras determine and announce the grouping or consolida- 
+ olga rallroads decmed to be in the public interest, and to 
= ‘A out plans authorized by Congress for merging all rail- 
vas engaged in interstate commerce into strong, cémpeting 
ao ms severally cwred and operated by comnanies subject as 
> gag to the jurisdiction of the United States. 
‘chee Fo promote the development of a national system of rail, 
lation’ and highway transportation, by providing for the articu- 
bri pe of the railroads with the waterways in a traffic. sense, by 
heng about the common use and construction of terminal 
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and transfer facilities at the larger centers of traffic, and by 
such other means as may be found to be practicable and in the 
public interest. 

(f) To inquire into the practices of railroad management and 
to propose measures for preventing abuses therein. 

(g) To appoint the directors that shall represent the govern- 
ment upon the directorates of the proposed consolidated rail- 
road companies. 

The board which performs the duties enumerated in the fore- 
going list will be intrusted with an executive task of the first 
magnitude. It should be a board composed of men of the high- 
est character and attainments. It will equal, if not exceed, in 
importance, the Federal Reserve Board, whose creation was 
more fortunate and whose services have been of great value to 
the public. The federal transportation board should be pri- 
marily administrative in purpose and organization. It will have 
the large and exacting task of guiding and facilitating the de- 
velopment of an adequate and efficient national system of 
transportation. 


Mr. Wheeler said the Conference’s plan for rate-making 
was as follows: 


Cne method discussed by the transportation confererce for 
providing such assurance would be the government guaranty 
of adequate return. This the transportation conference set 
aside as impractical and undesirable. It believes that it will 
be possible for Congress to adopt a policy of rate-making and 
control that will give the carriers reasonable assurance of ade- 
quate revenues without involving the government in the obli- 
gation of guaranteeing the net return of private corporations 
and without imposing upon the public the burden of unreason- 
able transportation rates. 

Briefly stated, it is recommended that Congress adopt a statu- 
tory rule of rate-making requiring the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be responsible for railroad rates and fares de- 
signed to yield the carriers in each designated traffic section 
not less than 6 per cent net upon the aggregate fair value of 
the property of the railroads. The statutory rule recommended 
by the conference provides that it shall be the duty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to authorize or establish rates 
and fares that will produce, not for each railroad cOmpany, but 
for the railroads in the aggregate in each natural traffic sec- 
tion of the country, aggregate revenue sufficient to yield, after 
provision has been made for renewals, depreciation, and un- 
productive improvements not properly chargeable to invest- 
ment account, a net return (which shall be available for in- 
terest end dividends) of not less than 6 per cent per annum 
upon the aggregate fair value of the property of the railroads 
devoted to the public service in each of the several traffic sec- 
tions. 


The Johnson Plan 


The testimony of Alba B. Johnson, president of the Rail- 
way Business Association, Philadelphia, Pa., who appeared 
before the House committee, August 25, 1919, relating to a 
transportation board was as follows: 


We favor a federal board to promote articulation of trans- 
portation by rail, water, and highway; to keep informed of the 
public need for facilities and service in the several traffie sec- 
tions and of carriers’ projects for improvements and exten- 
sions; to regulate security issucs; to estimate the amount of 
revenue prescribed under whatever rule for adequacy of reve- 
nue Congress may adopt and the further amounts, if any, which 
may prove necessary io attract the capital required and to cer- 
tify such estimate as the amount of revenue in each traffic sec- 
tion necessary in the public interest to be yielded by rates and 
fares authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

You can not authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to determine how much revenue is needed and escape a de- 
moralization of the mechanism for justice which we now have. 
You can not place upon the Commission the responsibility for 
fixing the amount of revenue and escape a revival of agitation 
against the roads, which would be accused as the beneficiaries 
of ruthless rate making. Speaking for fabricators of railway 
accessories, but speaking with authority, I believe, of the gen- 
eral public interest, I plead with you to refrain from gambling 
away the happiness and prosperity of the United States on the 
reckless bet that you can make such an experiment without 
bringing on the inevitable consequences. 

I submit, gentlemen, that the least eligible candidate you 
could find for the task of restoring railway development is a 
body which in the face of universal opinion here and through- 
out the country denies the existence of the problem and vir- 
tually promises to frustrate any attempt at a change of govern- 
mental attitude. 

It is for these reasons that we advocate the creation of a fed- 
eral transportation board, which, having jurisdiction over se- 
curity issues and hence over railway development, shall have 
the power that goes with the responsibility for resu!lts—the 
power of certifying to the Commission the amount of revenue 
necessary to the public interest. 

This would designate men of action for a task of getting 
things doe. It would preserve this excellent and highly es- 
teemed tribunal, the Interstate Commerce Commission, as a 
court to insure that in getting things done the men of action 
shall not ride rough shod over the citizens and communities 
who use the facilities. 

With regard to sentiment in the country evidence is ac- 
cumulating. Our own association is a constituent member of 
the Chamb-r of Commerce of the United States. One of the 
recommendations contained in the chamber referendum No. 28 
was that a national transportaton board be created. We con- 
ducted an internal poll among our mcmbers to determine how 
our assoc’ation would vote. On the recommendation in ques- 
tion fewer than 5 per cent of those voting said no on that 
provision. All the constituent bodes in the chamber through- 
out the country recorded a vote of 1,196 in favor to 245 opposed. 
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The National Transportation Conference makes such a board 
the central piece of mechanism in its plan for rehabilitation of 


railway credit. The proposition is really just beginning to be 
explained to the public, and there is no reason whatever for 
dismissing the proposal as a project which has no chance of 
adoption and therefore is a futile feature of any program. 


Plan of Railway Executives 


The plan of the Association of Railway Executives pro- 
vides for a transportation board which would certify to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the amount of revenue 
necessary .to the “adequacy and efficiency” of the transpor- 
tation systems. The provision is contained in Section 6 
of the executives’ bill, which follows: 


The federal transportation board shall be charged with the 
duty and responsibility of observing and keeping informed in 
respect of the transportation needs and the transportation 
facilities of the country generally and of each transportation 
situation and of representing the public interest in respect to 
the amount of operating revenues necessary to the adequacy 
and efficiency of such transportation facilities and service, and, 
to that end, it shall be its duty to study the financial condition 
and tredit of all common carriers subject to the act to regulate 
commerce, to inform itself as to the amount of operating reve- 
nues such carriers require in order to pay the wages of labor 
and all other expenses of operation including taxes, a fair re- 
turn on the properly held for or used in the public service and 
to establish and maintain a credit sufficient to attract the new 
capital necessary in the public interest, in order that adequate 
and efficient transportation service and facilities may at all 
times be provided, which amount, as to the carriers in the 
several rate-making groups hereinafter provided for, it shall 
from time to time certify to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and the said commission, in any proceeding before it as 
to rates, fares, and charges, shall, for the purpose of its deci- 
sion, accept the said amount so certified as correct unless good 
cause be shown against it. In arriving at the amount to be 
embodied in its certificate, the federal transportation board 
shall take a comprehensive view of each rate-making group, 
and the amount of needed revenue shall be determined with 
reasonable reference to railroads fairly representative of aver- 
age conditions therein. In any proceeding involving the level 
of rates, fares and charges, or which may substantially affect 
the revenues of the carriers in any rate-making group, it shall 
be the duty of the federal transportation board to intervene 
and, on behalf of the public, make to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or the regional commissions, as the case may be, 
such representations or recommendations, with the reasons 
therefor, and show such cause, as it may in the _ performance 
of its duties imposed by this act, deem proper and appropriate 
in the public interest. 

Tt shall from time to time make reports to Congress, ac- 
companied by recommendations of such measures and policies 
as in its opinion will promote the interest of the public in 
respect of the efficiency of the transportation service and the 
adequacy of transportation facilities, 


Letter of Co-operative Committee 


Following is the complete text of the letter sent out by 
the so-called “Co-operative Committee on Railway Legisla- 
tion,” from Atlantic City, October 23: 

“In view of the great number of diverse plans which are 
before Congress for legislation affecting transportation, 
the confusion of counsels from business sources and the 
silence of many influential business bodies, representatives 
of business organizations after conferences in Atlantic City 
drafted a statement of principles not conflicting with Ref- 
erendum 28 of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This statement is offered herewith for considera- 
tion of your association. 

“The conferees were present in their individual capa- 
cities. Their action was not official and was confined to 
steps for ascertainment of the views of their respective 
organizations. 

“The situation is urgent. The return of the roads before 
the end of the year and the enactment by Congress of com- 
prehensive legislation prescribing the conditions is indi- 
cated by all Washington advices. If business opinion is to 
influence the character of this legislation it must be uni- 
fied and registered now. 

“Immediate consideration of the principles herewith 
presented is invited and urged. Endorsements of the state- 
ment and expressions of a purpose to co-operate in ‘con- 
veying business sentiment to Congress may be addressed to 
N. B. Kelly, Chamber of Commerce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“From those present at the conference a committee was 
constituted to obtain consideration of this statement by 
business bodies and to facilitate joint activities in rela- 
tion thereto. The committee is composed of the following: 
Harry H. Merrick, Mississippi Valley Association; (repre- 
sentative to be designated), American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; Stephen C. Mason, National Association of Manufac- 
turers; Alba B. Johnson, Railway Business Association; 
John M. Guild, Kansas City Chamber of Commerce; Clar- 
ence H. Howard, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; Walter 
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Parker, New Orleans Association of Commerce; Fdwarq 
E. Gore, Chicago Association of Commerce; A. C. Terry 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; N. B. Kelly, Philadel. 
phia Chamber of Commerce; Charles A. Falconer, Baltj- 
more Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association. 

“Names of the executive sub-committee are signed to this 
letter. The statement follows: 










Necessity for Co-Operative Action 






A committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the Uniteg 






States has called upon the constituent organizations to ¢p. 
operate in making effective the recommendations affecting 
transportation which were adopted in Referendum 28. Public 





discussion since that referendum has developed the subject jn 
fuller detail. The National Transportation Conference 4 ffiliateg 
with the chamber is committed to one of the definite plans 
which it is the task of Congress to reconcile. The co-operative 
committee, therefore, are asking the associations of which they 
are officers and other bodies to consider the following state. 
ment for adoption and transmittal to members of Congress ang 
to advise of their readiness for concerted advocacy of pro. 
visions not authorized in detail if at all by Referendum 23: 









Principles 






I. A. Transportation Board to 

(a) Determine and require provision of adequate trans. 
portation in the effective co-ordination of rail, water 
and highway facilities. 

(b) Determine the financial requirements of the carriers, 

(c) Certify revenue required. 

(d) Regulate wages and conditions of labor. 

(e) Exercise final authority over consolidations 
curity issues. 

II. The certificate of the Transportation Board to be man- 
datory upon the Interstate Commerce Commission as to amount 
of revenue to be produced. 

Ill. Authority for the Interstae Commerce Commission to 
regulate maximum as well as minimum rates, with jurisdiction 
over all rates of instrumentalities of interstate Commerce. 

IV. Revision of the traffic provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act so as to adapt them to present conditions, with care 
to avoid unnecessary disturbance of established commercial 
relations. 

V. Statutory requirement of rates adequate for necessary 
expenses and such return on capital invested, considering aver- 
age conditions, as will provide a proper credit basis for needed 
improvements and extensions. 

VI. Legislation designed 
strong competing systems. 

VII. Early provision for improved service which the Trans- 
portation Board may deem essential in the public interest, to 
be attained through such moderate increase in revenue as will 
enable the stronger roads to accumulate a surplus, part to be 
advanced to weaker lines under conditions determined by the 
Transportation Board for improving facilities and service, and 
an adequate part to be retained by the road that earns the 
income as an incentive to economy, efficiency and enterprise. 

Legislation to require that railroad companies ani 
r employes adjust differences without interruption of 
service. 








and se- 




















to promote consolidations into 















The letter is signed by the following committee: Harry 
H. Merrick, chairman; John M. Guild, Alba B. Johnson, 
Stephen C. Mason, N. B. Kelly. 


The Boston Plan 


The point made by Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Railway Business Asscciation, that the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce cast its ten votes in favor of a transporte 
tion board in the referendum on the railroad legislative 
program of the Chamber of Commere2 of the United 
States, though W. H. Chandler, manager of its trans 
portation bureau, was an officer of the Traffic League, 
which opposes a transportation board, caused an investi 
gation to be made. The Boston chamber is recorded a 
having cest its ten votes in favor of a transportation 
beard, in the national referendum, while the record of 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce 
shows that a special committee appearing in behalf of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce after the referendum 
by the national chamber had clozed urged enlarging the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commisison ut said 
nothing abcut a transportation board. 


The statement of this special committee, which was 
headed by George R. Nutter, was based on a referendum 
taken among the members of the Boston chamber. The 
polls of the United States Chamber of Commerce in the 

ational referendum closed July 24, 1919. Mr. Nutter 
and the other members of the special committee repre 
senting the Boston chamber appeared befcre the House 
committee, August 24, 1919. The Chamber of Commerce 
plan was presented to the House committee August 18. 

When Mr. Nutter appeared before the House cor mittee, 
he explained that the Boston chamber had appointed 4 
committee to study the railroad question; that this com 
mittee had made certain recommendations to the member 
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of the chamber and certain question were submitted to 
each member. 

“About 1,000 answers were received,” testified Mr. Nut- 
ter before the House committee, “—which is about the 
average number that we receive from any referendum— 
out of « membership of some 3,800.” 


Mr. Nutter then read eight questions which had been 
submitted to the members of the Boston chamber and 
none of them referred to a transportation board. _ To 
the contrary, they related to strengthening the powers of 
ihe. Commission. The members voted overwhelmingly 
in favor cf more thorough and effective supervision of 
the railroads by the Commission, the regulation of issuance 
of securities and capital expenditures by the Commission, 
and an increase in the membership of the Commission and 
such a divisicn of its duties as to insure a prompt settle- 
ment of all questions. 

On the question of supervision and regulation, the spe- 
cial committee of the Boston chamber made the following 
recommendation which was incorporated with the com- 
mittee’s recommendations in the House committee’s rec- 


ord: 


There seems to be no sufficient reason for multiplying the 
machinery of regulation and control. A Secretary of Com- 
merce will not, in the opinion of this committee, strengthen 
the transportation systems of the country or develop economy 
or efficiency in service. An enlarged Interstate Commerce 
Commission with somewhat broader powers seems to promise 
the most satisfactory method of supervision and regulation. 
Its authority over all questions of rates, service, accounting, 
and the physical operation of the roads should be unquestioned. 


It should participate in strictly local matters only when state 


regulations interfere with the broader national policy. 
The powers and duties of the state commissions should_be 


defined and clearly determined, so as to eliminate the conflict 
of authority and jurisditcion which has heretofore occurred. 
The proposed legislation might well consider the results of the 
experience of the regulating bodics and work out a plan where- 
by the national and state commissions would supplement each 


ether and together cover all needed subjects of regulation. 


The recommendations of the Boston chamber’s commit- 
tee were signed by Charles F. Weed, chairman; Albert L. 
Scott, vice-chairman; B. Preston Clark, Edward J. Frost, 
Charles H. Jones, William E. Jones, Everett Morss, George 
R. Nuiter, Robert L. Studley, Special Committee on Govern- 
ment Relations to Commerce and Transportation. 


It was explained that Mr. Weed had not participated 
in the preparation of the report, having been in Australia 
at the time. 

Without direct information from the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce the “discrepancy” in the records as to its 
stand on a transportation board cannot be explained. 
The following explanation by George A. Post, chairman 
of the railroad committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, as to the national chamber’s method in 
taking-a referendum, was made to the House committee, 
August 18: 

For your information as to the method of procedure of the 
chamber in submitting its referenda, I beg to state that when 


any of its standing committees, or a special committee created 
for the study of any particular subject of national scope, has, 


after mature deliberation, arrived at certain conclusions with 
reference thereto, the committee forthwith renders a rport to 
the board of directors, making its recommendations, accom- 
panied hy its reasons for such conclusions, and for the action 
that it recommends. If the board of directors considers the 
findings of the committee of such a nature as to warrant the 
ascertaininent of the opinion. of the members throughout the 
country, a referendum is ordered, and in due form the ma- 
chinery of the chamber is set in motion, and each and every 
member organization is called upon to express its opinion by 
a yea or nay vote upon the proposals made. 

_The directors do not record an expression of their opinion. 
Forty five days are allowed for the consideration of the pro- 
posals hy the member organizations, all votes to be filed on or 
before a certain fixed date. As the member organizations vary 
in size of enrolled memberships and income derived therefrom, 
which ji the basis for the number of votes which each member 
organization is entitled to cast upon all referenda of the 
chamby ', the voting strength varies, but each organization, no 
matter how small, is entitled to one vote, and no organization, 
no matter how affluent in income or strong in enrolled mem- 
berships, is entitled to more than ten votes. 

It was said at the offices of the United States Chamber 


of Commerce that the methods used by individual cham- 
bers to get the sentiment of the membership vary. Some 


chambers submit the questions direct to their members and 

Others vote on the questions through their directors after a 

Study hes been made of the questions by a special com- 

oo. The national chamber had no record of what 
10d 


‘hod the Boston chamber adopted in voting in the 
Rational chamber’s referendum. 
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A REPLY TO JOHNSON 


Hon. A. B. Johnson, 
Pres., Railway Business Association: 

Your letter of October 3, addressed to General Trexler, 
president of our company, has been referred to the writer 
for attention. 

To this communication you attached a card which you 
asked us to sign. This we cannot do, as we certainly do 
not agree with your views. We feel confident that the 
power now vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or, rather, the power which the Commission held prior to 
the enactment of the federal control act, is sufficient and 
that that body is fully able to perform the executive func- 
tion of enforcing any legislation enacted for the control 
of common carriers, and that that power should remain 
with the Commission alone. 

While it may be true that in some organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, eic., the traffic man does not represent 
the people who employ him, that is rather an exception 
than the rule. In recent years nearly all large manu- 
facturers have organized their own traffic departments, 
and in each such case the traffic manager does represent 
in all matters pertaining to transportation problems, those 
who employ him. 

We must take exception to that part of your pamphlet 
in which you refer to the traffic man as a specialist. He 
is a specialist in transportation and rate matters, but it 
is not true that he is appointed to see to it week in and 
week out that his company get the most they can out of 
the existing railroad plant at the lowest possible rate. 
The traffic manager in a company like ours, which is 
growing continually, must necessarily look to the future 
for the development of additional consuming territory to 
market his products and the ability of the carriers to 
meet these requirements. 


An efficient traffic manager is one who asks for rea- 
sonable rates that will pay the carriers a fair return upon 
the service performed and then demand the proper service. 

The writer has continually advocated before the dif- 
ferent committees, both district and regional, and par- 
ticularly the Philadelphia District Committee, the impor- 
tance of service. The vital factor in transportation today 
is service. 


I am sorry that we are unable to agree with your views, 
and certainly cannot permit our name to be used in this 
connection, as we are heartily in favor of the so-called 
Esch bill. 

F. E. Paulson, General Traffic Manager, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Allentown, Pa., Nov. 4, 1919. 


THE JOHNSON PROPAGANDA 


Hon. John J. Esch, chairman House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce; Hon. Albert B. Cummins, chairman 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce: 

I desire to call to your attention railroad legislation 
propaganda being circulated throughout the country by 
what is known as the Railway Business Association of 30 
Church street, New York, the president of said association 
being Alba B. Johnson. The personnel of this association 
appears to be manufacturers of railway material and equip- 
ment, also railroad contractors. 

This literature calls for the adoption of a plan of legis- 
lation by Congress which would establish, in what is known 
as a Transportation Board, jurisdiction over the issuance of 
railroad securities and the control of railroad rates, and 
practically everything else desired by railroad interests. 

It is proposed the Transportation Board control the rates 
by having absolute jurisdiction to determine the financial 
requirements of the carriers and from time to time issue 
certificates to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
certificates are to be mandatory upon the Commission as to 
the regulation of the rates it orders carriers to establish. 
In other words, instead of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion retaining sole jurisdiction to investigate the financial 
conditions of the roads and decide whether a petition by 
the carriers for a 5, 25 or 50 per cent increase in rates is 
necessary and reasonable and just to the public, the Rail- 
way Business Association proposes that a Transportation 
Board determine and certify the financial requirements of 
the carriers, and that its certificates must be mandatory 
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upon the Interstate Commerce Commission in its considera- 
tion of decisions and orders to the carriers. 

I am in favor of carriers being allowed to establish ade- 
quate and reasonable rates, but I most strenuously object 
to the elimination of every rate-making principle, except 
the question of revenue, when arriving at what are reason- 
able and just rates. As usual, however, the railway presi- 
dents and manufacturers of railway material and equip- 
ment are apparently not interested in the public question 
of reasonable rates and practices, but their viewpoint ap- 
pears to be narrowed down to the one issue—revenue. 

As you well know, the Act to Regulate Commerce under 
which the Commission acquires its jurisdiction provides, 
among other things, that the charges made by carriers for 
the service rendered shall be just and reasonable. If we 
are to take from the Commission its jurisdiction and con- 
trol over the reasonableness of rates, the rate certificates of 
the so-called Transportation Board might as well be di- 
rected to the manager of the roads instead of the Commis- 
sion. This is substantially the way the Railroad Adminis- 
tration has been functioning and shippers are sick of it. 

It is common shop talk how shippers have opposed in 
vain the arbitrary establishment of excessive rates by the 
Railroad Administration, and how their complaints to the 
Administration in regard to discriminatory rates have usu- 
ally been met by increasing the rate structures instead of 
putting the complaining party on a rate parity with the 
alleged discriminatory rates. We do not want another 
board like this. 

If the Railroad Business Association is convinced the 
Commission has substantially outlived its usefulness and 
feels that the good work done by the Commission should 
be abandoned, it should come out in the open and tell the 
public that what the association desires is either to make 
a rubber stamp out of the Commission or to abolish it. 

In some of the literature being distributed by said asso- 
ciation there is a warning to the business men for them 
not to be guided by the opinion of their traffic managers 
or traffic associations, but for them to use their own 
broader judgment on questions relating to railroad legis- 
lation. In other literature the association is calling on 
business men to approve its railroad plan and urging them 
to use their influence to get Congress to pass railroad 
legislation that will make a certificate of the so-called 
Transportation Board mandatory upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission instead of being merely permissive, as 
provided for in the present Senate Bill 2906. Some of my 
members who have been trapped by this clever propa- 
ganda have since been to see me and requested me to take 
what steps I thought necessary to combat such a campaign. 
I am therefore furnishing you this information for what 
it may be worth. 

I am satisfied the Senate and House Committees on In- 
terstate Commerce are already convinced that it would be 
unwise to curtail the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
power. I trust, however, the congressional committees will 
take time to thoroughly investigate any railroad legisla- 
tion campaign carried to Congress by this association, and 
will not give any undue consideration to the propaganda 
that traffic men and traffic associations are narrow mindel 
and not qualified to pass judgment on railroad legislative 
questions. 

I also wish to call to your attention the fact that “our 
friend,” Mr. Alba A. Johnson, has just managed to get on 
a committee appdinted last week by the Atlantic City 
Business Man’s Convention, and as a member of that com- 
mittee is now sending out letters to the effect that the 
delegates at the Atlantic City convention have adopted the 
committee’s railroad legislation plan (which plan is the 
same as the Railway Business Association). It is stated 
in the first paragraph of the letters that “representatives 
of business organizations after conference in Atlantic City 
drafted a statement of principles not conflicting with refer- 
endum 28 of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States.” 

This latter statement is not true. Instead of the con- 
vention’s plan being similar to the U. S. Chamber’s plan, 
in regard to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s pow- 
ers, it is for all intents and purposes identical with the rail- 
way executives’ plan, which latter plan calls for issuing 
mandatory certificates to the Commission. 

As heretofore stated, the Atlantic City Convention plan 
and the Railway Business Association plan calls for a 
Transportation Board to determine the financial requixe- 
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ments of the roads, to exercise authority over the security 
issues, and to issue certificates to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which certificates are to be mandatory upon 
the Commission as to the amount of revenue to he pro. 
duced from the rates it establishes. 

Referendum 28 of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce ¢aljs 
for a Transportation Board, but the jurisdiction of this 
board is entirely different from the Transportation Board 
to be created by the Atlantic City Convention and the Raj. 
way Business Association plan. In calling on the mem. 
bers to vote for a Transportation Board in Referendum 28, 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce committee, page 12, made 
the following explanation: “The Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission, in the regulation of rates, and in the supervision 
of the capital expenditures and the security issues of rail. 
roads, will have as much work as it can successfully per. 
form. Your committee has not suggested taking from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission any of the functions 
it has thus far exercised, but has recommended a large 
addition to the duties of the Commission.” 

It is not my purpose to take up the U. S. Chamber's 
troubles, as I think that body is fully capable of handling 
its own affairs, but I cite the foregoing merely to illustrate 
the methods being pursued by these interests. 

MASON MANGHU\M, 
Manager, Bureau of Transportation and Public Service, 
New Bedford Board of Commerce. 
New Bedford, Mass., Nov. 1, 1919. 


lir. Mason Manghum, Manager, 
Eureau cf Transportation & Public Service, 
New Dedford Board of Commerec:: 

Your lettcr of November lst calling my attention to 
the railroad legislation prcepaganda being circulated 
thrcughout the country by the Railway Business Ascocia- 
tion of which Mr. Alba A. Johnson is president, just 
received. 

I have received scme literature and letters in connec- 
tion with such propaganda. In reply I wish to state that 
it is not at all likely that the Committee on Inters‘ate 
and Foreign Commerce will repcrt to the House a Dill 
containing a provisicn for a transportation board with 
advisory or mandatory powers. The Committee is not 
in faver of curbing the powers now vested in the Inter- 
state Commerce Ccmmission as to rates, fares, charges, 
ete., by subjecting its exercise of such powers to another 
bedy. 

John J. Esch. 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 3, 1919. ‘ 


COWAN’S REPORT TO SHIPPERS 


In a statement relative to pending railroad legislation 
by S. H. Cowan to the National Live Stock Shippers’ 
League, of which he is general counsel, he says, under 
date of November 5: 

“Fcr scme time we have been sizing up the situation, 
and conditions as they accumulate and grow more com: 
plex, and expecting railroad legislation at Washington, 
with a view to making a drive to secure the pcints of 
advantage we wish to obtain in the outcome of whatever 
legislation is passed, supporting the principles that here- 
toefore this League has maintained in meeting of its Execu 
tive Ccmmittee, and by declaration of its officers in pub- 
lished statements and otherwise, and by the _ presenta 
tion of these matters in oral arguments and brief to the 
respective committecs of the House and Senate by your 
legal representatives. 


“We have used as much effort as seemed most adval- 
tagecus and desirable for the present with the leaders 
of such crganizaticns of shippers and prcducers as are 
interested in like manner, to get their co-operation ant 
aid, and have them in a condition of preparedness to call 
on when we need them to direct their efforts to the 
same points to which we will direct our drive. These 
involve: 

“Ist. The restering of the powers of the Intersiale 
end State Commissions and courts pending the further 
federal opcraticn, we believe 2s you have veen imformed, 
has finally passed ‘cut of the conference committee, and 
is the recult of the work of this League, and can be at 
tributed to no other source. It awaits passage in the 
House and Senate, because, we have understood, the 
Railroad Administration are asking that it be not passed 
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until the President is well enough to*consider it. Our 
opinicn is that it is the expectation of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and railroad companies to get the President, 
py one means or another, to veto it. This we must watch 
for, and fire in a very strong demand that it be not 
yetoed just as scon as it shall have passed. It would not 
be the right time to do it now, but we can command 
the shipping interests of the country to that end when 
the time comes. We are watching for it. . 

“Ind. To secure the full jurisdiction as far as con- 
stitutions will permit, of the State Commissions and Utili- 
ties and Corporation Commissions controlling railroad 
rates and service. 

“9rd, To eliminate all propcositions of guaranteeing a 
return, to the railroads, or making rates based upon any 
such standard, as being wholly destructive of public serv- 
ice, and inviting reckless expenditures. It is a danger- 
ous proposition. 

“4th. To prevent the creation of a Railroad Transpor- 
tation Board to mix with or intermeddle with the opera- 
tion of railroads. To oppose it, because it would simply 
be the means of interfering with the Interstate Commerc? 
Commission’s operation, and put another wheel on the 
wagon that is not needed. The desire to make them- 
selves useful will prove injurious to the whole public 
service in every way. It is a New York bankers’ and 
general finance railroad scheme to use that board to ad- 
vance consolidation, and eliminate competition, and se- 
cure rates to be incorporated under the act of Congress 
in crder to avoid state responsibility and legislation, and 
to take over the operation of any road which they might 
see fit to take over. It will be a board that will never 
do anything for the shippers we represent. It ought to 


‘be, and will be defeated by the strong efforts we are to 


make to do it, but we will have to defeat it in the House. 
The cutting cf the country up into rate groups with a 
view of securing a guaranteed return on the valuation 
of the property or investment, will be impossible of ac- 
complishment, and very destructive if it could be accom- 
plished, for it would mean the taking of the surplus of 
the strong railroads, and using it by this board, partly 
as an employes’ welfare fund and partly to acquire equip- 
ment, and would make of that concern a great business 
organization to spend money, and make the Government 
part owner and operator of railroads. A good place to 
unload old equipment, and make Jones pay for it. 

“The consolidaticn into so-called competing systems 
should be called non-competing systems, because consoli- 
dation cannot be enforced. It will be voluntary, and will 
result in the elimination of competition, and wholly de- 
structive of service, and we must defeat it. We believe 
the House will stand by us in this proposition, and they 
may have hard sledding before they get through the 
Senate. 

“After considerable correspondence and personal in- 
terviews, have decided: I am to go to Washington and 


size up the situation, and see just when to begin our 
onslaught, and then we will prepare for it so as to win 
cut. It is absolutely necessary, and we expect to suc- 


ceed. Will report further after spending a couple of 
days there. 

“Wish to say that I have been able to align the ship- 
ping interests throughout the southwest absolutely to 
cur propcsitions, and have worked out a lot of leaven 
that has been put into the lump by our railroad friends 
and other friends, and those who have been induced to 
stand with them in support of such cases as the Shreve- 
port case. We are practically certain to be able to get 
in whatever bill is passed, strong provisions for co-opera- 
tion between the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the State Commisions to avoid such complications as 
the Shreveport case, and this will leave the states strongly 
entrenched, 

“I have had a personal interview with Mr. Shaw of the 
Illinois Commission, and who is chairman of the organ- 
lzation of State Railroad Commisioners, and we are work- 
ing in perfect harmony together.” 


SHREVEPORT WANTS ACTION 


The Shreveport (La.) Chamber of Commerce carries in 
the local newspapers a half page paid advertisement, quot- 
Ing the appeal of Director-General Hines to the commit- 
tees of the House and Senate for prompt railroad legisla- 
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tion. Appended to this letter is the following from the 
Shreveport Chamber of Commerce to “every citizen of 
North Louisiana”: 

‘“The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce, realizing the 
serious situation brought about by delay in enacting legis- 
lation, urges that you write Senator Joseph E. Ransdell, 
Congressman J. T. Watkins, J. B. Aswell, Riley J. Wilson 
and Jared Y. Sanders. 

“Tell them that you want laws enacted promptly, return- 
ing the railroads to private operation; laws that will be 
fair to the public, including employers and employes alike, 
but above all, insist upon competition. It means progress 
and is the only way to secure good service. 

“Your welfare depends upon this action. 
to act.” 


It is your duty 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce, October 
31, by unanimous vote, declined to reopen hearings on the 
Cummins railroad bill to give the railroad brotherhood 
representatives an opportunity to be heard again on the 
provisions relating to strikes. 

The organizations, through their leaders, asked in a writ- 
ten petition, that they have an opportunity “of discussing 
with your committee, fully and freely, without limitation 
as to time, the provisions of this measure.” 

It is understood that the committee took the position 
that if the hearings were reopened for the brotherhoods 
there would be no reason why others should not be heard 
also. 

The appeal to the committee for another hearing was 
signed by B. M. Jewell, acting president Railway Employes’ 
Department, American Federation of Labor; W. S. Stone, 
grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
L. E. Sheppard, president Order of Railway Conductors; 
W. H. Johnson, president International Association of Ma- 
chinists; W. G. Lee, president Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen; J. J. Forrester, grand president Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers and Sta- 
tion Employes; Timothy Shea, acting president Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; Martin F. 
Ryan, president Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica; S. E. Heberling, president Switchmen’s Union of 
North America; J. W. Kline, president International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers; E. J. Manion, 
president Order of Railway Telegraphers; Louis Weyand, 
acting president International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Shipbuilders and Helpers of America; A. E. Barker, 
president United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes and Railway Shop Laborers; J. J. Hynes, president 
Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor; Frank Morrison, secretary; B. M. Jewell, and 
other labor leaders met October 30 with a number of con- 
gressmen to protest against the anti-strike provisions of 
the Cummins bill. 

According to Representative Kelly, of Pittsburgh, the 
congressmen who met with the labor leaders in the House 
office building are opposed to anti-strike legislation such 
as is proposed in the Cummins bill. Among the congress- 
men who were present at the meeting were Representa- 
tives Sherwood of Ohio; Carss, of Minnesota; Burke, of 
Pennsylvania; Zihlman, of Maryland; Nolan, of California, 
and Howard, of Oklahoma. 


It was reported that Mr. Gompers urged substitution of 
the Sims bill, embodying the Plumb plan, for the proposed 
railroad legislation, but Representative Kelly said that was 
not true, but that Mr. Gompers had been very careful not 
to commit himself on that question. He said Mr. Jewell 
urged that the Sims bill be substituted. Gompers has yet 
to come out publicly in favor of the Plumb plan, although 
his name is carried on the stationery of the Plumb Plan 
League as “honorary president.” 

Although the report was given out that the representa- 
tives of the railroad brotherhoods who called on Attorney- 
General Palmer October 31 (see Traffic World, November 
1, page 1017) went there for the purpose of protesting 
against the policy of the government in resorting to the 
use of the injunction against the miners, the brotherhood 
leaders said later the purpose of their visit to the attorney- 
general was to offer their services as mediators in the coal 
miners’ strike. However, it is known that the brotherhood 
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leaders are in sympathy with the position taken by the 
American Federation of Labor in the statement issued by 
Mr. Gompers attacking the policy of the government, al- 
though they did not sign it. 

The call was made in company with Samuel Gompers 
and other officers of the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. Stone is said to have informed the attorney-general 
that he could not guarantee that the membership of the 
railway brotherhoods could be held in check if the govern- 
ment intended to deal with labor disputes by the injunction 
process. 

The miners’ leaders have been maneuvering to induce 
the railway brotherhoods to strike in sympathy. The 
brotherhoods themselves are pressing the Railway Admin- 
istration for wage advances. 

A statement issued by Mr. Gompers among other things 
says: 

“This injunction can only result in creating new and 
more disturbing issues, which may not be confined solely 
to the miners.” 


BROTHERHOOD WAGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The negotiations between. Director-General Hines and 
W. G. Lee, president of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men, and other representatives of the brotherhood, in re- 
gard to demands for increased wages, time and a half for 
overtime, and double time for Sundays and holidays, have 
not been concluded. It was said at the offices of the 
Director-General that the Director-General’s decision would 
not be made for some time. The impression prevailed 
that the employes would get their answer at once, but it 
was explained that the conference was asked by the train- 
men before the Director-General finally made up his mind. 


AN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The advisory board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, November 2, issued a statement setting forth 
that, in view of the industrial conditions now faced by 
the country, there be assembied at Washington an indus- 
trial commission “that will recognize the rights of all citi- 
zens and is not pledged to oppose collective bargaining.” 
The statement also said: ‘We deplore the action of the 
federal government in its present attempt at government 
by injunction,” referring to the policy of the government 
in the coal miners’ strike. The statement follows: 


“In view of the conditions facing our country at this 
time, which in our judgment is far more serious than dur- 
ing the late war, inasmuch as it affects all classes of the 
people, and in consideration of the situation, the advisory 
board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, as- 
sembled at Washington and formulated the following decla- 
ration of principles: 

“The advisory board of locomotive engineers, the un- 
doubted Americanism of whose membership should assure 
them recognition, not only by the government, but every 
factor contributing to the welfare of all the people, believe 
that: 

“The industrial conditions now confronting the nation, 
with capital and labor occupying a militant attitude toward 
each other, while the whole country is suffering from 
high cost of living caused by hoarding and profiteering, 
resulting in general discontent, which tends to lower pro- 
duction, has brought about the most serious crisis in the 
history of our country. 

“We believe that there is no industrial dispute or mis- 
understanding that cannot be adjusted upon a basis of 
justice and right, and we further believe that in seeking 
justice, justice should be practiced by all concerned. 


“We believe in the laws and institutions of our country 
which guarantee that all the people shall have equal op- 
portunity and a fair and impartial hearing before being 
condemned. We deplore the action of the federal govern- 
ment in its present attempt at government by injunction, 
believing such action will only tend to make conditions 
worse and defer if not defeat a peaceful settlement. 

“The advisory board have full assurance that we express 
unanimous sentiment of the 85,000 members of our organi- 
zation that the principle of collective bargaining is of vital 
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importance to them and cannot be construed as hirmfy] 
to any interest which desires to be just and fair. 

“As a remedy for the present turbulent conditions We 
suggest that immediate steps be taken to assemble at 
Washington an industrial commission that will recognize 
the rights of all citizens and is not pledged to oppose eg}. 
lective bargaining, as this is a time for deliberate action 
on the part of all concerned in a peaceful solution of the 
present conditions. 

“We pledge the support of our organization to the goy. 
ernment in every just and reasonable effort toward stab. 
ilizing industrial conditions, to the end that normal ¢op. 
ditions be restored. 

“We believe that if such a policy is adopted, reason anq 
justice will take the place of passion, and the autocratic 
and militant attitude now being displayed, a successfy] 
and permanent adjustment of the relations between capi. 
tal and labor, which vitally concerns all the people, could 
be hoped for.” 


BROTHERHOODS SYMPATHETIC 


Cleveland, O.—President W. G. Lee of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, asked November 1 in reference to 
the position the transportation employes would take in 
connection with the strike of coal miners, said: 

“Our organization is fully in sympathy with the miners 
in attempting to secure a living wage and better working 
conditions and believes that the position taken by the goy- 
ernment in connection with the injunction issued will prob- 
ably disturb industrial conditions to a far greater extent 
than recognizzed by those in charge of government affairs, 

“The railroad brotherhoods will assist the miners in 
every honorable and consistent way and the officers of the 
miners’ organization fully understand the brotherhoods’ 
position. 

“IT have not assumed to impose my opinion or presence 
either at the White House or upon the attorney-general in 
connection with the miners’ strike because no intimation 
from the officers of the miners’ organization has come to 
the trainmen’s brotherhood, to my knowledge, requesting 
such assistance or the use of our influence:” 





































CONFERENCE ON RAILROAD CONTROL 


No date has been fixed for the national conference to 
consider the question of “democratic control of the rail- 
roads,” which was to have been held October 6 but which 
was postponed because of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence called by President Wilson. The plan for such a 
conference originated with the Plumb Plan League. In- 
quiry at the league’s offices revealed that there is no inten- 
tion of setting a date for such a conference at this time. 












CABBAGE PLANT PACKAGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 






Agreement has been reached by J. B. Hockaday, general 
manager of the American Railway Express Company, and 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, plant 
growers, and container manufacturers, that the express 
company shall publish specifications for cabbage plant 
packages, effective April 1, next. The substance of the 
agreement is that veneer wood maybe used as the chief 
material for the construction of such crates, if it is reil- 
forced at the ends by wire or metal tape and is of not less 
than 3/16 inch thickness. 


Those participating in the conference with Mr. Hockaday . 
October 31 were Fred P. Downing and G. White, represent: 
ing the bureau of markets of the Department of Agricul: 
ture; C. H. Rodehaver, representing the National Baskets 
and Fruit Package Manufacturers’ Association; E. W. 
Lumpkin, the growers around Thomasville, Ga.; John W. 
Geraty, those around Young’s Island, S. C.; R. T. Moffett 
and F. W. Bolgiano, seedsmen of Washington, and W. J. 
Pierpont, Jr., a package manufacturer at Savannah 

It was agreed that the veneer package shall be accepted 
between now and April 1, and commodity rates applied, if 
it is wired or taped. After that date the plants shipped 
in containers not complying with the specifications for 
sawed lumber or veneered lumber will be subject to the 
class and not the lower commodity rates. 
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HINES IN CONTROL OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


American industries during the strike of the soft coal 
miners will live on fuel rations prescribed by the regional 
directors of the Railroad Administration. The directors 
will be advised by local committees sitting in Boston, New 


york, Philadelphia, Roanoke, Atlanta, Cleveland, Pitts- 


purgh, Chicago and St. Louis. 
With the exception of Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Boston, 


the cities that are to have committees are the headquar- 


ters of the various regional directors. The reason for hav- 
ing committees at the cities that are exceptions to the 
rule of committees at regional headquarters is that they 
are important industrial centers from which the distribu- 
tion of coal can be ordered with good effect. 

Recognizing the fact that there will be inter-regional 
questions to be handled, Director-General Hines has also 
appointed a central coal committee to sit in Washington. 
It is composed of nine members, one representative from 
each branch of the Railroad Administration. 

Appointments to the local committees are made by 
the regional directors and the fuel administrators. As a 
matter of fact, the regional directors will have full charge 
of the matter. The Fuel Administration is alive in name 
only. Immediately after his conferences with the Director- 
General, Fuel Administrator Garfield went to Kentucky, 
leaving all the questions in the hands of the Director-Gen- 
eral. Mr. Hines will not be able to give all his time to the 
fuel problems. For that reason he has named the central 
coal committee. 

No thought is being given to the rights of the holders of 
the legal title to the fuel. They are to be settled after the 
emergency has passed. 

The prices established while the Fuel Administration 


‘ was in full vigor are to govern until there has been a res- 


toration of normal conditions. 

It is the contention of President Wilson that the strike 
of the miners is illegal. It is in contravention of the agree- 
ment made between them and the government, to last un- 
til March, 1920, or to the end of the war, if it should come 
before that date. As the miners are under obligation to 
continue at work until that time, the mine operators must 
accept the government price. Buyers must accept the dis- 
tribution made by the regional directors, who, when they 
act on that phase of the subject, are acting as fuel admin- 
istrators. 

When the miners return to work negotiations will be 
resumed. The rule that was enforced on the railroad 
shopmen will be enforced against the miners. Miners and 
railroad men have been anxious to have railroads and 
mines “nationalized.” They will be, at least, during the 
time there are strikes and threats of strikes. The gov- 
ernment rule, however, is that there can be no negotia- 
tions while there is a strike. President Wilson is not de- 
ciding the merits of the controversy between the miners 
and the operators. He is holding only that the nation is 
entitled to live regardless of the merits of the fight be- 
tween them; and that men who desire to work are entitled 
to the protection of the government. 


Applications for coal must be made to the local com- 
mittees. Appeals, of course, may be made from the central 
committee to the Director-General, who naturally will ask 
first the advice of the regional director and then the cen- 
tral committee. That procedure was determined on in the 
interest of expedition. : 

That Director-General Hines was ready for the strike 
may be inferred from the fact that the commandeering of 
coal was practically begun ten days before the strike, 
When regional directors were advised to make deliveries 
only as fast as consignees would unload, thereby prevent- 
ing the delivery of coal and equipment—especially the lat- 
ter—to be used as storage bins in anticipation of a short- 
age. The most significant fact, however, is that within 
three hours of the opening of the first business day of the 
Strike he was able ot announce his organization for con- 
ducting ihe rationing system. It was an adaptation of the 
Plan of the Fuel Administration. The fuel administrators 
Were examples of the one-man control of the fuel supply. 

he H'nes committees will be an example of committee 
work in the use of autocratic power. 

b The regulations announced by Hines so soon after the 
ginning of business on strike day apply only to the dis- 
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tribution of commercial soft coal. The priority list re- 
established by Fuel Administrator Garfield gives the rail- 
roads first call on the fuel supply. Inasmuch as the Rail- 
road Administration is exercising the powers of the Fuel 
Administration, the question to be answered after the 
commandeering order went out was as to how the supply 
not needed by the railroads should be distributed. 

A collateral question, too, was as to whether the rail- 
roads could not reduce their demand. Regional directors 
were advised to cut their demands as much as possible. 
The result was that a number of passenger trains were 
taken off by the Lackawanna. Other reductions in the 
passenger service were to be expected later if the strike 
should prove to be serious. 

After the strike had gone into effect there was little 
question in Washington about the determination of Presi- 
dent Wilson and Congress to fight the strike leaders. 
There was not believed to be any possibility of a repe- 
tition of the Adamson law surrender. One of the most 
significant collateral occurrences in connection with the 
question of an Adamson law surrender was the unanimous 
refusal of the Senate committee on interstate commerce 
to give the heads of the fourteen railroad unions a further 
hearing on the anti-strike provisions in the Cummins rail- 
road bill. Another illuminating event took place October 30 
when Gompers, Morrison, Jewell and a few other labor 
leaders went to the House of Representatives’ office build- 
ing and called a conference of House members on the anti- 
strike provisions in the railroad bills. Only a handful of 
representatives answered the summons of the labor lead- 
ers. Reports as to the number who responded do not 
make the maximum as high as twenty. That is to say, 
less than one-twentieth of the membership of the House 
gave heed to the call of the men who in 1916 practically 
compelled the whole Congress to get down on its knees. 


It takes one-fifth of the members of either House or 
Senate to force a roll call, one-fifth being the rule fixed 
by the constitution of the United States. That means that, 
unless the men who called on Gompers and his associates 
are multiplied by five or six, they can not even force a 
record vote on the legislation to which the labor leaders 
have shown opposition. Of course, it does not follow that 
on a vote in the House the labor leaders could not com- 
mand a larger following. 

A further indication that the government intends’ to 
carry on this fight is furnished by the fact that Attorney- 
General Palmer has asked for an extension of the Lever 
law for a period of six months after the end of the war. 
Return of peace, by an exchange of ratifications, would 
cause the Lever law to lapse by limitation. That is the 
law under which the Fuel Administration, now merged, 
for practical purposes, into the Railroad Administration, 
obtains its authority. - 

Hines Takes Control of Coal 


The Director-General’s announcement, the night of 
October 31, of the plan for taking control of the soft coal 
supply is as follows: 

“Having been informed of the issuance of the following 
order by the United States Fuel Administration, the Di- 
rector-General has issued instructions through the Regional 
Directors to place in effect immediately the provisions of 


this order: 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 31, 1919. 

Acting under authority conferred on me by the President of 
the United States under and by virtue of authority conferred 
upon him by the act of Congress approved August 10, 1917, I 
hereby revoke the order of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tor issued Jan. 31, 1919, in so far as it suspended the order of 
the United States Fuel Administrator of Jan. 14, 1918, effective 
7 o’clock a. m., Jan. 15, 1918, and the portion of the order of 
the United States Fuel Administrator of May 25, 1918, setting 
up preference lists, and I hereby restore the said order of Jan. 
14, 1918, and said portion of the order of May 25, 1918, to like 
effect as if they had not been suspended; and I designate the 
Director-General of Railroads and his representatives to carry 
into effect the said order of Jan. 14, 1918, and to make such 
diversions of coal which the railroads under his direction may 
as common carriers have in their possession, as may be neces- 
sary in the present emergency to provide for the requirements 
of the country in order of priority set out in the preference list 
included in the order of the United States Fuel Administrator 
of May 25, 1918, as follows: 

(a) Railroads, 

(b) Army and navy, together with other departments of the 
federal government, 

(c) State and county departments and institutions, 

(d) Public utilities, 

(e) Retail dealers, 

(f) —_— plants on War Industries Board’s prefer- 
ence list, 
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(gz) Manufacturing plants not on War Industries Board’s 
preference list, 

(hy Jobbers, 

(iy Lake, 

(j, Tidewater. 

This order to be effective at once. 

H. A. GARFIELD, 
United States Fuel Administrator. 

(Order of the United States Fuel Administrator of Jan. 14, 
1918, effective 7 a. m., Jan. 15, 1918, relative to the price to be 
paid for coal by the divertee in case of diversion.) 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 14, 1918. 

All shipments of coal, whether f. c. b. mines or otherwise, 
and all shipments of coke f. o. b. ovens or at place of storage 
or otherwise shall be made subject to the diversion of such coal 
or coke by the United States Fuel Administrator or any per- 
sons acting under his authority, to any persons or consumers, 
and for any of the purposes heretofore or hereafter authorized 
by him. The title of the purchaser, consignee, or consumer, in 
the case of any such shipments of coal or coke, which by cus- 
tom or law might become vested at the time and place of such 
shipment, shall from and after the effective date hereof be 
subject to the condition that the coal or coke so shipped may 
be diverted as aforesaid, and that in case of any such diver- 
sion, the title and interest of such purchaser, consignee, or 
consumer with respect to any coal or coke so diverted shall be 
completely divested and terminated and his liability to pay 
therefor shall cease. The person or consumer to whom any 
such coal or coke is diverted shall become liable as of the time 
of such diversion to pay to the shipper thereof the price in 
force at the date of shipment as fixed therefor by or under au- 
thority of the President of the United States, plus transporta- 
tion charges thereon and plus a handling charge of 15 cents a 
net ton to cover cost of rebilling, collection, and replacement. 
If such handling charge is made, no jobber’'s commission shall 
be added to the mine’s price. If the coal or coke so diverted 
was shipped under a valid and enforcible contract, the quantity 
thereof so diverted shall not be charged against the amount to 
which the contract applied. 

effective at 7 a. m. on Jan. 15, 1918. 


Method of Distribution 


Following is Director-General Hines’s announcement as 
to how distribution of commercial soft coal and lignite 
will be made: 

“One—Bituminous coal, including lignite, taken and held 
in accordance with the instructions of the Director-Gen- 
eral of October 29 and 31, 1919, or thereafter, will be 
handled by the Director-General and the Regional Direct- 
crs through the agency of a Central Coal Committee at 
Washington and Regional Coal Committee which will be 
establizhed jointly by the Regional Directors and the Fuel 
Administration. Such Regional Coal Committee will com- 
prise the following representatives: One appointed by 
the’ United States Fuel Administrator and such others as 
the Regional Director may select to handle in matters of 
purchase, distribution and accounting. 

“Two—The bitumincus coal held must be distributed 
only to those consumers who have no reserve supply and 
must have coal to meet their emergency needs. The fol- 
lowing crder of preference shall govern the Regional Coal 
Committee in such distribution as they may make within 
their jurisdiction for emergency consumption in the United 
States and Canada: (a) Railroads; (b) army and navy, 
together with other departments of the federal govern- 
ment; (c) state and county departments and institutions; 
(d) public utilities; (e) retail dealers; (f) manufacturing 
plants on War Industries Board’s preference list; (g) 
manufacturing plants not on War Industries Boards’ pref- 
erence list; (h) jobbers; (i) lake; (j) tidewater. 

“Three—When commercial coal is diverted to other than 
original consignee, promptly notify shipper and original 
consignee cf each car and keep adequate record for later 
settlement. 

“Four—Originating coal roads should hold a consider- 
able portion of the commercial coal-near coal waybilling 
points, available for prompt distribution. 

“Five—Intermediate and terminal carriers should, as far 
as practicable, move commercial coal to, and hold it in 
the vicinity of, points mcst convenient for prompt re- 
handling and distribution. 

“Six—Coal must not be delivered to commercial con- 
sumers either in accordance with the priority list (estab- 
lished in 1ule 2) or otherwise, exe2pt with specific author- 
ity from the coal committee having jurisdiction. 

“Seven—Regional Directors will immediately notify each 
railroad under federal control of the Regional Coal Com- 
mittee with which it shall deal. 

“Eight— Each railroad shall report at once to the Cen- 
tral Coal Committee and to the Regional Coal Committee 
the name, title, location and telephone address of the 
representative to whom this whole matter will be cen- 
tered for that railroad. 

“Nine—In order that the Central Coal Committee may 
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be informed of the requirements for Goal in each region 
and of the necessity for transferring coal from one region 
to another, each regional coal committee will make such 
daily reports to the Central Coal Committee as are pr. 
vided for hcrein and may be called for from time to time. 
* “Ten.—Each railroad (or each grand division of a rai). 
read) shall report daily by wire to the Regional Coa} 
Committee, to be received not later than nine a. m., infor. 
mation as to its ccal situation for the twenty-four hours 
ending at one a. m. that day. 

“Eleven.—Each Regional Coal Committee will report 
daily by wire to the Central Coal Committee, as promptly 
as information is available, a summary of the coal situa- 
tion for the twenty-four hours ending at one a. m. that 
day. 

“Twelve.—Applications to Regional Coal Committees for 
delivery of coal to commercial consumers must be made 
through the railroad which will make delivery of the coal: 
such applications must show complete and accurate jn- 
formation with respect to the preferred nature of the re. 
quirements, the amount of coal which the applicant has 
cn hand, and the amount which the applicant requires for 
the preferred use, together with the rate of consumption 
and the kind and size of coal desired, all as set forth in 
Form C attached hereto. 

“Thirteen.—Each Regional Coal Committee will apply a 
consecutive number to all orders authorizing the delivery 
of coal and compliance with such orders must be reported 
promptly by the railroad to the Regional Coal Committee. 

“Fourteen.—Coal diverted for commercial uses shall be 
paid for in accordance with the Fuel Administrators’ order 
dated January 14, 1918. In order to insure payments, coal 
shall be diverted for commercial use to such applicants 
only who shall satisfy the Federal or General Manager 
of their financial responsibility or who shall deposit a cer- 
tified check or other satisfactory security in such sum 
that will insure’ full payment for any coal furnished. The 
applicant shall make definite written obligation to pay the 
shipper for the coal promptly upon presentation of Dill. 
The legal transportation charges, including war taxes, from 
mines to point of delivery to the applicant, will be collected 
on delivery in the usual way.” 

Director General Hines, November 4, annoure d that, 
with the approval of Dr. H. A. Garfield, United States 
Fuel Administrator, the following explanation of the 
priority list contained in the order of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator dated October 31, 1919, was issued for the in- 
formation of all concerned: 


(Class A) Railroads—This includes inland and _ coastwise 
vessels. 

(Class B) Army and Navy, together with other departments 
of the Federal Government—This includes bituminous coal con- 
sumed by manufacturers or producers of supplies for depart- 
ments of the federal government when such department offi- 
cially approves the request. 

(Class C) State and County Departments and Institutions— 
This includes municipal institutions. 

(Class D) Public Utilities—This includes the manufacture of 
newsprint paper for daily issue and the printing and publishing 
of same. 


Claims for Priority 


The big question before the Central Coal Committee, 
from the start, was the order in which coal should be 
received by the users. For the purpose of getting the 
distribution started, Director-General Hines adopted al 
old priority list in which the pyreference list of the War 
Industries Board was included. That, however, was 0b- 
sglete when adopted because many of the industries named 
on it are of no importance in times of peace and not el- 
titled to be considered as users of coal entitled to early 
consideration in time of shortage. 

Therefore, the earliest efforts of the committee were 
devoted to a dispesition of the claims of industries for 
preferential treatment. One of the earliest claims put 1 
was in behalf of the refiners of petroleum. That seemed 
somewhat odd, because they are sellers of fuel oil. It 
was pointed out, in their behalf, however, that they could 
not afford to use fuel oil, costing, in the Pennsylvania 
field, $5 a barrel. They do not sell crude oil for fuel 
steam-making purposes. What they sell is the residiuum 
left, after the lighter oils, like gasoline, kerosene and 
naphtha, have been removed from the crude. 

Mexican crude is the only crude that is sold for fuel. 
It is so heavy and such comparatively poor quality that 
it can be sold as fuel. At eighty or eighty-five cents 4 
barrel at Tampico, it is worth less money than the fuel 
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oil sold by refiners of American crude at, for instance, 
Pacific ports. ’ . 

The Central Coal Committee was in practically con- 
tinuous session listening to the representations of mine 
operators, to shippers and the various regional directors 
as to what should be done. Its work was to decide where 
ihe coal in hand was most needed and to get it moving 
toward that pqint. 

The system for reporting the amount of coal loaded 
each day and the amount of coal needed by particular 
railroads is not yet functioning smoothly. The committee 
therefore is feeling its way, listening to the representa- 
tions but, making no decisions except where the fact was 
plain that the complainant had run out of coal entirely 
and was plainly entitled to receive an allotment from the 
supply the Railroad Administration had seized in transit. 

Director-General Hines, November 4, authorized the 
following: 

‘Reports on bituminous coal movements for the week 
ended November 1, show that railroad cars were supplied 
for practically all bituminous coal offered. This resulted 
from the fact that open top equipment was supplied for 
the movement of coal in preference to other commodities 
moving in open top equipment. Bituminous coal mines 
in the Eastern, Allegheny, Northwestern, Central Western 
gnd Southwestern Regions during the week mentioned had 
100 per cent car supply and in the Pocahontas and Southern 
Regions car placements were 96 per cent of cars ordered. 

“Restrictions resulting in curtailment of car supply for 
the loading of stone, sand, and gravel which were placed 
in effect temporarily to enable the full loading of bitum- 
inous coal were removed on October 30 after it was deter- 
mined that requirements for bituminous mines were fully 
protected up to November 1.” 

According to advices received by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration up to the beginning of business November 3, the 
non-union mines of the country may be expected to pro- 
duce at least 4,000,000 tons of soft coal per week. They 
were producing nearly that much when, according to the 
National Coal Association, only 75 per cent of a full car 
supply was available. The figures in regard to full car 
supply, however, are to be used with caution. The mine 
operator, when he talks about a full car supply, means 
one that would be sufficient to enable him to load all 
he could produce if he had all the men he could use and 
had no mishaps to machinery or any other misadventure 
such as do happen. 

The districts producing the finest coal in the country, 
according to the advices received by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, were in operation on November 1 when the strike 
order became operative and there was no reason then 
or on the next working day for expecting them to cease 
operations. 

The distribution of this coal will be supervised by the 
Central Coal Committee, which is in continuous session 
in Washington. That committee, the Railroad Administra- 
tion first thought, should not be advertised to the coun- 
try. Later, however, the names of its members were 
posted in the elevator of the Premier building, in which 
it held its sessions, and signs were put up showing that 
it was to meet in room No. 407. The members of the com- 
mittee are: Henry B. Spencer, Director of the Division of 
Purchases; S. Porcher, E. J. Roth, B. P. Phillippe, F. C. 
Wright, F. M. Whitaker, W. C. Hull, C. A. Buck and A. G. 
Gutheim. 


Fuel Administrator Garfield returned to Washington on 
November 4, and established himself in the LaFayette 
Hotel. He returned from Kentucky on the theory that 
he might be needed but he was not convinced that it 
would be necessary for him to re-establish his administra- 
tion. He was prepared, however, to do so on short notice. 
His idea was that the Railroad Administration and repre- 
sentatives of the Fuel Administration, serving on the com- 
mittees, would be able to handle the distribution. Prices 


and price questions will be wholly in the hands of Dr. 
Garfield. 


Coal for Bunkering Ships- 


To the end that the burden of bunkering ships may be 
distributed equitably and not placed wholly on the shoul- 
ders of this country, the Railroad Administration, No- 
Vember 3, announced that, when all the priorities ahead of 
To the end that the burden of bunkering ships might be 
bunker fuel had been filled, enough fuel would )be fur- 
ished ships to enable them to reach the next fuel station. 
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The Railroad Administration, November 6, through the 
central coal committee, ordered that the supplying of coal 
to foreign owned ships in American ports be stopped im- 
mediately. 

The discontinuance of foreign tonnage bunkering was 
the first general step taken by the government since the 
coal strike began toward curtailment of transportation. 

The central committee made it plain that American 
owned ships and tonnage under the American flag would 
continue to receive coal supplies, but all other vessels, as 
the situation now exists, will be compelled to await the 
end of the strike. 

The committee’s action is similar to that taken by Great 
Britain during the recent strike of British coal miners. 
Officials would not predict the result of the order, but it 
was learned that there are 210 ships in the port of New 
York alone affected by the ruling. Many of these, how- 
ever, are British vessels, which, it is believed, will be 
able to proceed to Halifax for coal. 

Vessels now being completely bunkered, if foreign 
owned, will be tied up, as well as all such incoming ves- 
sels with insufficient supplies in their holds to make the 
return trip. 

Many vessels in the transatlantic service and now in 
European ports, it was considered, would remain on that 
side of the Atlantic unless facilities were available for 
taking on enough coal for the round-trip voyage. 

In a statement on the coal situation November 7, Mr. 
Hines said the machinery set up by the Administration for 
the distribution of coal in accordance with the directions 
of Dr. Garfield, was in full operation in accordance with 
the priority list issued by Garfield. Therefore, he said, 
where there was real need for coal, the problem should be 
taken up with the railroad ordinarily supplying the coal, 
“and every effort will be made by such railroad to meet 
the demand.” 

He said that regional directors had been authorized to 
reduce train service so as to conserve fuel supply, but that 
no general curtailment was contemplated. 

Director-General Hines, November 6, authorized the fol- 
lowing: 

“As information, to save loss of time, and otherwise fa- 
cilitate the handling of applications from consumers who 
require coal, it should be noted that the arrangements for 
such handling provide that applicants for coal make their 
requests through the local authorities of the railroad from 
which they regularly received their supply, or, preferably, 
the federal manager of that road. The list of regional and 
district coal committees established is given herewith: 


Regional Coal Committees. 


Southwest Region, St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange—P. H. 
Greenlaw, chairman; C. A. How, Z. W. Brice, J. G. Livengood. 

Southern Region, Atlanta, Ga., Healey Building—A. M. Smith, 
chairman; J. J. King, Horace Epes, F. H. Fechtig, S. L. Yerkes, 
G. W. Lamb. 

Northwest Region, Chicago, Ill., 226 West Jackson Blvd.— 
T. W. Proctor, chairman; Geo. W. Reed. 

Central Western Region, Chicago, Ill., 547 West Jackson Blvd. 
—B. J. Rowe, chairman; P. Hunter, F. C. Honnold. 

Eastern Region, New York City, Grand Central Sta.—G. N. 
Snider, chairman; A. K. Morris, R. D. Starbuck, A. E. Russell, 
E. B. Wight, H. L. Ingersoll, J. W. Searles. 

Allegheny Region, Philadelphia, Pa., Broad Street Sta.—J. B. 
T’isher, chairman; E. H. Bankard, W. S. Yeatts, J. W. Laurel, 
Cc. C. Foedisch. 

Pocahontas Region, Roanoke, Va.—D. E. Spangler, chairman; 
E. J. Howe, fuel; F. L. Poindexter, E. T. Burnett, J. W. Coxe, 
T. D. Hobart. 

District Coal Committees. 

New York, Grand Central—G. N. Snider, chairman, coal traf- 
fic manager N. Y. C. 

— England, Boston—P. R. Todd, chairman, president B. & 
A. Bi 
Cincinnati—H. A. Worcester, chairman, district director. 

Detroit—P. G. Findlay, G. F. A. M. C. 

Lake-Cleveland—H. 
change. 

Kansas City—W. M. Corbett, chairman, gen. manager Kansas 
City Terminal R. R. 

8 eee Bluffs—Wm. Jeffees, chairman, gen. manager 
U.F. Bw. eR. 

Des Moines—C. W. Jones, chairman, asst. gen. manager Rock 
Island R. R. 

Peoria—H. D. Page, chairman. 

Duluth—W. H. Groverman, chairman. 

Pittsburgh—E. A. Peck, chairman, 
Operating Committee. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 
Regional Director Aishton, in Supplement No. 1 to Circu- 
lar No. 92, says: 


“In order to avoid delay in movement of coal from 
Lake Superior ports under directions contained in Cir- 


M. Griggs, manager Ore and Coal Ex- 


chairman Pittsburgh 
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cular 92, a subcommittee is established at Duluth, con- 
sisting of E. D. Brigham, chairman, and representing the 


Regional Director. Name of representative of the Fuel 
Administration will be given later. All communications 
from railroads are to be addressed to Mr. Brigham, Fidelity 
building, Duluth, Minnesota. 

“All applications from consumers who have heretofore 
obtained their supply of coal from docks located at Lake 
Superior ports will be filed with the railroad making de- 
livery to the applicant. This application to be transmitted 
direct to Mr. Brigham, with copy to Mr. Proctor. Such ap- 
plications to be numbered consecutively and bear prefix 
‘L. 8S.’ Lake Superior). Example, LS-NP (Northern Pa- 
cific) No. 1. 

“This will permit daily loading of coal to the extent that 
equipment is furnished, and in filing of applications and 
billing of coal, priority list shown in Article C, Para- 
graph 2, of Circular 92, will be strictly adhered to. Appli- 
cations for shipment of coal from all Lake Michigan docks 
will be made direct to Mr. Proctor.” 

T. W. Proctor, chairman of the Northwestern Regional 
Coal Committtee, November 5 authorized the following: 

“At a conference of the regional coal committees of the 
central western and northwestern regions, it was decided 
that no diversions would be made of coal from the Utah 
mines, but that local officers would deliver the coal as 
billed, the mine operators billing the coal in accordance 
with the priority orders in effect. Coal consigned to gas 
companies and other public utilities. will not be diverted. 
Coal moving from the Pennsylvania and Kentucky mines 
will be apportioned for delivery by the regional coal com- 
mittee. One hundred per cent car supply is being fur- 
nished all mines now operating.” 


A KICK FROM KANSAS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines, answering a telegram from Gov- 
ernor Allen, of Kansas, alleging discrimination against 
Kansas in the furnishing of cars for the hauling of grain 
and grain products, has sent the following: 

“Your telegram October 25 received. Referring first 
to relative loading in Central Western and Southwestern 
regions seven weeks ending September 27, do not furnish 
fair comparison of relative loading in these regions. From 
July 1 to October 17 the railroads transported from Kan- 
sas farms 71,682,000 bushels of wheat, from Oklahoma 
farms 34,711,000 bushels and from Texas farms 21,438,000 
bushels as compared with 11,898,000 bushels from Minne- 
sota farms, 26,972,000 bushels from North Dakota farms 
and 15,120,000 bushels from South Dakota farms. Wheat 
transported from Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas farms 
was 73,841,000 bushels in excess of entire movement from 
Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota combined, be- 
ing more than twice entire movement from these three 
northwestern states. During same period wheat trans- 
ported from Kansas alone was 20,000,000 bushels in excess 
of entire amount transported from Minnesota, North Dakota 
and South Dakota. During same period 62 per cent of 
entire wheat crop was transported from states of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas as against only 558-10 per cent 
from Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. Alle- 
gations of discrimination by Railroad Administration in 
favor of Northwest against Southwest, and particularly 
Kansas, are contrary to facts and it is hoped that there 
will be no more of these charges from public officials 
holding responsible positions. 

“Referring next to your statement that daily market 
reports continue to show that grain receipts at North- 
wesern terminals are greater than at Kansas City, St. 


Louis and Chicago combined, thus showing improper dis- 


tribution of cars, facts are that from October 1 to 29 
grain receipts at Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City 
amounted to 22,996 carloads as against only 20,985 at 
Minneapolis and Duluth. Also you have omitted Omaha, 
St. Joe and other Central Western terminals. Also you 
have overlooked heavy shipments of wheat from Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma to Minneapolis relieving produc- 
ing sections. Also you have overlooked entirely move- 
ments earlier in season when nearly all grain cars were 
used for loading in Kansas and other Southwestern states. 
Referring your statement that Kansas millers cannot ship 
flour while Minneapolis mills are guaranteeing prompt 
deliveries, our reports show that on October 25 there were 
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only a few mills closed in Kansas while during las{ week 
no loading of box cars with either grain or flour was per. 


mitted for two days at Twin Cities. 

“Referring your statement that there are now in Kansas 
warehouses more than one million barrels flour sold by 
which cannot move, official records of United States Graip 
Corporation show that on October 17 there were only 
300,000 barrels of flour and food products in stock at 
Kansas mills. Referring your statement as to capacity 
Kansas mills, records of United States Grain Corporation 
show a present daily grinding of somewhat less than 300, 
000 bushels. Referring your statement concerning cary 
shortage for cement and other industries in Kansas, short. 
age in Kansas is no greater relatively than in other states, 
Supply of preferential cars for loading grain, grain prod. 
ucts and sugar in Kansas and elsewhere has necessarily 
diminished available supply for other commodities. Your 
suggestion that Kansas situation is not understood by 
Railroad Administration is without foundation in fact. Sit. 
uation is fully understood and Kansas will continue to 
receive just and impartial treatment. Referring instruc. 
tions issued result of Chicago conference, you will under. 
stand that it takes a little time to make such instructions 
fully effective. All available cars suitable for grain, grain 
products and sugar are now being so applied and Regional 
Directors advise me that with movement of empties now 
tided west prospects are favorable for progressive im 
provement in Kansas loading. As advised in my telegram 
of October 18 to you, individual instances requiring relief 
should be drawn to attention of superintendents of trans- 
portation named in my telegram.” 


END OF TRAFFIC COMMITTEES 


The following letter has been received by the various 
freight traffic committees from the directors of the di- 
visions of traffic and public service: 

“In view of the probable return of the railroads to their 
owners on or about January 1, 1920, we desire the work of 
all freight traffic committees brought to a close on or 
before that date and all subjects now before the commit: 
tees disposed of so that the publication of any changes in 
rates, etc., which may result from the committees’ work 
may be not only published but made effective before the 
end of federal control. 

“To that end, the following instructions will supersede 
all previous instructions in conflict therewith: 


“Effective at once, no further consideration shall be given 
by any freight traffic committee to any subject involving 
a general revision of rates except those where considera 
tion by a committee has already been authorized by one or 
both of these divisions. This withdraws our instructions 
of February 15, 1919, in which you were authorized to 
submit these general questions to us for permission to give 
them public consideration and is intended to save the 
committees’ time in the preliminary consideration of such 
subjects prior to a request to docket them for public col 
sideration. 


Effective November 10, 1919, no new applications shall be 
accepted by any committee nor docketed for public consid- 
eration, except as follows: 


1. Applications to publish new commodity rates on articles 
which usually take commodity rates to cover newly developed 
traffic, where only class or combination rates are in effect. 

2. Applications to publish new class or commodity rates on 
newly constructed lines. ‘ 

3. Applications to correct clerical errors. : 

4. Applications to readjust rates thrown out of line by Gen- 
eral Order No. 28. ; 

5. Applications to make changes necessary to comply with 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission (these applica- 
tions to be made only by one of the general committees an 
only in cases where the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
poo the removal of discrimination without setting the 
rates). 

6. Subjects of which either or both of these divisions may 
thereafter request consideration. 


“We feel that there is a greater obligation to dispose of 
the subjects now pending before the committees than to 
handle new subjects, and in the consideration of pendiné 
subjects you are requested to have preference given 
those which have been longest before the committee and 
those which are of the most importance. 

“In order that this may be brought promptly to the atter 
tion of the territory and district committees, we are sent 
ing a copy of this letter to each committee chairman.” 
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The Forgotten Partner in the Railway Business 


(Address by Pierpont V. Davis, vice-president of the National 
City Company, before the Traffic Club of New York.) 


When extending the invitation to me to be your guest 
tonight, your committee suggested that I discuss railroad 
credit. The word “credit”? suggests at once statistics and 
percentages, important enough in their way, but not very 
interesting, especially after dinner, and besides, a good 
many people are skeptical of statistics. So I am going to 


try to keep away from figures as much as possible and . 


put the problem to you on a personal basis. 

The forgotten partner in the railway business is the 
man whose savings invested in railway securities has 
made possible the finest railway systems in the world. 
We cannot afford to ignore or forget this man, for the 
state of his mind gauges the condition of railway credit. 
| purpose to tell you, as well as I can, what he has been 
thinking of and why, and what must be done if his in- 
terest is to be retained. 


Someone has stated that when a business house has 
been successfully conducted through several generations, 
the reasons could be found in the fact that its three part- 
ners during that time had worked loyally together, these 
three partners, of course, being brain, labor and capital. 
If at any time any of the three had withdrawn from the 
frm its collapse would have been speedy and inevitable. 
The world knows very little of what is taking place in 
Russia, but from what we hear we know that the shutters 
are up on most of the business houses in that great coun- 
try for the reason that two of the three partners are dead. 
In this country one of the partners in the railway business 
has become dissatisfied, and there are indications that he 
is considering withdrawing from the firm. His threatened 
already partial withdrawal constitutes the principal part 
of what is commonly called the railroad problem. 


There is one all-important difference between the ordi- 
nary business venture and the public service enterprise. 
The one may shut up shop and go out of business and 
the other may not, no matter how trying the situation. 
It is a truism that modern civilization depends for its 
very life on the maintenance of transportation; the de- 
moralization of transportation in Europe is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the restoration of normal economic 
life. Therefore, if the partner in the railroad business, 
whom we have been prone to neglect in this country, de- 
cides to withdraw, his place must be promptly taken by 
someone else, and when private initiative fails the gov- 
ernment must step in. There are some people who would 
regard such a substitution with equanimity, if not hail 
it with pleasure, but I am not one of those and I surmise 
that most of you feel the same way about it. 


Those of us who have had the opportunity to know 
what the investor has been thinking have not had many 
doubts about the true state of railroad credit. Down in 
Washington, however, there has been endless controversy 
over the question whether railroad credit is good or bad. 
In all the rate advance cases the claim has been made, 
Principally, as I recall, by lawyers retained by shippers’ 
organizations, that railroad credit was all right. Elab- 
orate statistical tables have been produced in evidence 
to prove that the decline in the price of railroad bonds 
was no greater than that of government or industrial 
securities. I notice, however, that in these tables the 
bonds listed are generally those underlying gilt-edge is- 
sues, which, having been issued under closed mortgages, 
are no longer available mediums through which the rail- 
toad company can raise money. With all due respect to 
those lawyers, I do not think they are any more com- 
petent to diagnose the ailments of the railroads than is 
the clersyman the ailments of the body. 

Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, one of the ablest of the railway 
executives, told the Senate committee on interstate com- 
merce last winter that he believed the best judges of 
the state of railway credit are the investment bankers. 
He then proceeded to read this extract from the report 
: the committee on railroad securities of the Investment 
ee Association: “It (the committee) is strongly of 
-© Opinion that the loss of confidence (in railway securi- 
. 1s due largely to the decline in credit brought about 
Y decrersing margins over fixed charges and dividends. 
he conclusions of the committee are based upon an 


examination and analysis of the financial statements of 
a large majority of the railway systems in the country.” 
I had the honor to be a member of the committee which 
drafted that report. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to take a moment 
to give you my credentials before venturing further to 
discuss the problem of railroad credit. It was Mr. Vander- 
lip’s idea that investment banking and commercial bank- 
ing are separate fields, touching one another, to be sure, 
but best served by separate organizations, so the bond 
department of the National City Bank was absorbed by 
the National City Company. Today, while we belong to 
the same family, the company is a separate organization 
with a staff of officers distinct from that of the bank. 
We believe that we are the largest distributors of bonds 
in the world. We not only sell throughout this country 
and Canada, but we have representatives in England, 
Scandanavia, Switzerland, Japan and South America. Our 
representatives in this country are in personal communi- 
cation with 3,000 banks a day, in addition to other thou- 
sands of individual investors, and we have thus our finger 
on the pulse of the investment market, and, from the 
reports of our salesmen, we know fairly accurately what 
the private investor, with perhaps $1,000 or so to invest, or 
the insurance company, with half a million, wants. 

The moving picture people, I understand, constantly 
study the type of play that has the greatest appeal to the 
10 or 15 million people who go to the “movies” each day. 

A few weeks ago an official of a large bank in a nearby 
¢ity came in to talk over the railroad situation with us. 
Among their bonds were some C. B. & Q. joint 4s, due 
in 1921. As this issue is the joint promise to pay of the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern Railway companies, 
secured by stock of possibly the richest railroad in the 
world, it has always been regarded as one of the highest 
grade issues obtainable; and yet we found the director 
of this bank apprehensive as-to payment of this premier 
security at maturity. If careful bank directors seriously 
consider liquidating holdings of this character, how many 
bonds of a new railroad issue do you think they would 
buy? Now I believe that such anxiety is groundless, but 
what I think is not of importance. We are merely mer- 
chants of bonds, and if our customers refuse to purchase 
one line of goods we are naturally going to offer them 
another. But this is not the way railways are built and 
equipped. 

You may wonder whether this illustration is typical, and 
perhaps it is a little extreme. The issuance of new securi- 
ties affords us a method of measuring the public’s taste 
in investments. During the first nine months of this year 
2 billion and 200 millions of new securities have been 
brought out. Of these, 1% billions were industrial issues 
and about 400 millions rails. While the public has been 
absorbing with eagerness over a billion of industrial pre- 
ferred and common stocks, not a dollar of railroad stocks 
has been offered. There is another very important con- 
sideration in regard to the uses of this money when 
secured. Most of the industrial financing has been for the 
purpose of enlarging plant capacity and to promote new 
business. Most of the railroad financing has been used 
to refund maturing notes or bonds and has not brought 
any fresh facilities into existence. While the Railroad 
Administration has spent substantial sums for additions 
and betterment, this money was chiefly raised on govern- 
ment credit and must some day be repaid. Furthermore, 
we have Mr. Hines’s word for it that the war and general 
financial conditions have prevented a proper expansion of 
railway facilities, so that there is still pressing need for 
a great deal of fresh money. There was a time when 
New York banks insisted that their loan envelopes should 
contain at least 60 per cent rails and 40 per cent indus- 
trials. The banks have been forced to modify this re- 
striction and loans are freely made on all industrials 
without penalty as to rate. 

I had the curiosity to analyze the sales on the New 
York Stock Exchange of the week before last. Out of 
6,600,000 shares sold less than 500,000 shares were rail- 
road, and of the rails 200,000 shares of Southern Pacific 
were traded in, and doubtless you know that in the “street” 
Southern Pacific is now an oil stock. If this neglect indi- 
cated a healthy state of affairs I would not protest, for 
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the investment banker does not like to see railroad stocks 
made a speculative football. The figures do indicate the 
judgment of thousands of shrewd men that railroad se- 
curities are not now attractive. They seem to possess no 
chance for speculative profit and do not offer at the pres- 
ent time in its stead true investment stability. They are 
neither fish nor fowl. But I hope that as a result of im- 
pending legislation railroad securities may be definitely 
azsigned to the investment classification. As you know, 
railroads are the largest consumers of steel in the country. 
Isn’t it something of an anomaly, when only six railroad 
stocks sell over par, and 7 per cent dividend payers like 
Great Northern sell at a discount of 15 per cent, that 
Crucible Steel stock should sell at 250 and Baldwin Loco- 
motive at 150? 

About the first of July the B. & O. offered $35,000,000 
and the Big Four $15,000,000 of ten-year 6 per cent bonds. 
Both issues were for the purpose of refunding maturing 
obligations held by banks and by the Railroad Administra- 
tion. Both companies would have preferred to secure 
larger amounts of money, but were told that it would be 
impossible to obtain it. Four montfis have elapsed and 
the bonds are not yet all taken by investors. Bankers 
can only buy what the public will repurchase. They will 
not be eager to enter into new commitments so long as 
unsold balances remain on their hands, or so long as they 
can move only with difficulty issues they have previously 
purchased. It might be interesting for you to know that 
there is one thing in the world that has not gone up in 
price in the last few years, and that is the banker’s com- 
mission for underwriting and distributing railroad bonds. 
The cost of money to the borrowing corporation has gone 
up, but that is the experience of every borrower, private 
or public. The investor gets the benefit of the higher 
coupon rate. The spread, that is, the difference between the 
price the railroad company receives for its securities and 
the price at which the banking syndicate tries to sell, has 
remained practically stationary. The possible profit in 
railroad issues is almost invariably less than in industria} 
issues. The distributor of bonds throughout the country, 
being only human, does his best work where he is best 
paid. 


People have an easy-going habit of thinking that finan- 


cial matters are solely the concern of bankers. Our pres- 
ent industrial prosperity is to a marked degree resting 
on the continuance of our export trade. Dislocated ex- 
changes make it increasingly difficult to sell abroad, for 
the premium on the dollar acts as a protective tariff for 
European countries. One of the surest methods of re- 
storing the exchanges is the purchase of foreign govern- 
ment obligations offered in the markets of this country. 
The banker has done his duty when he underwrites and 
offers such bonds. If the public refuses to buy them the 
banker is powerless to render further aid. Just so with 
the railroads. If the public does not buy railroad securi- 
ties it must go short of facilities unless, as I have said, 
the government steps in. The distinguished president of 
the Union Pacific System has well said: “No money ex- 
cept that devoted purely to benevolence is employed more 
in the public interest or is entitled to more encourage- 
ment or fairer treatment and consideration than that which 
is invested in the development and upbuilding of our rail- 
road facilities.” Strikes are a popular amusement now- 
adays, but the reason why the railroad investor has been 
threatening to walk out is because he has not had fair 
treatment and proper encouragement. 


Consider for a moment what the partner with capital 
has done for the country. The 5% billion dollars which 
have been poured into railroads in the last decade have 
been translated into 25,000 additional miles of line, 40,000 
new lIccomotives and 1,400,000 new freight cars, to say 
nothing of larger terminals and betterments and improve- 
ments of all kinds. That these new facilities have not 
been sufficient, you all know. One of the advantages of 
not conceiving capital as merely money, but as things, is 
that we know things wear out. This is why, notwith- 
standing this tremendous investment, the railways have 
not measured up to their job. Ten years ago there were 
very close to two million freight cars in the country. There 
are now something like 2,300,000; 1,400,000 new cars, as 
I just said, having been added in this period. Rolling 
stock, the blood in the arteries of commerce, wears out, or 
is destroyed in wrecks and fires, at a rate little realized; 
100,000 cars are scrapped annually. On the C. & N. W., 
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I am told, an average of 11 freight cars disappear 
from service every day. A plant that runs down at the 
heel so rapidly requires generous earnings to cover de. 
preciation adequately and to attract new money. 

The investor is not dissuaded from buying railroad ge. 
curities because railway presidents tell hard-luck stories 
to the I. C. C., as some people think. He is infiuenceg 
by facts which impress themselves rudely on his mind. 
His dividends, for example, are cut or passed; his coupons 
return from the bank unpaid; he cannot collect the prip. 
cipal of his bond or note at maturity. Experiences of that 
sort make a deep impress, and hardly a happy one. Ip 
days gone by there have been mistakes, and worse, jn 
No one regrets it more than I. But] 
do not wish to discuss particular cases. 

I want to draw a picture of this business as a whole. 
I cannot avoid using a few figures, but assure you they 
are Official. In the decade between 1901 and 1910 the 
railroads were reasonably flourishing. The panic years, 
like 1907, precipitated a few receiverships, but, generally 
speaking, the roads could successfully appeal to their capi- 
talist partner. He purchased 1% billions of railroad 
stocks—a fairly accurate barometer of his confidence. The 
strong roads were carrying a rapidly growing traffic and 
the weak roads were growing stronger and better qualified 
to do their share in serving the communities dependent 
upon them. During this period the roads, considered as 
a system, earned a little less than 5% per cent annually 
on their book cost. The legislation of 1910 gave the Conm- 
mission greater powers over the railroads, and during the 
ensuing five years we have the spectacle of as many miles 
of road operated by receivers as after the panic of 1893. 
In the nineties the roads had not traffic enough to support 
them. Between 1911 and 1915 there was traffic in plenty, 
but no profit in its carriage. Actually the roads were con- 
pelled to eke out an existence from rates which yielded 
an average return of less than 4% per cent per annum. 

In 1907 the railway business had gross earnings of 
$2,500,000,000, out of which the labor partner drew $1,072, 
000,000, while capital was credited with $760,000,000. Out 
of each dollar of gross earnings, therefore, labor had 41 
cents and capital 29 cents. Capital, however, did not take 
all of his share out of the firm,. but reinvested a great 
many millions. Today, out of gross earnings of $5,000; 
000,000, labor is taking $2,800,000,000 as its share and, were 
it not for the federal guaranties, capital would receive less 
than $700,000,000. That is, labor is getting 57 cents out 
of each dollar of gross earnings, while capital would get 
13 cents. Labor’s earnings have trebled, while capital’s 
share has shrunk below the level of twelve years ago, 
despite the fact that 5% billions of new money has been 
invested in the-enterprise. Every rate may be separated 
into two component parts, namely, the capital and labor 
costs. Since 1900 the capital cost of moving a ton one 
mile has been cut in two. The labor cost has doubled. 
The increases alone in the wages authorized by the Rail 
road Administration since the roads were taken over col 
siderably exceeds the total rental payable by the govert 
ment as compensation to the owners for their properties. 
I would not have it inferred that these increased wages 
were not needed or deserved. The point I wish to stress 
is that out of each dollar there is a limited number of 
cents, and if capital does not receive its fair wage it will 
dissolve the partnership. 

So we have a situation wherein the public decided whal 
price it would pay for transportation and the brotherhoods 
decided how much of that price they wanted, and whal 
was left, if anything, the owners might have. The for 
gotten partner, who was always a silent one, can no longer 
be ignored. We have assured him that property affected 
with the public use is entitled to receive a fair retum 
The courts are open if he believes his property is beilé 
confiscated, but capital needs more adequate assurance 
than the right to maintain a lawsuit. We have reached 
the parting of the ways. If we follow the road of dealing 
in niggardly fashion with the owners of these properties 
we will arrive at nationalized railroads, not because We 
have willed it so, but because we do not realize where We 
are going. 

It is a curious fact that few countries adopt governmel! 
ownership except from motives of expediency. Prussit 
nationalized her railroads purely as a military and political 
measure. England may nationalize hers as the easies! 
way out of a situation inherited from the war. Canada, 
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which has had a very unsatisfactory experience in its 
ownership of the Inter-Colonial Railroad for a good many 
years, has been forced to take over the Canadian North- 
em and Grand Trunk because these lines were on the 
yerge of collapse. The root of the difficulty lay in an over- 
expansion of railway facilities stimulated by the use of 
public credit, but the point to be noted is that it is the 
exigencies of her weak roads that have brought about 
nationalization. There was no thought of purchasing the 
Grand Trunk when it paid dividends, and there is no in- 
tention, at the moment, to take over the prosperous Cana: 
dian Pacific. There is a lesson for the United States in 
this experience. If government ownership comes in this 
country it will be caused by the condition of the weak 
roads. People must have transportation facilities, and 
those dependent on weak roads are as much entitled to 
good service as those living on strong roads. 

What then are the conditions under which privately 
owned railroads will be able to command in the market 
sufficient new capital to provide the facilities demanded 
by the commerce of 110 million people? Primarily, the 
railroads must have adequate net earnings. Heretofore 
what has happened? After protracted hearings the Com- 
mission would grudgingly allow, sometimes, a fraction of 
the relief asked for, and immediately the managers would 
face a demand from one or more of the brotherhoods for 
an increase in pay which would absorb all the rate in- 
crease granted, and more besides; or, again, a state com- 
mission would calmly order a reduction in intrastate rates 
that might nullify any gain in the increased interstate 
rates. Investors have reached the limit of their patience 
at such treatment, so I say that we must assure the roads 
a return which will not be at the mercy of labor or the 
state commissions, and we must assure such a return when 
needed. Power to suspend rates for nearly a year has 
starved to death more than one railroad waiting for the 
grass to grow. 


Against a Guaranty 


I purposely did not say “guaranteed” return, for I do 
not believe in a government guaranty. It could only be 
given in exchange for such close supervision of the roads 
in every detail of their business as to be tantamount to 
government ownership. Again, a guaranty would give the 
roads a living whether they worked for it or not. This 
would be fatal to enterprise and efficiency. On the other 
hand, some men of broad experience and great sagacity, 
like Mr. Frank Trumbull, believe railroad credit cannot 
be restored without a guaranty. 

The theory of our railroad regulation has been sim- 
plicity itself. The railroads were to be permitted to earn 
a reasonable return on the fair value of their property. 
The trouble in practice has been that no one could prove 
what fair value was; neither could a reasonable return 
be agreed upon. Possibly it was expecting too much to 
get an accurate answer when there were two unknown 
quantities in the equation. One of thse unknown quanti- 
ties is in process of determining. That is, valuation. Let 
me digress a moment here to say that under fair applica- 
tion of the valuation act I do not fear for the result. I 
am more than satisfied that the railroads are under, noi 
over, capitalized. I am speaking, not of the railroads as 
a whole, of course. Only this week I received a letter 
from Mr. A. J. County, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company, pointing out that his company’s prop- 
erties cost 400 millions more than they are capitalized 
for and that the money distributed as interest and divi- 


dends is equivalent to only 3.9 per cent on that cost. This 
Is certainly a small tax which the people of the United 
States are paying for the use of this magnificent railroad 
system. The Pennsylvania is paying the moderate rate 
of dividend which it paid ten years ago, notwithstanding 
the depreciation in the purchasing power of the dollar. 
Of course, the stockholders ought to be thankful that the 
rate of dividend has not been reduced. Or, take the case 
of the New York Central. The statement is made on ex- 
cellent authority that the New York Central’s line from 
New York to Albany, with its great terminal properties, 
could not be reproduced today for the total capitalization 
of the Central before it took in the Lake Shore. The 
Boston & Maine has been officially valued and its cost of 
reproduction new is 10 per cent in excess of the par 
value of the securities, most of which, by the way, are in 
default. Here is a railroad performing indispensable serv- 
lee. Generally speaking, there are no lines of other sys- 
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tems in its territory, yet its earnings have nearly reached 
the vanishing point. The old myth that the railroad 
barons were taxing the people to pay returns on water 
will, I believe, be soon exf#oded for good, and that will 
be a great gain for the railroads, their security holders 
and the public as well. 

I said a moment ago that there were two unknown quan- 
tities, the first of which was the fair value. This, Mr. 
Prouty promises to give us in a couple of years. Nobody, 
however, can promise when the litigation likely to arise 
therefrom will be completed. 

The other unknown quantity in the equation is reason- 
able return. Mr. Clark, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, says the commissioners do not know what it 
means. He wants Congress to tell them. He says: “Some 
people come before us and argue that 3 per cent is liberal 
enough. Others say it ought to be 6, or 7 or 8 per cent.” 
Mr. Clark told the Esch committee of the House the 
other day that “it would be simpler, it would avoid end- 
less controversy and would put an end to interminable 
discussion and argument if the law laid down the standard 
which it recognizedeas reasonable, just as the law lays 
down the recognized standard of interest rates in the 
various states.” This is first-hand information that if the 
law does not lay down the standard we are going to 
flounder in the same morass as we did before the roads 
were taken over for war purposes, in which event three 
developments will speedily follow: First, the investor 
will withdraw his support, resulting (second) in inadequate 
facilities, manifested by car shortages, congested termi- 
nals, and the like, and finally, public demand that the 
government take over the business. 

You may remember that when the federal reserve act 
was taking form in Washington, leading bankers. ex- 
pressed their views about it, saying that it was 60 per 
cent, or 80 per cent, or 90 per cent good. Were I asked 
to give my opinion about the Cummins bill, I would say 
that I think it about 75 per cent good. I indorse the 
statement of Mr. Rea of the Pennsylvania to the bankers 
in St. Louis, that this bill is the first broad, friendly legis- 
lative expression originating in Congress in more than 
fifteen years. ‘This bill, as it now reads, provides that the 
Commission shall make rates which will permit the car- 
riers to earn a return of 51% per cent on the value of the 
railway properties grouped in rate-making districts, and 
that, in the discretion of the Commission, a further one- 
half per cent may be allowed to cover the cost of non- 
productive expenditures which should not be capitalized. 
In my opinion, that additional one-half per cent should 
be made mandatory and should not be left to the discre- 
tion of the Commission. I believe the railways ought to 
have at least 6 per cent if their credit‘is to be firmly 
established. 


A return of 5% per cent does not sound, in these days 
of high interest rates, very adequate, but I have already 
reminded you that when the roads were earning an aver- 
age of less than 5144 per cent in the years prior to 1910 
they were doing fairly well. The most profitable year 
the carriers ever had was the calendar year 1916, when 
they earned a little over 6 per cent on their book cost 
of road and equipment. The average for the test period 
(the standard return) was 5.20 per cent. The actual earn- 
ings during federal control have been, as you know, much 
less than the guaranteed rental, amounting, I believe, to 
about 31% per cent. A return of 5% per cent, therefore, 
would increase earnings in a substantial manner and, to 
that extent, would be, of course, decidedly helpful; but 
remember, that this is not a return guaranteed to indi- 
vidual roads. Each carrier must get out and hustle if it 
expects to prosper. 


Although the Commission has gone on record requesting 
Congress to incorporate in the rate-making provisions of 
this bill the standard to be recognized as reasonable, it 
is only fair to say that there is danger in so doing. What 
this Congress gives, another Congress might take away. 
As it stands, the bill authorizes the Commission to re- 
view the reasonableness of the 5% per cent standard in 
1925, and at five-year intervals thereafter. Judging by 
past experience, however, it appears improbable that any 
return less than 5% per cent will sustain the credit of 
the carriers to the extent of enabling them to meet the 
demands of the public for constantly improved and in- 
creased facilities. 

When the Cummins bill was first introduced it stipu- 
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lated that all earnings in excess of a fair return should 
be absorbed by the government. Very fortunately, this 
has been altered. The bill now requires a railroad which 
earns over 6 per cent to split the excess betwen 6 and 7 
per cent—half to be devoted to the upbuilding of a reserve 
fund of its own, to be drawn upon in lean years, if re 
quired to maintain interest or dividends, the other half 
to be. surrendered to the new Federal Transportation 
Board, which is to use the funds in the furtherance of 
transportation as a whole. After a carrier has built up 
its individual contingent fund to equal 5 per cent of the 
value of its property, it must then surrender two-thirds 
of the excess, the remainder being available for such pur- 
poses as the company in its discretion may elect. The 
wisdom of partial appropriation of so-called excess earn- 
ings has been criticized and the constitutionality of such 
an act has been questioned. On this latter point eminent 
lawyers differ. Some have said that even if this. provi- 
sion were legal it is morally unsound. A major point to 
be considered, however, is its effect on the attitude of 
the investor. If it results in impairing efficiency and in 
chilling honorable ambition it will be fatal to the purposes 
this legislation seeks to accomplish. 


The Cummins bill is not yet a law, and the President 
says that the roads are to revert to their owners at the 
end of the year. With the ratification of the peace treaty 
absorbing the attention of the Senate and the possibility 
of an adjournment of Congress before the opening of the 
regular session, it seems unlikely that legislation can pass 
both houses before late in December. In the meantime 
the investor will get very nervous lest the roads be re- 
turned in their present state of crippled earning power. 
I therefore hope to see Congress pass a bill, without de- 
lay, extending the federal guaranties for six months from 
December 31, or until legislation has been passed. By 
the terms of the Cummins bill, the guaranties are to be 
continued for at least four months, during which time 
the Interstate Commerce Commission may readjust rates 
to produce the 5% per cent return. 

There is one other angle of the problem of raising 
money for the railroads that I wish to touch for a moment; 
that is, taxation. Since the income tax became so oner- 
ous the character of the bond business has undergone 
marked change. The rich man cannot afford to buy tax- 
able railroad securities—they would net him only 2 or 
3 per cent—so he is buying tax-free municipal and state 


and government issues, and getting about 4% per cent. 


on his money. No longer can the National City Com- 
pany sell large blocks of a railroad issue to private in- 
vestors. Of $10.000,000 of bonds of a certain issue re- 
cently offered by us, the average sale was $3.000. The 
popularization of railroad securities is a good thing. But 
my point is this: The railroads must raise tremendous 
amounts of new money; even if legislation makes railroad 
issues as sound and attractive as we hope, can the small 
investor provide sufficient funds? Of that I am not cer- 
tain. Some savings banks already hold all the railroad 
issues the law permits. Insurance companies are, of 
course, large investors, but their purchases must be dis- 
tributed among many types of investment. Liberty bonds 
were given certain tax exemptions solely in the interests 
of distribution—in order to raise the huge funds required. 
It might be desirable, therefore, to encourage the purchase 
of railroad bonds by removing, in part, the weight of 
taxation, which now bars their sale to many large in- 
vestors who would otherwise be glad to assist in the up- 
building of our great systems. 

But expedients of this character do not touch the heart 
of the difficulty. The railroad industry must be made 
self-sustaining and prosperous, and there is just one way 
to make it so—bv adequate rates. Raising rates has never 
been popular. The Railroad Administration, though still 
in possession of the carriers, has just “passed the buck” 
to the companies, who must assume the obloquy of the 
unpopular act of requesting higher rates to restore the 
net earnings of the roads, although they had nothing to 
do with the causes which put their income accounts out 
of balance. I have no patience with the theory that the 
general taxpayer should shoulder the losses of transporta- 
tion. I think the users of the railroads should pay for 
the services they buy. This means a big increase in 
‘reight rates, but let us face it honestly and not try to 

‘er it up in general taxation. It is difficult to estimate 

Yarge an increase in rates is needed, but my judg- 
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ment is that it should be at least 20 per cent. Whatever 
it is, I hope the shippers will appreciate that it is thejp 
duty to co-operate with the railroads in their efforts to 
secure. sufficient revenues—not bitterly fight them. Yoy 
gentlemen know, far better than I, the importance of 
first-class service and facilities. You know that no; only 
must provision be made for expected growth of business 
but that a deficiency already exists that must be imme. 
diately rectified. How is it to be done? The Forzottey 


Partner in the Railway Business must receive fair eon. 
sideration; otherwise it is certain that he will retire, 


THE 1920 TRAFFIC MAN 


(Address of E. C. Van_Arsdel before the Grand Rapids Traffic 
Club, October 30.) 

I am to talk to you for a little while on the work and 
opportunities of the traffic man after the roads are re. 
leased from federal control and I want to begin by quot- 
ing from a recent address by E. E. Loomis, president of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. This talk, while 
it was made to railway traffic men, applies with equal 
force > industrial traffic managers.’ Among other things, 
he said: 


To the traffic man, perhaps, more than to the men of any 
other branch of the transportation service, the return of the 
roads to their corporate managements is of vital importance, 

No matter who is at the throttle of railroad affairs, operating 
men always will be necessary, accounts must be kept, engi- 
neering problems must be solved and legal questions adjusted, 

But for the traffic man it is different. en the roads are 
returned, I believe an important field will be open for traffic 
men, a field fraught with big opportunities. 

To every traffic man, I would say it is vital that he be a 
business man; a man capable of understanding the needs of 
the industrial institutions his line serves. It is equally impor- 
tant that he should be familiar with the operating conditions 
of his railroad. 

The traffic man who understands the theoretical and practi- 
cal sides of railroad operations as well as the problems and 
the needs of the shippers, is a valuable adjunct and a real aid 
not only to the shippers but to the management. 


Now let us speculate for a few moments on conditions 
when the roads are returned. 

1. We now have higher rates than we have ever pre- 
viously known and the indications are that they must be 
still further increased if tracks are to be properly main- 
tained, needed cars and engines purchased, and additional 
terminal facilities, ete., secured, living wage paid, and 
last, but by no means least, a fair return assured on the 
money which is now invested and on the many millions 
of new capital which must, for years to come, be put 
into the existing properties, all of which means that the 
old idea, previously held by some business institutions, 
that a traffic manager’s value was determined only by 
the reductions in rates he secured, must, under the new 
order, be changed. 

2. The increases that have already been made dis- 
turbed numerous rate relationships, many of which have 
not yet been adjusted, and additional increases, whether 
by percentage or otherwise, will mean many more, and 
these disturbances, when unduly preferential or discrimi- 
natory, will give the traffic man those tasks to perform 
which will demonstrate his value. 

3. Most business men are much more interested in the 
relative adjustment of rates than in their level, and they 
are more interested in service than in the actual amount 
in dollars and cents they are asked to pay for the trans- 
portation of a given commodity. 


The traffic man of the future must, therefore, study with 
assiduous care the packing of his commodities and theif 
marking. He must see to it that shipping tickets and 
bills of lading properly describe what he is shipping 80 
as to insure the lowest possible rate properly applicable. 
He must know that these shipping papers are clear and 
legible and that they are given to the carrier when they 
should be. 

He must know which roads make the quickest time to 
the various markets and which afford the best terminal 
deliveries to consignees and he must plan, when possible, 
to make deliveries of L. C. L. freight to the carriers 1 
the morning or early afternoon, and to have his carload 
freight will billing instructions ready in time to avoid 
demurrage. 

4, The traffic man of the future must realize that that 
competition which forces reduction in rates below a fait 
figure or the duplication of freight or of passenger service 
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peyond the point for which there is a reasonable and a 
reasonably constant demand means economic waste and 
should not be demanded or encouraged. 

5. He must insist, if it is not arranged for in the laws 
which are now being framed, on an amendment, providing 
for the pooling of equipment and terminals, at least dur- 
ing periods of car and motive power shortage or freight 
congestion, and he must study the whole transportation 
problem and the laws which govern in order that he may 
be prepared to counsel and advise not only those by whom 
he is employed, but also those who represent him in Con- 
gress, to the end that the country as a whole may have 
adequate transportation when it is wanted and at rates 
that are fair and reasonable. 

6. In the matter of car supply all of the box cars of 
the federally controlled lines are now pooled and, while 
per diem accounting was again put into effect on the 
frst of this month, that will cut no figure during federal 
control in the supply of cars, which will be furnished 
where there is the most urgent need for them. 

There is, of course, a shortage of cars, as everyone 
knows, and that is something for which the railroads are 
only in small measure responsible. 

To begin with, many of the roads had no money with 
which to purchase equipment during the years immediately 
preceding the war and when the war began the demand 
for steel for war purposes was so insistent that but little 
could be spared for use in building freight cars, and 
since the end of the war prices have been so high and 
conditions of ownership and operation so uncertain that 
the railroad corporations have felt that they dare not 
order, and some of the lines have even refused to accept 
allocation of cars built by the government. 

The car shortage this year has, of course, been accentu- 
ated by lighter loading than was forced on shippers last 
year; by the fact that the strike in the building trades 
held up until recently a vast movement which would 
otherwise have occurred when cars were plentiful; by the 
fact that the purchase of many commodities, and partic- 
ularly of coal, was put off by nearly everyone with the 
thought that prices would take a slump; by the fact that 
zoning of coal, which made available many more cars last 
year, was discontinued and by the fact that in many lines 
the production this year is the greatest in the country’s 
history. 

This year’s car shortage, unless prompt arrangements 
are made for exceedingly heavy purchases of cars, is 
sure to be repeated next fall and, because of the growth 
of the country and of its freight shipping needs, the situ- 
ation then may be worse than it is now. 

Here again we have a task for the traffic man, the ade- 
quate solution of which will test his metal and prove his 
value, 

Intensive car loading, reduction in size of shipping con- 
tainers when that will contribute to better loading or con- 
servation of car space; making bulky shipments less bulky 
by knocking them down flat; nesting; figuring inside car 
dimensions and loading in the most advantageous way; 
consolidating L. C. L. shipments into carloads; shipping 
every possible pound of freight before the period of car 
shortage sets in; using trucks or water lines when they 
are available and when by so doing the railroads may be 
relieved—these and other things of a similar nature will 
give wide scope to the activities of the 1920 traffic man- 
ager, 


7. Take the problem of keeping a tariff file and of 
quoting rates and the conditions will, of course, be dif- 
ferent from what they now are and they will be different 
from what they were before the war. 

To begin with, there will be no district traffic commit- 
tees and, therefore, no dockets indicating proposed rate 
changes. With the return of the railways to their owners 
there will be no Railroad-Administration and, therefore, 
no freight rate authorities. 


It goes without saying, however, that some provision 
Will be made in the new law, whereby shippers will be 
given some sort of information as to what is proposed in 
the way of rate changes and the opportunity of voicing 
their approval or disapproval, and here again the traffic 
Manager will be able to demonstrate his worth, for the 
tates any industry or its customers must pay define ab- 
Solutely the boundary of that: industry’s market. 

8. After what was said to have been the most extended 
Series of hearings ever conducted by that department of 
the government, the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
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cently made a report on Consolidated Classification No. 1. 
As the result of that report a new consolidated classifica- 
tion is being prepared and will be filed with the Com- 
mission to become effective some time around January 1. 

This new classification will have in it changed rules, 
changed packing requirements, changed minimums and 
some new ratings. 

Many of the things proposed by the carriers were not 
approved by the Commission, and it is said to be the 
purpose of the classification men to docket these propos- 
als as soon as it can be done. Here again is strenuous 
work for many of the traffic men, classification cases be- 
ing considered by the average traffic manager as harder 
to handle than any other kind. 

The traffic man’s troubles, however, are not confined 
to freight transportation matters, for new express packing 
rules are to take effect on December 10, and to the man 
who is handling export and import business something is 
considered wrong with the day that does not bring new 
rules and regulations. 

9. With the change from federal to private control and 
with a radical change made in the laws governing trans- 
portation, there must of necessity come a multitude of new 
transportation rules, regulations and practices. Some of 
these are obvious and will be made at once. Others will 
only be brought about as the need for them is demon- 
strated—all of which means that the traffic manager in 
the good year 1920 wiil have to put in a lot of his time 
in reading and in analyzing what is to be the effect upon 
his industry of what he does read. He will also have 
to consult much with other traffic managers, for the good 
book, as you know, says: “In the multitude of counselors 
there is safety.” 

10. As to freight solicitors, as we formerly had them, 
they are gone, I believe, never to return. Never again 
will one of them be permitted to procure circuitous rout- 
ing of freight so his line may get the long haul, or even 
the short one, when such routing would prove wasteful, 
but I am confident we shall have men whose business it 
will be to assist in the quickest and best routing—to see 
that needed cars and other facilities are promptly made 
available; to secure the location of branch factories or 
of storage warehouses, and last, but by no means least, 
to assist shippers in finding markets for their surplus 
products, thus stabilizing production and consumption and 
working to the ultimate advantage of all. 


In conclusion, let me say that I am sure conditions un- 
der the new order will offer just as great, or even greater, 
opportunity than under the old, with the added advantage 
that both railroads and shippers, more thoroughly than 
ever, appreciate the fact that each needs the other, in 
consequence of which they will meet as friends, willing 
to give and take, in order that both may prosper. 


Let me also say that in organizations such as is this 
one, where men who are thinking and working along simi- 
lar lines meet and discuss their problems and where, 
when the need for it arises, they take concerted action, 
lies the hope of the proper solution of the transportation 
problem of this great land of ours, and that being true, 
next year should be the most successful and prosperous 
one these associations ever enjoyed. May that be your 
experience. 


BROWN SUCCEEDS UNDERWOOD 


The Trcfic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines has appointed La Rue Brown 
general solicitor of the Railroad Administration to fill the 
position made vacant by the appointment of E. Marvin 
Underwood as general counsel. Mr. Brown, since April, 
1918, had been assistant attorney-general of the United 
States. He was born in Louisville, Kentucky, was gradu- 
ated from Phillips Exeter Academy, the academic depart- 
ment of Harvard, and the Harvard Law School. After 
practicing law, he became chairman of the minimum wage 
commission of Massachusetts and in 1913 became special 
counsel for the Massachusetts Public Service Commission 
in connection with matters relating to the financing of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. From 1914 
to 1918 he was chiefly engaged as special counsel for the 
United States in various anti-trust suits, including that 
against the United Shoe Machinery Company, and was 
also engaged with proceedings under the Panama Canal 
Act, relating to the control of water carriers by competi- 
tors. 
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SHIPPING BOARD CHANGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


J. H. Rosseter, who since September of last year has 
been director of operations of the United States Shipping 
Board, resigned November 1. John E. Cushing, assistant 
director, will succeed Mr. Rosseter. Chairman Payne of 
the Shipping Board said, in regard to Mr. Rosseter’s resig- 
nation: 

“Mr. Rosseter has rendered invaluable service to the 
Shipping Board. The numerous and complicated problems 
which confronted the office of Director of Operations re- 
quired a man of extraordinary ability to handle. Mr. 
Rosseter well matched the task. He built up a wonder- 
ful organization, planned trade routes, sent our vessels 
along these routes, and with unusual vision located bunk- 
ering stations along them, whereby our vessels may now 
obtain fuel, asking no favor of foreign stations. In plan- 
ning these routes, making allocations, fixing rates and 
directing the movement of our great fleet, he has carried 
an enormous burden. I cannot pay too high a tribute to 
his splendid efficiency, nor sufficiently express my regret 
that he is going from us.” 

In submitting his resignation to Chairman Payne, Mr. 
Rosseter wrote: 

“It has been my desire for some time past to be relieved 
of duty at the earliest convenience of the Board. When 
we discussed the matter early last month, it was under- 
stood that this would be done at the end of October. 

“Therefore, I have to request the acceptance of my resig- 
nation as director of operations, effective October 31. 

“If you believe I can be of any assistance to you, I will 
gladly remain in Washington, subject to your call, for a 
few weeks or until November 30 at the latest, in an un- 
official capacity and without compensation.” 

Mr. Cushing, the assistant director of operations, who 
will succeed Mr. Rosseter as director of the division, was 
born in California 32 years ago, educated at the Leland 
Stanford University and after graduation went into the 
shipping business, being first connected with the Cali- 
fornia-Atlantic Steamship Company, next with the steam- 
ship department of W. R. Grace & Co., and of late years 
with Williams, Dimond & Co., of San Francisco. He was 
also the Pacific coast representative of the American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Company. In 1916, Mr. Cushing went 
to New York in charge of the New York office of Williams, 
Dimond & Co. In the fall of 1917, he took on with the 
Quartermasters Department of the United States Army and 
was commissioned captain at the port of embarkation (Ho- 
boken, New Jersey). Under the shipping control com- 
mittee, he was freight traffic manager for the movement 
of army supplies from New York and after discharge from 
the army, in the spring of 1919, he succeeded A. E. Clegg 
as assistant director of operations at New York. From 
that post, Mr. Rosseter brought him to Washington where 
he served as acting director of operations during Mr. Ros- 
seter’s recent visit to the Pacific coast. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In response to a Senate resolution requesting informa- 
tion as to the activities of the Railroad Administration 
in connection with the foreign commerce of the United 
States, Director-General Hines, in a letter to Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall, which the latter submitted to the Senate, 
November 3, said that the Railroad Administration had 
endeavored to assist in the restoration of the movement 
of foreign traffic “by the application of reasonable rates, 
rules and regulations, such as are consistent with present 
conditions.” 

“To assist in determining what properly might be done,” 
Mr. Hines says, “it (the Railroad Administration) has 
conferred with and secured data from various depart- 
ments of the government and worked with them in that 
manner to co-operate in fostering, promoting and develop- 
ing the foreign commerce of the United States. The Rail- 
road Administration is represented on the economic li- 
aison committee organized by the Department of State. 

“There is no assigned division or department of the Rail- 
road Administration devoted to fostering, promoting and 
developing of foreign commerce. 

“The Railroad Administration is not involved directly 
in the gathering of data or the expense incident thereto, 
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but only in the proper transportation of the traffic as de 
veloped and offered for shipment within the United States, 
A great many railroad employes who are generally ep. 
gaged in the handling of traffic are, to an extent, involved 
in the handling of import and export traffic; it is an jp. 
cident of the general business of the carriers. The foreign 
freight agents employed on the individual railroads are 
employed in facilitating the transfer, including the neces. 
sary customhouse business, of traffic between the ocean 
carriers and the inland rail carriers, their functions being 
performance of service rather than primarily the foster. 
ing, promoting, and development of foreign commerce. 
They are a part of the organization maintained by the 
railroad corporations prior to federal control, which wil] 
doubtless be maintained by such corporations after the 
termination of federal control.” 


THROUGH EXPORT BILLS 


Regional Directors Holden, Aishton and Bush have ig. 
sued the following circular: 


The following supersede all previous instructions governing 
the issuance of through export bills of lading via the ports of 
Galveston, Port Bolivar and Texas City: 
tT tates authorized to issue through export bills of 

ading. 

Through export bills of lading will be issued only by the 
General Freight Departments or designated General or Com- 
mercial Agents, District Freight Agents, Export Agents or Divi- 
sion Freight Agents, unless other arrangements are specifically 
authorized. 

Through export bills of lading should be issued by the initial 
road haul carrier. 

2. Ocean contracts and guarantees. 

Through export bills of lading will be 
founded on written ocean contract. 

Prior to issuing through export bills of lading, the issuing 
agent must satisfy himself as to the ocean contract rate and 
conditions, 

3. Number of copies authorized. 

Through export bills of lading will be issued in sets of not to 
exceed eleven (11) as follows (except as provided in note 
below): 

For Delivery to Number 
Shipper Two originals and one copy (3) 
Foreign freight representative of 

delivering line at port of exit 
Foreign freight representative of issuing line 
Ocean carriers’ booking agent 
Issuing agency office file One copy (1) 

Note—When necessity is shown, shipper may be furnished 
with not to exceed three additional copies. 
4. Authorized steamship lines. 

Through export bills of lading may be issued only in connec- 
tion with steamship lines which have signed agreement to pay 
demurrage charges published in Texas Lines’ Tariff 25-E. Fol- 
lowing is a list (subject to correction) of such steamship lines: 

Steamship Line Port 
Elder-Dempster line Galveston and Texas City 
Fowler & MecVitie Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Gulf Coast Fruit & Steamship Company 

Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Harriss, Magill & Co., Inc Texas City and Galveston 
Alfred Holt Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Langbehn Brothers Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Leyland Line......... ‘,.Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
White Brothers—Shipping Board Galveston and Texas City 
Mallory Line Galveston and Texas City 
J. Merrow & Company Galveston and Texas City 
Morgan Galveston 
H. Mosle & Co.—Shipping Board : 
Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Wm. Parr & Company..Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Dan’l Ripley & Co.—Shipping Board : 
Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Galveston and Texas City 


issued only when 


Five copies (5) 
One copy (1) 
One copy (1) 


E. Sevilla & Son 
S. Sgitecovich & Co.—Shipping Board F 
Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
South Atlantic Steamship Company..Galveston and Texas City 
J. H. W. Steele Co.—Shipping Board. .Galveston and Texas City 
Texas Transport & Terminal Co : 
Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Wilkens & Biehl Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
Wolvin Line Galveston, Texas City and Port Bolivar 
5. Steamship line, not steamer, to be shown. 

The name of the steamship line must be shown on local 
freight receipt covering export shipments, also on through 
export bills of lading. Name of steamer and sailing date must 
not be shown on the local freight receipt covering export shiP- 
ments, nor on through export bills of lading. 

6. Prepayment of inland freight charges. 

All inland freight charges must be prepaid. Prepayment 
should be made to inland carrier at point of origin and local 
freight receipt and through export bills of lading so endorsed. 
7. Prepayment of ocean charges. 

Prepayment of ocean charges may be accepted only under fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a) When made to inland carrier prior to, or at time through 
export bill of lading is issued. 

(b) When based on rate shown in ocean contract. 

Note—When ocean contract rate is on measurement. basis OF 
on optional weight or measurement basis, total weight an 
cubical measurements of each parcel of freight must be shown 
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on a statement attached to local freight receipts, but such 
weights and measurements must not appear on through export 
pill of lading. If ocean contract rate is on optional weight or 
measurement basis ocean charges will be computed on the Basis 
yielding the greater revenue, In accepting prepayment it should 
be understood that ship’s measurement governs, and if it later 
jevelops that additional charges are required by steamer, the 
amount of undercharge will be reported by steamship company 
tc inland carrier for collection from shipper and proper remit- 
tance to ocean carrier. ; 

3 Cotton, cotton Iinters, grain (barley, corn, oats, rye, and 
' ““wheat), wire, iron and steel articles. 

gouthern Export Committee permit must be 
authority for accepting these commodities for 
through export bills of lading. ‘ 

Applications for permits should be made to Mr. J. W. Daley, 
associate member, Southern Export Committee, Security build- 
ing, Galveston, Texas. ; é 

SEC permit number and date of expiration thereof must be 
shown on local freight receipt, waybill, and through export bill 
of lading. cm 
EC permite are not required on wire and other commodities 
listed in the southern classification under ‘‘Iron and Steel 
jrticles’ when for export to South America, Central America, 
Cuba and West Indics. ; 

J. F. Garvin, Dallas, Texas, has been authorized to accept 
Southern Export Committee permits on cotton and issue neces- 
sary authority to receiving agents. ; : 

9, Notations to appear on through export bills of lading. 

Until further advised, the following must be shown on all 
through export bills of lading: 

(a) Reference to ocean contract number. , 

(b) ‘This bill of lading is subject to all clauses appearing on 
occan carriers’ contract and/or ocean carriers bill of lading. 

(ce) (To appear only on through export bills of lading cover- 
ing shipments for United Kingdom.) _ “Notwithstanding any- 
thing to the contrary that may be printed herein all freights 
collectable under this bill of lading, including any short paid 
freight, are to be converted into currency of the country of the 
port of discharge at the current sight rate of exchange at New 
York on the date of vessel’s entry at the custom house at the 
port of ee . 

10. Export declarations. ; 

* xn shipments covered by through export bills of lading, 
shipper’s export declaration must be delivered to the initial 
carrier for forwarding to collector of customs at port of exit 
on or before arrival of shipment at such port. The declaration 
must be filed in duplicate. 


Regional Director Holden, in Supplement No. 2 to Cir- 
cular No. 282, “Through Bills of Lading via North At- 


lantic Ports,” says: 


furnished as 
shipment on 


Effective at once, paragraphs 7 and 8 are changed to read as 
follows: 

7. Prepayment of charges. 

(a) Inland freight charges must be prepaid, prepayment to 
be made to inland carrier prior to or at time through export 
bill of lading is issued, except that on shipments of forest prod- 
ucts for export on which weights are not ascertainable at point 
of or'gin through bills of lading will be issued by terminal road 
at port of exit after collection of inland charges. Agent at 
point of origin to shcw on domestic bill of lading and waybill 
following notation: ‘Inland charges to be collected at port of 
exit.” 

(b) When ocean charges are prepaid, prepayment must be 
made to inland carrier prior to or at time through export bill 
of lading is issued. 

(c) When ocean rate is on measurement basis ocean charges 
will be computed on measurements furnished by shipper, but 
shipper’s measurements should not be shown on through export 
bill of lading. If it develops additional charges are required by 
steamers amount of undercharge will be reported by steamship 
company to the inland carrier for collection from shipper and 
remittance to ocean carrier. 

8 Notations to appear on through export bills of lading. 

(a) Reference to G. O. C. permit number and ocean con- 
tract number. 

(b) “This bill of lading is subject to all clauses appearing on 
ocean carriers’ contract and/or ocean carriers’ bill of lading.’’ 
_(c) (To appear only on through export bills of lading cover- 
ing shipments for United Kingdom.) “Notwithstanding any- 
thing to the contrary that may be printed herein all freights 
collectable under this bill of lading, including any short paid 
fre'ght, are to be converted into currency of the country of the 
port of discharge at the current sight rate of exchange at New 
York on the date of vessel’s entry at the custom house at the 
port of loading.’’ 


5S. P. STEAMSHIP LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
__ The Southern Pacific Company has asked the Commis- 
‘lon for a modification of its order of May 21, 1917, in No. 


| 6606, in re Southern Pacific’s ownership of the Atlantic 


Steamship lines, so as to allow the company to send its 


ships to perts other than New York, New Orleans and 


Galveston, which are the only ports of call shown in the 
It hes a line between New York and New Orleans 
It desires 
the right to send its ships to any or all ports between 
Portland, Me., on the north and Baltimore on the south 
on the Atlantie coast and to any or all ports on the Gulf 


— New Orleans on the east and Galveston on the 
st. 
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It is represented that there is not always an outgoing 
cargo at the port to which a ship may go with its inbound 
ecrgo and that, if the commere2 of the country is to be 
handled expeditiously and economically, the company 
should be permitted to send its ships to the ports where 
cargo may be obtained for part of the voyage in the 
reverse direction. 

The application was prepared and submitted by Fred 
H. Wood. He said that sending the ships to any of the 
other ports would nct bring about ary condition as to com- 
petiticn that did not exist when the Commission issued 
its permission allowing the Southern Pacific to retain 
owner; hip ard control of its lines, notwithstanding the 
prohibition cf the Panama Cenal part of the act to reg- 
ulate commerce. In other words, the Southern Pacific has 
ro interest in the rail lines sorving the ports to which the 
company desires to send its ships co as to assure a full 
cergo in each direction. 


DISPOSITION OF VESSELS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has 
submitted to its 1,286 member organizations the report 
of its committee on ocean transportation about what the 
government should do with the two thousand or more 
merchant vessels the Shipping Board now possesses, or 
has under contract. The crganizations in the membership 
are to vote on the committee’s recommendations and will 
determine the attitude of the National Chamber on a que3s- 
tion which will soon come forward for Congressional 
action. 


The committee’s recommendations are as follows: 

1. That wooden vessels, and steel vessels under 6,000 tons 
deadweight, be sold on the best terms obtainable from American 
or foreign bidders. 

2. That other government-owned vessels be sold to regional 
associations for transfer at cost to private individuals and cor- 
porations of the several regions. " 

3. That the government absorb the difference between the 
war cost and the present value, as a wuar IOoss. 

4. That there be freedom from regulation as to routes and 
rates. 

5. That there be restriction for a period of years upon 
transfer to a foreign flag of steel vessels over 6,000 tons dead- 
weight purchased from the government. 

6. That preference be shown for American underwriters, and 
that the underwriting ~warket of the world be used for insur- 
ance not covered by American underwriters, without inter- 
vention by government insurance. 

7. That encouragement be given to an American classifica- 
tion society. 

8. That Congress be asked to make a general declaration of 
a policy to give aid toward the. maintenance of a _ privately 
owned and operated American merchant marine. 

9. That the operation of the competent American shipbuild- 
ing yards, on private account both as to yards and the vessels 
they construct, be continued. 


The committee that prepared the report is made up of 
Edward B. Burling, Washington, chairman; John F. Deems, 
Eurlington, Ia.; M. E. Farr, Cleveland; Homer L. Fergu- 
scn, Newport News; C. F. Gregory, New York: B. F. Har- 
ris, Champaign, Ill.; Charles H. Jones, Boston; Frederick 


J. Kester, San Francisco; August F. Mack, New York; 
N. Summer Myrick, Boston; John H. Thomas, New York; 
Samuel W. Weis, New Orleans; Egbert W. West, Glens 
Fans, N:; ¥.° 


MERCHANT MARINE BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The creation of a corporation to exist for thirty years 
for the purpose of taking over the ships and property 
of the United States Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and developing an American merchant 
marine to be gradually turned over to private interests, is 
proposed in a bill (S.3356) introduced in the Senate, 
November 3, by Senator Jones of Washington. Under the 
bill the life of the Emergency Fleet Corporation would 
be terminated and the Shipping Board would only have 
po cas powers conferred under the Shipping Act 
Oo . 

Senator Jones said, discussing the bill, that at the end 
of 1920 the United States would have, including coastwise 
shipping, a merchant fleet of almost 18,000,000 gross tons, 
almcst cqual to that of the British empire. When the 
world war began, Senator Jones said, the nation had 
1,076,152 grcss tons engaged in world-wide shipping and 
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when the United States entered the war, this had increased 
to 2,191,715 tons and the coastwise merchant marine 
amounted to 6,277,934 tons. 


“Of the 12,000,000 tons of shipping for the foreign trade . 


that will be under our flag by the close of next year,” 
said Senator Jones, “more than 8,000,000 tons will be 


owned by the government and paid for by taxes from the’ 


people. What to do with it and how to use it is the 
problem that confronts us and it should be soived as 
soon as possible. 

“Private interest, incentive and energy bring the great- 
est efficiency. When any of these ships can be sold so as 
to promote the ultimate purpose they should be sold. If 
not sold, they should be operated privately when this can 
be arranged for on fair terms and in a way to promote the 
ultimate purpose. 


“No one can reasonably hope that private enterprise and 
capital, in the face of foreign competition and handicapped 
by our own inexperience, and lack of business connections 
and facilities, will be able to absorb and take over all this 
shipping in a short while and establish the routes we 
ought to have. To serve our present needs, establish and 
maintain new lines, and develop the new markets that we 
must have if cur merchant marine is to be what it ought 
to be additional ships of special type, size and speed must 
be built. They will cost large sums of money. Some may 
be built by private capital, but in my judgment most of 
them will have to be built by the government. 


“The plan I propose is a concrete one. It has its defects 
and its dangers. Graft, waste and extravagance are pos- 
sible under it, but before it is condemned let some one sug- 
gest a plan that will not permit these things. What I sug- 
gest is, in fact, not new. We now have the United States 
Shipping Board acting in a dual capacity. It was intended 
to be a great regulatory, governmental agency, and is in 
fact doing the work of a great corporation. It cannot 
well serve both ends. I do not propose to destroy the 
Shipping Board. What I propose is to divorce it entirely 
from building, selling, or operating ships and allow it to 
do the things it was primarily created to do, and establish 
a corporation separate and independent of it to operate, 
maintain and dispose of our ships in such a way as to 
give us an adequate merchant marine on a permanent 
basis.” 

The first section of Senator Jones’ bill provides that it 
shall be the policy of the United States to have a merchant 
marine sufficient to insure our safety in time of emer- 
gency, together with ample shipbuilding and repair plants, 
all ultimately to be owned and operated by private parties 
and capital. 

Section 2 provides for the creation of The United States 
Merchant Marine Corporation which would be composed of 
nine men named by the President. The corporation would 
continue for thirty years unless otherwise provided by 
law and would have all the powers of a private corpora- 
tion. It would have no capital stock but there would be 
transferred to it all the ships the United States acquired 
as the result of the war and all the property of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and these assets would constitute 
its capital. 

The corporation would be empowered to “construct, 
equip, repair, maintain, operate, sell, lease, charter, ex- 
change or otherwise dispose of vessels of the United States, 
and issue and deal in maritime securities, make contracts, 
acquire, hold and dispose of such other property, both real 
and personal, as may be necessary and convenient for cor- 
porate purposes, and to establish and maintain, within and 
without the United States, port, terminal and warehouse 
facilitiss and coal or oil bunkers or stations for use in 
connection with our merchant marine, and to do any and 
all things deemed by it necessary to develop an adequate 
merchant marine composed of suitable types, speed, ete.” 

Under Section 5 the coastwise laws of the United States 
would be extended to the Sandwich Islands, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and the Philippines after six months after 
the act became effective and the corporation would be di- 
rected to maintain adequate freight and passenger service 
between the United States and these islands. Under Sec- 
tion 6 the corporation could not compete with regularly 
established American lines. 

Under Section 9 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the United States Shipping Board would be authorized 
to require connection between rail and water carriers and 
to establish through export rates over rail and water lines 
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to encourage, develop and promote the commerce of the 
United States. 

Section 10 would authorize the Shipping Board jo ip. 
vestigate and advise the corporation what steamship lines 
and postal service should be established and mainiaineg 
between the ports of the United States and other wor 
ports. 

Section 11 provides that the corporation shall determine 
the need for ships between the terminal of the government 
railroad in Alaska and other ports, and furnish suitable 
service for the same unless it can be done by private 
parties. 

Under Section 12 the principal place of business of the 
corporation would be Philadelphia, Pa. The members of 
the board of directors would be paid $25 for each day they 
worked, along with actual traveling expenses to and from 
work and $10 a day for subsistence when engaged in work 
for the corporation away from headquarters. It is under. 
stood the board of directors would employ a high-salaried 
manager who would have complete charge, subject to: the 
board of directors. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on overseas traffic made to Di. 
rector General Hines, for the week ended October 29, 
4509 cars of commercial export freight were received 
at North Atlantic ports as compared with 761 cars for 
the same week in 1918. This shows an increase of 3,748 
cars or 492 per cent for the last week of October, 1919, 
2s against the corresponding period in 1918. At South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, as of October 27, 1919, there were 
10,951 cars of export freight on hand as against 11,113 
cars on October 13, a decrease of 162 cars. On October 
29, 1919, there were 18,190,376 bushels of grain stored in 
elevators at North Atlantic ports. There were received 
during the week 2,478,245 bushels, while 1,381,780 bushels 
were cleared. On October 29, 1919, there were stored 
in elevators at South Atlantic and Gulf ports 9,069,584 
bushels of grain. The report follows, except as other 
wise specified, the situation being as of October 29, 1919: 


Week ended October 29, 1919 Received Delivered 


(in cars) 
Export freight received and delivered at North 


Atlantic ports (exclusive of bulk grain and 
5,732 3,896 


or an excess of receipts over deliveries of 1,836 cars. 

“The total number of carloads of export freight on hand, 
exclusive of bulk grain and coal, at North Atlantic ports, 
as of October 29th, was 28,634 cars, as compared with 
27,021 cars for the same day of the preceeding weck, an 
increase of 1,613 cars. 


Food Situation. 


“As of October 29th, reports show at North Atlantic 
ports, 9,099 cars of export food on hand (exclusive of 
bulk grain), compared with 8,386 cars as of October 22nd, 
an increase of 713 cars. These cars were distributed 
among the various ports as follows: 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 
Norfolk 


“Boston.—In the past week there have been three al- 
rivals and five departures. There are in port four steal 
ers loading for United Kingdom ports, one for Antwerp 
and one loading with full cargo of frozen beef for Greece. 

“Applications for permits covering general cargo = 
coming in freely and there is plenty of package frelg 
in Boston for the various steamers loading. 

“Grain situation satisfactory. . 

“New York.—As of October 30th, there were 995 cars of 
export provisions on hand, a decrease of 49 cars over 
last week. 

“The British Ministry have between seven hundr d and 
eight hundred cars of provisions in small warehouses 
throughout New York State, which will be moved to ss 
port as soon as possible after the termination of the 
strike. 
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“The French Government have fifteen steamers in port 
which are idle, due to labor difficulties. ' 

“The lialian Government advises that the strike has 
practically stopped their operations. 

“Average detention to lighters is 20.8 days, 
labor troubles. ; 

“The restriction on the issuance ef permits on export 
traffic through New York is still in force. 

“Baltimore.—There is still an accumulation of flour on 
hand at this port and a survey is now being made with 
a view of storing as much of it as possible. 

“General export merchandise is increasing, due to the 
recent activity of the Shipping Board in allocating new 
lines of ccean service from this port. ; ; 

“Norfolk.—Three steamers departed for United King: 
dom during the past week with miscellaneous cargoes. 
Three are in port loading miscellaneous cargoes for United 
Kingdom ports. ; 

“Newport News.—Four steamers cleared during the past 
week, including one steamer with cattle for account of 
the French Government, Two steamers are in port load- 
ing miscellaneous cargoes for United Kingdom ports. 


Grain Situation. 


“The grain situation as of October 29th was as fol- 
lows: 


due to 


(In bushels) 
(Week ended October 29, 1919) 

In Elevators Received Cleared 
1,426,000 1,053,000 

195,025 

517,172 

112,154 

198,578 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport NeWS...9.--ccccesss site 491,250 31,316 

Total 18,190,376 2,478,245 1,381,780 


“Receipts exceeded deliveries by 1,096,465 bushels. The 
total amount of grain in elevators as of October 29th 
represents 92.1 per cent of the total elevator capacity 
at North Atlantic ports. 


Commercial Freight Report. 


“Below is a comparative statement of Commercial Ex- 
port Freight received and delivered at North Atlantic 
ports, for the week ended October 29, 1919, as compared 
with the same week of 1918, namely: 


Week ended October 29, 1918-1919 
Received (in cars) Delivered 
Port 191 1918 
New York K 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Norfolk 
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“It will be noted that 4,509 cars of commercial export 
freight were received at the North Atlantic ports for the 
week ending October 29, 1919, as compared with 761 cars 
for the same week of 1918, an increase of 3,748 cars, or 
492 per cent; while the deliveries to ships increased 3,748 
cars, or 369 per cent. 

“South Atlantic and Gulf Ports.—At South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports as of October 27th, there were 10,951 cars of 
export freight on hand, as against 11,113 cars on Octo- 
ber 13th, a decrease of 162 cars. 

“Grain Situation.—Stocks of grain in elevators at Gulf 
ports as of Cetober 29th were 9,069,684 bushels, distrib- 
uted as follows: 


RL EES, SD Ee Ee OR Re ire eenrte eVeUR Symp 5 ee 
362,529 
2,438,861 
29,063 


9,069,684 


Texas City 
Galveston 
Mobile 


“The total amount of grain in the elevators as of Octo- 
ber 29th, represents 84.9 per cent of the total elevator 
capacity. 

South Atlantic and Gulf Ports. 


_“The ports of Wilmington and Port Arthur were inact- 
ve during the past week. 

“Charleston.—Two barges cleared with coal for Cuba 
aid one steamer with coal for France. 

‘In por: loading: One steamer with coal for France. 
“Savannah.—One steamer cleared for Manchester, one 
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for Bremen, and one for Genoa, with a total of 61,335 
bales of cotton. 

“In port loading: One steamer*for Cuba, one for Bre- 
men, one for Havre, one for Barcelona, one for Genoa, 
one for Copenhagen, two for Denmark, and three for Liv- 
erpool with cargoes of cotton, cotton seed cake, sugar, 
billets and rosin. 

“Brunswick.—One steamer cleared for Liverpool with 
cotton and timber. 

“Fernandina.—One steamer cleared with phosphate rock 
for Hamburg. 

“Jacksonville-—One steamer cleared with lumber and 
steel for Great Britain and one with mixed cargo for 
Cuba. 

“Tampa and Port Tampa.—One steamer cleared with 
mixed cargo for Cuba and one with phosphate rock for | 
Norway. 

“In port loading: One steamer for Cuba. 

“Pensacola.—One steamer cleared with coal for Cuba, 
one with coal for Europe and one with logs for Mexico. 

“In port loading: One steamer with billets, lumber 
and cotton for Liverpool, one with coal for Buenos Aires 
and two with lumber and coal for Cuba. 

“Mebile.—One steamer cleared with lumber for France, 
one with staves and steel for the West Indies, and one 
with mixed cargo for Cuba. 

“In port loading: One steamer with mixed cargo for 
Glasgow, two steamers with staves and steel for Portugal, 
two with steel rail for Japan, and five steamers with 
mixed cargoes for Cuba and South America. 

“Gulfport—One steamer cleared with lumber for South 
America. 

“In port loading: Five steamers with lumber for Cuba, 
West Indies and South America. 

“New Orleans.—Two steamers cleared for Mexico, seven 
for Central America, five for Cuba, one for Jamaica and 
two for Europe. 

“In port for cargoes: 
Sailing vessels. 

“Texas City.—Two steamers in port loading with wheat 
and merchandise for Cuba, and two with staves and mer- 
chandise for Mexico. 

“Galveston.—One steamer cleared for France, one for 
Manchester and two for Italy with grain, cotton and 
staves. 

“In port loading: One steamer for France, one for 
Christiania, one for Denmark, one for Havana, one for 
Antwerp, one for Liverpool, one for Manchester, one for 
Bremen and two for Italy. Their cargoes will consist 
principally of cotton and grain. 


Sixty-nine steamers and eight 


Commercial Export Freight. 


“Below is a statement showing the total number of 
cars of commercial export freight (exclusive of bulk 
grain and coal) received and delivered to steamers at 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports for periods stated, viz.: 

Week ended (in cars) 
Oct.6 Oct.13 Oct. 20 Oct. 27 
2,676 2,869 3,174 
2,051 1,995 2,232 
SUMMARY PACIFIC COAST SITUATION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Received 
Delivered 


Week ended 
Oct.10 Oct. 17 
On wheels 953 1,075 
In storage 2 8 70 
On ground 0 


961 

Arrived during week 452 
Delivered during week 398 
Puget Sound District 

On wheels 688 82 879 
In storage 11 E 36 


699 915 
On 15 12 
Arrived during week 470 317 
Delivered during week 645 212 


HONORS FOR CARMANIA 


The fifth anniversary of the sinking of the German 
commerce raider, Cap Trafalgar, by the Cunarder, Car- 
mania, was celebrated in Liverpool by the presentation 
to the ship of a silver plate from Lord Nelson’s dinner 
service. The Carmania is the only merchant steamer to 
be so honored, although similar pieces from the same his- 
toric service have been, presented to some of the fighting 
ships of the British navy. 


411 
544 
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CONTROL OF WATER RATES 


(Remarks of R. A. Hisgano, general manager of the Catskill 

Evenirg Line, at a meeting of the New York Traffic Club, 

at which a resolution (afterwards adopted) opposing 
that part of the Esch-Pomerene bill that would place 
water lines under the control of the Commission 
and would give the Commission control over the 
securities of the water lines was under 
discussion.) 

The first section of the Esch-Pomerene bill places the 
water lines of the country under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission as completely as the railroads of the country 
are now regulated. It is because of this proposed change 
in the fundamental policy of the United States that the 
operators of navigation companies and the representatives 
of commercial interests throughout the country are pro- 
testing against this change. The question has been asked: 
Why should not the water lines be regulated? In the 
various hearings held in Washington in the last two 
months, particularly by the House committee on inter- 
state commerce, the principal and most important objec- 
tions have been advanced, and, strange to say, most of 
the protests have been filed by the users of transportation, 
although it would naturally be expected that the water 
lines themselves would be the most numerous opponenis 
of the legislation. The answer to this is probably the 
fact that the water lines have always operated as indi- 
viduals and not through joint action, and therefore have 
not been in position to vigorously defend their interests. 


I do not wish it to be thought that the water lines are 
the only interests vitally affected by the proposed change; 
as a matter of fact, the shippers and receivers of freight 
would suffer far greater injury, as they are considerably 
in the majority. In looking over the files of The Traffic 
World, which has reported the hearings before Congress, 
I find that the opposition to compelling water lines to file 
their port to port rates with the commissions has come 
not from one section of the country, but from all sections, 
and apparently there have been only one or two individuals 
who publicly stated that they favored the enactment of 
this feature of the bill. Some of those who registered 
their opposition were the traffic director of the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Association of Public and Business Affairs, the 
president of the National Industrial Traffic League, the 
representative of the New York City Board of Trade and 
Transportation, the representative of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce, the vice-president of the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade, the manager of the New York Prod: 
uce Exchange, the representative of Houston (Tex.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the representative of the Association 
of Industries of Massachusetts, and the Traffic Club of 
Chicago. There were many others, but these people show 
the fact that not only one section of the country was op- 
posed to this change. Apparently no prominent associa- 
tion filed with Congress a statement of the attitude of 
New York City on this legislation, and considering the 
fact that New York City is the largest port of the United 
States, and considering further the fact that the Traffic 
Club of New York more completely represents the users 
and operators of transportation than any other public 
body, I believe we should let the country know how we 
stand. 

The United States, and for that matter, practically all 
other large countries, have always recognized the greater 
hazards encountered in the navigation of freight and pas- 
senger vessels and thnt the same legislation could not be 
applied to water lines that was enacted for the regulation 
of railroad systems. Perils of the seas and the elements 
are something which have only been siightly overcome in 
civilized times, and in spite of the most careful methods 
of operation disasters are still met with each year by the 
water lines. Furthermore, due to seasonal conditions, a 
great many of the inland water lines particularly are not 
enabled to operate twelve months in the year, but during 
their period of operation they must be enabled to earn 
sufficient revenue to maintain their organization for twelve 
months in the year, and when changes in the expenses 
arise, particularly increases in the costs, the charges for 
freight or passenger traffic must immediately reflect these 
differences. If the port to port rates had to be filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, based on the present 
experience with the Commission’s procedure, it would not 
always be possible to secure permission to increase the 
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rates within the current season, and therefore water ]ino, 
would have to operate on reduced revenue or at q total 
loss until such time as they could make necessary changes 
in their charges. Again, if the Commission is given jypis. 
diction as outlined in the Esch-Pomerene bill, not only 
would the port to port rates be subject to the Com mission’s 
control, but other features of the business would be super. 
vised, such as the prescribing of the conditions unde 
which a bill of lading is given. Perhaps you may have 
heard that the Commission handed down a decision som 
months ago changing vitally the uniform bill of lading go 
as to even nullify legislation enacted by Congress and ai 
the present time the constitutiona]ity of this order is being 
opposed in the United States courts. If the Commission’; 
contention is sustained, it will mean some of the water 
lines will have to retire from business, for they cannot 
undertake under the rates which the traffic permits then 
to charge to become entire insurers of the goods they carry. 
and assume all of the risks of the Lord Almighty and the 
elements. 


A great many of the members here are familiar with the 
fact that the railroad systems in each region of the coun. 
try, before and since government control of them, have op- 
erated through regional traffic committees and by working 
in unison each line in the various regions is enabled to de. 
cide on making changes in its rates so as to have them 
effective at the time their competitors made theirs ef. 
fective. This the water lines have not been able to do 
for the reason that in a given section there might be but 
one water line, whereas in that same section there would 
be two or more competing rail carriers, and if the rail 
carriers decide to reduce rates on special commodities or 
rates from the points served by the water carrier, the 
water line would not know of these changes until after 
they were effective, and then by the time it was able to 
change the rates a great deal of business would have 
moved against it; under the proposed legislation, this 
handicap will be increased for the reason that the rail 
lines can agree on changes and after having secured per: 
mission from the Commission file their tariffs, and when 
the water line learns of this change it will have to go 
through all the red tape entailed by a fifteenth section 
application. Thus it will take possibly from six io nine 
months to secure the same permission, and it may be 
fully a year before the water line rate can be placed on 
a competing basis with the rail rate. This is not a far: 
fetched prediction; in fact, on such litile traffic as is 
moved over water lines under through bills of lading this 
difficulty continually arises. 

I do not wish the members to think that this discussion 
is merely with a view toward pointing out that better com- 
petition is likely to ensue between railroad and water lines 
after the government relinquishes its control of the rail: 
roads. As a matter of fact, it is the opinion -of a good 
many that there is sufficient tonnage in the country not 
only for the railroads and existing water lines, but that 
there should be more water lines established in order t0 
take care of the business adequately, and it is the desire ef 
the operators of navigation companies to further the re 
vival of the use of our inland waters so that when the 
present unsettled conditions of the country are quieted ani 
business is again in full boom the transportation systell, 
both by rail and water, will be able to take care of all ol 
the traffic, and not have the country face the conditions 
which it labored under prior to January 1, 1918. 


PERMISSION REVOKED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission took judicial notice November 7 of the 
probable ending of federal control on December 31 by ! 
voking sixth section special permission No. 44844, the revo 
cation to be effective December 31. That permission, is 
sued January 12, 1918, authorized the carriers to file tariffs 
or supplements on one day’s notice to provide for the addi: 
tional through routes and additional receiving and deliver 
ing points necessary to the operation of railroads as De 
tional system. It was issued to enable the Director-Ger 
eral to reroute freight and to receive or deliver it @ 
unusual places. The Railroad Administration has not been 
using the permission since last February. The Commis 
sion thought it advisable, therefore, to revoke it. 
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Editor The Traffic World: 






General Counsel, Southern Express Co. 


cannot . 
s them I believe it would be impossible to devise a system of New York, N. Y., October 24, 1919. 
y carry, ofice rcutine that would prove equally satisfactory in Sees 
ind the every business and, of course, the method of preparing yy, , 
bills of lading on carlead shipments must be worked out oe _ renee pene Comment, 
eae , , 3 xpress Company, 

s by each shipper along lines of harmony with his par- yw, r : 
ith the ‘ Tei : : : New York, N. Y.: 
e coun. ticular interests. It is quite evident that Mr. Matthews, Y f th , eee 
a. of the Riverside Mills, could not employ my suggestion ours of the 24th inst. file 3660, subject: 
mort literally, but an exchange of ideas through the columns “Corona Coal Co. Claim $78 alleged non-delivery ship- 
1 to de. of The Traffic World is often conducive of fertile, prac- ment gloves consigned to Corona Coal Company, Valley, 
, pad tical echemes such as Mr. Matthews seeks. Alabama, from Stone Glove Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., June 12, 

t NV Y 7 99 
irs ef. If my interpretation of the law is correct, I cannot agree a we oe 


You evidently believe that your claimants have reached 


' to do with h.r. Hornby of West Barrington, R. I, that my pro- 

be but ecdure of furnishing billing on outbound cars is in viola- ‘UC a hopeless stage on account of the long delay to these 
would tien of the Carmack amendment or common law. Prob- old claims that they are willing to aecept almost any kind 
he rail ably the extract from my letter of October 3, which he of adjustment to close the matter out. | note in this week’s 
ities or [J quctcs, is a bit too elastic and he has gained a wrong issue of the Traffic World a letter from a shipper in the 
er, the conception of my meaning. Let me explain more thor- open forum, advising of receipt of a similar offer from you. 
il after oughly. We certainly do not propose to accept the loss contem- 
able to . . plated by vour offer and I think vceu will find the public, 
Shee Practically all of the cars loaded at our warehouse are enerally, feels the same way. Furthermore, I can hardly 
n, this previously made empty by us on our private spur on road pelieve that the American Railway Express Administra- 
ae al A.” When a car is being loaded for shipment over road  tjgn will sustain you in this policy and I am today report- 


ed per: 


“x” and we find that it may be after 5 p. m. before 


ing the circumstances to the National Industrial Traffic 


| when “ap ge eg tye Fy = = ee League, requesting that they make complaint through the 
o op. Mm, B : s rover channel of this practic " ; 
“ ® received by road “X” on the interchange. The Dill of » vile oo er ee. Peer eee 


section 
oO nine 
1ay be 


lading is then signed and mailed back to us. The ad- 
vantage cf this is that should road “A” deliver the car 


Please go ahead and make such further investigation as 
you may feel it is necessary, hastening it just as much as 
possible, so that we can be favored with adjustment, and 


ced an to road “X” before morning, we are protected by having I ; 
py the billing in the hands of the agent; whereas if we had inasmuch as we have been outstanding this money for over 
i waited until the next morning to send down billing we a year I feel we are entitled to intercst at 6 per ccnt. 
ng this would be stuck for one day . demurrage. ; é Thinking that it will possibly serve as an aid to you in 
As I understand it, the bill of lading with which we your investigation, I give below our complete record: 
' furnish read “X” does not become operative until road : . i 
enpeoney \” has placed the car on the interchange for delivery to This shipment of 24 dozen leather, palm gloves at $3.25 
r com Hf yoad “X;"” and the switch movement from our warehouse Per dozen, amount $78, was made via express by the 
r lines @ to the interchange is a separate transaction with road Stone Glove Manufacturing Co., 833 West Jackson boule- 
ie rail Hf “4” independent of the transaction with road “X.” The  vard, Chicago, Ill., June 10, 1918, to this company at Coal 
2 £001 Hi car is pulled out of our warehouse only after loading has Valley, Alabama. Failing to receive the shipment and 
7 been completed. a switch order issued and the car prop-  veing unable to develop any information through tracer, we 
it thal erly carded for road ‘‘X.” filed claim on September 12, 1918, with the Southern Ex- 
der to oa ts : : press Company, Birmingham. The next word we have in 
sire Ct 1 My remark whether or not loading is completed that connection with this shipment is a letter dated January 13, 
the re (ay, there is no reason why billing should have been held 4919 from Mr. E. G. Fahrney, chief on hand clerk, Ameri- 
en th up” was not intended to convey the meaning that we ¢an Railway Express Company, Washington, D. C., in which 
ed ani # secure a siened bill of lading today and. do not load the he advises that this shipment was held at the Washington, 


ystenl, 
all of 
ditions 


car until tomorrow. 


I think Mr. Hornby must agree with me that this method 
is very convenient for both us and the earrier and strictly 
in compliance with the law. 


R. M. Hodges, assistant sales and traffic manager, Fisher 


D. C., office, subject to our order, it seemingly having gone 
to Coal Valley, Virginia, and from that point to Washing- 
ton. We wrote him on January 21, advising that claim had 
been filed in amount $78, but if he would kind!'y forward 
shipment to Coal Valley, Alabama, we would withdraw the 


Lime & Cement Co. claim. Ia reply to this letter we received communication 
ies dated February 20 from the American Express Company, 
Bureau. Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 3, 1919. Washington, D. C., correspondence department, signed by 
of the J. H. Whiting, advising that he is unable to locate any 
by Ie — om 7 papers and would thank us to furnish more definite infor- 
hpi EXPRESS CO. CLAIM POLICY mation. We answered under date February 23, quoting 
sen @ Mr. Fahrney’s letter of January 13 (and, by the way, Mr. 
ion, is Corona Coal Co., Birmingham, Ala.: I have at last suc- Fahrney’s letter of January 13 was addressed to the Stone 
tarifis ceeded in locati ng some papers relative to the matter Glove Manufacturing Company and referred to us by 
e addi: mentioned in the above subject. them). We traced the Washington office on March 10, 
jeliver: However, it appears that they are all copies of dupli- 1919, but received no answer. 
a> a and there is practically no investigation made by the The papers were allowed to lie dormant in this office 
or-Gert ag However, we have been making special for some months and then the matter of this claim was 
Bara ‘0! adjustment with claimants where they have been taken up with the local people, who advised us that papers 


t beet 
ymmis: 


— on immediate settlement, thereby eliminating 

further investigation and closing the case out at once. 

“nt this particular I am willing to settle with you in full 
$46.80, providing you accept at once. If this meets with 


in all claims against the Southern Express Company had 
been sent you for completion of investigation and final 
handling. We, therefore, wrote you direct under date 
August 9 and traced for reply on September 4. You, under 
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date September $, answered ours of September 4, and 
promised that you would locate the papers and hurry your 
investigation as much as possible. We traced you for 
status under dates September 18 and September 27, also 
October 3. You acknowledged the last letter under date 
October 8, advising that your search for these papers was 
being continued. We then wrote you on October 13, giving 
information which we thought might be helpful to you in 
your effort to locate the original claim. 

Now it is up to your company to either locate this 
original shipment and forward it promptly to this com- 
pany at Coal Valley or pay the full amount of our loss, 
which is $78. 

A. W. Vogtle, Traffic Manager, Corona Coal Co. 

Birmingham, Ala., October 29, 1919. 


EXPRESS CO. INVESTIGATION 


The Ohio State Industrial Traffic League has sent the 
following to the Ohio senatcrs and representatives in Con- 
gress: 

“The Ohio State Industrial Traffic League, composing 
in its membership eighty of the important industries in the 
state of Ohio, solicits ycur support to the passage of the 
Madden resolution, intrcduced in the House, October 14, 
calling for investigation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission into the methods ard policies of the Adams Ex- 
press Co. in its dealings with patrons. 

“It has been the experierce of the members of this or- 
ganization that as to claims for loss and damage, the 
Adams Express Co. has not accorded them fair treatment, 
and has pursued a policy of delay and evasion which ap- 
parently has for its purpese the avoidance of its legal 
liability. 

“The claimants are now confronted with the alarming 
prospect that their claims will soon become barred by 
the time limitation within which suits for recovery can 
be filed. The situation is regarded to be of such gravity 


as to warrant the procedure contemplated in the Madden 
resolution which is heartily favored by this organization.” 


VALUE AS CLAIM BASIS 


Mr. J. H. Howard, 
Mer. Claims and Property Section, 
U. S. R. R. Administration. 


Referring to your circular No. 7, dated Mar. 4th, Rule 
6, referring to claim for loss and damage to fresh meats, 
it is stated that shipper must show the value of the prop- 
erty at place and time of shipment. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding in 
making up our claims for loss, we would appreciate it 
if ycu would advise us what basis is to be used in the 
following case. For instance where market value is 15 
cents per pound at point of origin, shipment sent on con- 
signment to be sold at destination. Upon arrival of ship- 
ment at destination the market is 17 cents per pound. 
Are we to use value at point of origin plus the freight 
to destination, or the market price at destination when 
shipment arrives? 

Where shipment is valued at 15 cents per pound at 
point of origin and sent on consignment to be sold at 
destination at the market price, and the market declines 
and when shipment arrives at destination the market 
is 14 cents per pound are we to use the market value 
at point of origin plus the freight to destination in figur- 
ing lcss, or are we to base it on the market at destina- 
tion? 

Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
By R. L. Ellis, 
Traffic Dept. 
Mason City, Ia., Aug. 7, 1919. 


Jacob E. Decker & Sons, 
Mason City, Ia.: 

In response to your letter of August 7th relative to 
Rule 6 cf Circular No. 7, I attach hereto a copy of my 
Circular No. 6, which appears to answer your inquiry. 

In determining the basis of settlement of loss and dam- 
age freight claims, the same rule would, of course, apply 
whether the market advances or declines. . 

J. H. Howard. 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 11, 1919. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Tigests of National Peporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY OF GoopDs 
Delivery: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) Under Section 821, Rey. 
Laws of 1910, in order for a railway company to absolye 
itself from liability as an insurer of goods transported by 
it, it must deliver the property to the consignee at the 
place to which it is addressed, in the manner usual at 
that place.—Wichita Falls & N. W. Ry. Co. vs. J. J. Brown 
Co., 183 Pac. Rep. 889. 

In an action for cotton destroyed by fire after delivery 
to an independent compress company, with which cop 
signee had made arrangements to receive the goods from 
the railway company, and where it is shown that the cys. 
tomary way cf making delivery was for the railway com. 
pany to unload the cotton at the compress, to receive from 
the compress c3mpany cotton tickets identifying each bale 
by weight, number, etc., and to take said tickets to plain 
tiff’s agent, who, upon surrender of the tickets, would pay 
the freight charges and surrender the bill of lading for 
said cottcn to the railway company, and where it is shown 
that the consignments of cotton in controversy were 
promptly unloaded by the railway company, the compress 
tickets delivered to the railway company on the same 
day, and plaintiff’s agent had been advised by the railway 
company that the cotton had been unloaded and that the 
company had the tickets, and upon his request the agent 
of the railway company promised to bring the tickets to 
the bank and turn them over to the plaintiff’s agent, but 
neglected to do so, held, since the railway company re 
tained the tickets for its own convenience and benefit, 
and that since the plaintiff could not secure the cotton, 
as a matter of right, without the tickets which represented 
the actual cotton, the railway company had not made 
delivery of the cotton in the manner usual at that place, 
and delivery not having been completed at the time of the 
fire, the relation of carrier and shipper still existed, and 
the railway company was liable to the plaintiff, as insurer, 
for the loss of said cotton.—Ibid. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carmack Amendment: 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 2.) In a suit 
against a connecting carrier in interstate commerce to re 
cover for damage to goods received by it from a preceding 
carrier and delivered by the connecting carrier at the 
point of destination in a damaged condition, proof that 
the goods were delivered in a good condition to ihe initial 
carrier raises a presumption that they were received in a 
gocd condition by the connecting carrier. There is nothing 
in the acts of Congress, including the Carmack Ament: 
ment (Act June 29, 1906, c.3591, sect. 7, pars. 11, 12, 34, 
stat. 565 (U. S. Comp. St. 8604, 8604aa)), fixing the liabil- 
ity for interstate carriers for goods damaged in transit, 
which relieves a connecting carrier of this pre sumption— 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. vs. Scrivens, 100 S. E. Rep. 280. 

The presumption that goods delivered in good condition 
to the initial carrier were in gcod condition when received 
by the connecting carrier is not conclusive as a matter 
of law, but may be rebutted by proof. In the absence of 
competent evidence rebutting this presumption, and show 
ing that the goods were not in good condition when Te 
ceived by the connecting carrier, the evidence is sufficient, 
where there is proof of the other material allegations in 
plaintiff's petition, to support a verdict against the cor 
necting carrier—Capital City Oil Co. vs. Central of Ga. 
Ry. Co., 10 Ga. App. 750, 86 S. E. 57.—Ibid. 


The charge of the court as a whole instructed the Ju" 
that the defendant carrier would not be liable unless = 
goods were damaged while in defendant’s possession, a 
that the presumption as.to the receipt of the gcods 1m — 
condition by the defendant was one of fact an —_ 
to rebuttal. This issue was fairly submitted to he a 
The charge of the court was not erroneous for a!) reid 
assigned, and the evidence authorized the verdict.—10™ 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Rates: 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit.) A shipper of 


gocds hes the right to refrain from assembling its ulti- 
mate product, or to disassemble the same, for shipment 
in any way that -will make the shipment take a lower 
traffic rate than if the articles were in final form.—Lake- 
wood Engineering Co. vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 259 
Fed. Rep. 61. 

Though a manufacturer of portable railway track did 
not attcch to the rails the plates and bolts, although the 
sections corsisted of two steel rails and steel cross-ties, 
which were riveted tegether, held, that the article was 
a “portable railway track set up in sections,” within the 
tariff providing for that clazs of articles, and shipper was 
not entitled to commedity tariff on iron and steel rails 
and cross-ties.—Ibid. 

Though the shipper billed and carrier transported its 
articles under a particular tariff for a considerable time, 
notwithstanding articles fell within another duly published 
tariff, held, that the rule that practical construction of 
the contrect of both parties will govern, does not apply, so 
as to defeat the carrier’s action for the difference be- 
tween the rate charged and that which should have been 
exacted, parties having no power to vary a _ published 
tariff, even by express contract.—Ibid. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, Published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, M:nn. 
Copyr-ght by West Publishing Co.) 


Shipping Decisions 


¥ 
Bridges: 

(Circuit Court ef Appeals, Fourth Circuit.) The official 
approval by the government of the construction of a bridge 
is conclusive that the bridge was a lawful structure, 
though it interfered with navigation—Wilmington Ry. 
Brage Co. et al. vs. Franco-Ottoman Shipping Co., Ltd., 
et el, 259 Fed. Rep. 166. 

Where a bridge over a navigable river was a lawful 
structure, though it obstructed navigation, a vessel must 
apprezch it with recscnable skill and care to avoid in- 
juring it, having in view the difficulty and peril occasioned 
~ ga bridge itself, but need not guarantee its safety.— 
did. 

_ Where a moving vessel collided with a drawbridge, there 
IS a presumpticn of negligence on the part of the vessel; 
but that presumption may be rebutted by proof that the 
course taken by the navigator in the emergency caused 
- he lccation of the bridge was prudent and skillful.— 

Where a cellision occurred between a vessel in tow of 
atug and a drawbridge, which, though lawful, was con- 
structed diagonally acress the channel, so as to allow 
very little room for passing vessels, evidence held not to 
show that the vessel approeched the bridge on a flood 
tide, or that it was negligent navigation of the vessel to 
attempt io turn to port, instead of immediately anchoring, 
after she began to shere to starboard when passing close 
0 shoals near the bridge, as she was compelled to do 
‘0 pass throvgh the draw.—Ibid. 

Breach of Contract: 

(D'strict Court, E. D., New Yerk.) In a suit for breach 
of ecntrect to cerry cargo, respondent cannot defend on 
the ground vis majcer, of which there is no proof, merely 
because libelant claimed it in excuse of his breach of 
Contract with the consignee.—Gottesman et al. vs. Can- 
ada, Atlantic & Plant S. S. Co., Ltd., 259 Fed. Rep. 298. 
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Where the defense pleaded in a suit for breach of a 
contract to carry cargo is a denial of the breach, respond- 
ent will not ordinarily be allowed to change his ground 
to excuse the breach.—lIbid. 


REFRIGERATION SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A three-day argument on the proposal of the Railroad 
Administration to place all refrigeration service furnished 
by the carriers on the “stated charge” basis, as made in 
“Perishable Freight Tariff No. 1,” was begun before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission November 5. The tariff 
is in effect in practically the whole of the southeast. It 
was made operative on Florida fruits and vegetables early 
in the year. But for the vigorous protests by shippers, 
made to the Senate committee on interstate commerc?2 
during the hearings that body held at the end of the short 
session of Congress that expired on March 4 last, it prob- 
ably would have been made operative throughout the coun- 
try. After the new basis had been applied to the Florida 
and other southeastern business, Director-General Hines 
asked for advice under the eighth section of the federal 
control law. The arguments were made to the Commis- 
sion on the testimony taken by it to obtain the facts upon 
which it might base the advice for which the Director- 
General had asked. 

Three days were allowed for the discussion, because the 
interests of shippers varied so greatly that their side of 
the case had to be divided into many parts. Meat pack- 
ers, as a rule, furnish their own refrigerator, yet they took 
part in the argument, because there are times when they 
must use the refrigerators provided by the carriers. Four 
of the so-called “big five’—the ones under attack by the 
Federal Trade Commission—were represented at the hear- 
ing. John S. Burchmore appeared for Mcrris & Co.; Ross 
D. Rynder for Swift & Co.; George P. Boyle for Wilson 
& Co.; and H. K. Crafts for Armour & Co. Clifford Thorne 
appeared for the National Wholesale Grcecers’ Asscciation, 
the members of which have supported bills, which, if 
passed, would either deprive the packers, both large and 
small, of their refrigerator cars or subject them to the 
servitude of equipment owned by common carriers. In 
this fight, however; the grocers and the packers were on 
the same side, in opposition to what the Kailroad Admin- 
istration is trying to do. 

Twelve hours, equally divided between shippers and car- 
riers, were set aside for the argument. Florida and Kan- 
sas, which appeared by their railroad commissions, were 
classed with the shippers. Elmer Westlake, D. E. Minard, 
J. M. Shernhagen, Nelson W. Prcctor and R. S. Widde- 
combe appeared for the carriers. 

Attorneys fcr the shippers, other than the peckers and 
grccers, to whom time was allotted were: A. E. Helm 
for the Kanses commissioners; B. Gilbert for dairy inter- 
ests; Carl Giessow for the New Orleans Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation; D. A. DeVane fcr the Flcrida commiszion; W. H. 
Young for the Nebraska-Iowa Fruit Growers’ Association; 
O. W. Tong for the Northern Potato Association; Fayette 
B. Dow for fruit and vegetable interests; William E. Lamb 
for the California citrus fruit interests. 

Mr. Westlake consumed the time the morning of No- 
vember 5 with a detailed exposition of the carriers’ posi- 
tion. He -aid that eighty per cent of the refrigerated 
traffic was now conducted on the “stated charge” basis. 
Therefore, the proposal of the railroads, in effect, was to 
put the other twenty per cent on that same basis. 

“Have you any figures to back up that assertion?” asked 
Mr. Dow. Mr. Westleke said he made the declaration on 
the bald assertion of one of the witnesses for the carriers. 

“But has his assertion been substantiated?” asked Chair- 
man Aitchison. 

“I said I made it on the bald declaration of Mr. Dear- 
born,” said Mr. Westlake. 

The attorney said the obligation of the carriers was to 
sell refrigeration—icing, not ice. At present they were 
selling ice in some cases and in others they were selling 
icing. He said they should not be required to hold them- 
selves out to sell ice or required to allow the shippers 
to furnish ice for the commodities they ship under re- 
frigeration. 

He said the change to the stated charge basis would 
have the effect of eliminating divided responsibility. At 
present, if the shipper furnishes ice at the initial point 
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and the carrier at re-icing stations, he said there was a 
division of responsibility if the shipped arrived in a dam- 
aged condition. Under the stated charge basis, he said, 
there was a-definite sum to be paid by the shipper and 
the carrier was responsible for the condition in which the 
gcods are at destination. The shipper always knew, he 
seid, what his freight bill wes going to be and could make 
his prices knowing what at least one factor cf cost would 
be. It would essure a parity of routes, he said; that is 
to say, a shipper would not have to guess which reute 
would get his stuff thrcugh to destination on the smallest 
quantity of ice. 

In arriving at the amount of the whole-service rate to 
be paid, the Railroad Administration made cost studies, 
which were discussed by Mr. Westlidke in detail. It used 
the Commissicn’s decisicn in the Arlington Heights fruit 
case 2s a baris in allocating ccsts to the seven or eight 
items entering into the cost of a stated charge. Every 
doubtful item of expense wes eliminated from the com- 
putations of the students of cort. It gave the shipper the 
benefit of all doub‘s, he said. For iastance, it essumed $5 
wculd cover the damege to bunkers en each trip, although 
the cost studies showed the eccst to be higher. Five dol- 
lars is the amcunt allowed for damage to bunkers, by the 
the Commirsicn in the Arlington case. Thirty-five cents 
was set down es the cost of switching the car to the 
icing station, although the studies made the minimum 
cost over thirty-six cents. Supervision was set down at 
$4 per car, although the lowest cf the studies gave $4.70 
on hauls between 300 and 400 miles. He ridiculed the 
figures suggested by the shippers fer the varicus items 
cntcring the total ecst, as, for instance, he said, Mr. Lamb 
wes willing to allow ten cents for switching the car to 
the ice-leadirg point and $1 for supervision. 

At the afternoon session, November 5, Messrs. Minard 
and Sternhagen continued the justification of the carriers 
for the proposal to change from the per ton to the stated 
charge basis, the general character of which was indicated 
by the discussion of Mr. Westlake. 

The cerrer”’ site wes ecntirued to the next day by Mr. 
Widdicombe and then the shippers began stating their ob- 
jections. The beer and beverage brewers and packers pre- 
sented their views at the morning session on November 6. 
Clifford Thorre, immediatelv after the noon recess, pre- 
sented the views of the wholesale grocers, especially as to 
the discriminations in favor of the packers that are in 
existence and that will ‘be possible, even when the changes 
proposed by the carriers have been made. 

Mr. Burchmore was never more serious than when he 
began discussing the rules pertaining to the refrigeration 
of beer and beverages, but the other lawyers and the com- 
missioners insisted upon smiling when he said it was neces- 
sary to put blocks cf ice on the tops cf barrels of beer to 
check fermentation and prevent the formation of alcohol 
and gases that would burst the stoutest barrel ever made. 
His yoint was that the rules and ratings contained in the 
tariff d> not and will not fit the business as it has been 
ecrried on. As to the cption the tariff professes to give 
the shipper of using the protective service of the carrier 
or furnishing cne of his cwn, when heat is necessary, he 
said the conditions are utterly ludicrous. For instance, if 
two carloads are started from Milwaukee to Topeka and 
El Paso it will be necessary for the shipper-to furnish a 
caretaker for the car going to El Paso. but because the 
carrier professes to furnish such service to Topeka, it will 
be necessary for the shipper to pay the full fare both ways 
for a caretaker between M'lwaukee and Topeka, although 
he will not have a thing to do, as Eurchmore said, other 
than sit in the caboose and swap stories with the train 
crew. 

In respect of rules reserving to the carrier the right to 
reject cr to receive freight requiring protection, Mr. Burch- 
more said, in behalf of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, they contain a statement that if left unchanged, 
will mislead the average court into which a shipper may go 
asking for judgment on a loss and damage claim. The rul?2 
reserves the right to the carrier to reject perishable stuif 
needing protection when cffered on a day for a destina- 
tion to which there is no scheduled refrigerated cr pro- 
tected service. That means that the carrier can reject 
catsup, ink, canned goods and other ccmmedities, during 
cold weather, or, if accepted, the acceptance is at the own- 
er’s risk. The effect of that rule is to require the shipment 
of such things as would be damaged by freezing at owner’s 
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risk, to most of the destinations in the country, hecange 
there are no regularly scheduled protected cars moving 
to any except the largest cities. He said the average judge 
when confronted with a case of that kind, looking at 4 
tariff, would argue that the rule was something that hag 
been prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and assume the law to be as set forth in the tariff, hecayse 
it bore an I. C. C. number. 

Answer:ng one of the commissioners, Mr. Burchmore gaiq 
he would be glad to undertake to draft a proper rule, one 
that would not mislead anyone as to the duty of carriers ty 
safely transport commodities with reasonable dispatch 
end to provide the facilities therefor. 

In behalf of Morris & Co., represented at the argumen 
Mr. Burchmore said he desired to adopt, in behalf of his 
clients, the contentions to be thereafter made by Messrs. 
Rynder and Crafts, for Swift & Co. and-Armour & Co. 

The fackers, as represented by Rynder and Crafts, op. 
posed the change from the per-ton basis to the stated 
charge system, on the ground, chiefly, that the stated 
charge basis inevitably would result in the wasting of ice 
and the payment of charges, by shippers, and necessarily 
the consumers of meats, packing-house products, dairy 
products and poultry. The waste and consequent increase 
in cost would arise from the fact that the reicing in tran. 
sit would be done by railroad men, without guidance from 
the experts in the packing houses, who know exactly the 
number of pounds of ice and salt needed to properly refrig. 
erate the different kinds of products carried in packer 
cars. At present ihe railroads reice packer cars in transit 
in accordance with the instructions from the transporta- 
tion departments of the packers. The instructions are 
placed on the car cards. 

The packers pay the stated charges for reicing on traffic 
going wcst from the Misscuri river. Mr Crefts said, and 
they know the cost of replenishing the bunkers is greater 
on busiiess moving west from the Missouri river than o2 
that moving east from Chicago. 

Commissioner Meyer asked Mr. Rynder if there had been 
any favoritism frracticed under the per-ton basis. Mr. 
Rynder said he did not know of any, and no ceomplaint had 
ever come to his attention in which it was charged that 
railrcads had showed favoritism to one shipper cr one set 
of shippers, to the hurt of others. 

Another position taken by the attorneys for the packers 
was that the cost of hauling the ice in the bunkers, so far 
as packing house freight is concerned, must be presumed io 
have been included in the freight rate on the tonnage, be 
cause pack'ng house stuff has always moved in refrigera 
tor cars. There was no such traffic until the refrigerator 
car was invented. The first rate established was for meats 
carried in cars containing ice. Some traffic now moving 
in refrigerator or warmed cars, first moved in the ord nary 
box car and then crept into the protected cars. As to rates 
on traffic of that kind he had no information as to whether 
the rate covered the cost of hauling the ice. An allowance 
for the cost of hauling the ice is made in the cost studies 
on which the carriers base their proposal to change from 
the per-ton to the stated charge basis. 

George P. Boyle, for Wilson & Co., called attention to 
the fact that the carriers are proposing to make the change, 
using the maximum of ice and salt as the bas’s for the 
stated charge, at the time when Wilson & Co. have already 
adopted the ABC brine circulating car, which saves aboilt 
half the ice and salt. If the experiments with that kind 
brine refrigerator show that that is the type of car to Use 
as he thought probable, the charges now proposed to 0 
put in will impose obviously excessive charges on the pub 
lic, just as would have been the fact had the carriers bet 
allowed to change their refrigeration rates on pre-cooled 
shipments of citrus fruit, as they proposed. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads ! 

- : 7 * a < “yl: 

the Northwcstern Region for week ending October 28, co® 
pared with the ccerresponding period last year: 

Cars loaded. 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
ctical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 
place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
jnstance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Carrier’s Liability for Misroute 

Oklahoma—Question: The “A” Railroad extends from 
“RB” to “C,” both of which are competitive towns. It is 
possible to move shipments over a joint route between 
the same points via two lines other than line “A.” Line 
“A” carries a mileage scale of rates which applies on 
shipments from “B” to “C” where they perform the serv- 
ice, but on shipments moving the other route a combina- 
tion of locals 75 per cent higher is charged. Shipper’s 
agent at point “B” is not located on line “A” and ac- 
cordingly he ordered cars from the road on which his 
plant was located and took out a bill of lading. Can the 
line issuing the bill of lading, in the absence of specific 
routing instructions, be required to protect the cheaper 
rate and receive only its switching charge for moving the 
car over to line “A?” In other words, the combination 
of locals made up of a switching charge from the plant 
to line “A” connection plus the line ‘“A’s” distance rate 
from “B” to “C?” Would the situation be different where 
the roads are operated by the government and the shipper 
has no voice in the routing from what formerly obtained 
under private ownership? 

Answer: The Commission has held in several cases 
that no duty is imposed upon a carrier to turn a shipment 
over to a competitor which has a lower rate in effect. 
Paragould Lumber Co. vs. M. P. Ry. Co., Unreported Opin. 
485; McLean Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 
349, 

Further, in the case of the International Salt Co. vs. 
§. A. L., 46 I. C. C. 78, where shipments were delivered 
to the S. A. L. at Wilmington, N. C., destined to Florence, 
8. C., with instructions to route in connection with the 
AC. L., the Commission held that under the routing in- 


structions given the initial carrier was not obliged to de- 
prive itself of a line haul and to turn the shipment over 
to the A. C. L. at the point of origin, but as they could 
have turned the shipment over to the A. C. L. at some 


junction between point of origin and destination, the 
through rate applying in connection with the A. C. L. via 
any of such junctions, the S. A. L. was liable for misroute. 

In the instant case no routing instructions were given, 
but we are of the opinion that, following the cases men- 
Woned in the first paragraph above and the views ex- 
pressed by the Commission in the International Salt Co. 
case, the Commission would hold that the initial carrier 
Was not liable for misroute in not delivering the ship- 
ments to line “A” at point of origin. 


Minimum Class Rate on Articles Rated Lower in Excep- 
tions to Classification Than in Classification Proper 
Missouri—Question: Referring to the last paragraph of 

your letter, I should like to submit a question which has 

been presented by one of our local carriers here at St. 

Joseph, the circumstances of which is this: We move 

products of various kinds, most of which move on so-called 

commodity rates, but it often happens that we are obliged 
to use a combination of rates to and from some rate- 
breaking point in arriving as through rate to destination, 
and we are told by the railroad representatives here at 

a Joseph that when we use a commodity rate as one 

— and a class rate as the other factor, that the class 

actor must not be less than the minimum scale of class 

— provided by General Order No. 28. In principle, this 

ri not seem correct to us, although the road in ques- 

the States that the question has been passed upon by 

a Railroad Administration itself, who of the Railroad 

‘Administration, we are not informed. 
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Perhaps you have already covered this question in your 
columns. If so, I have not noticed it; if not, will be glad 
to get your opinion of it. It does not seem to the writer 
that it was ever contemplated that the minimum class 
scale must be used on a situation of that kind. 

Answer: Paragraph D, of General Order No. 28, pub- 
lished as rule 9 in the specia) supplements increasing 
rates, effective June 25, 1918, provides that the minimum 
rate on any article moving on a class rate shall be the 
rate for the class at which that article is rated in the 
classification applying in the territory where the shipment 
moves. 

This rule is applicable to the class factor used in basing 
a combination rate, as it is not restricted to the class 
rates applicable to any particular traffic. 


Industrial Railways Case Citation 


Ohio.—Question: The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just referred us to their decision in the Industrial Rail- 
ways case, No. 29 I. C. C. 212, which they say states 
quite fully the principle on which all allowances may be 
made in switching performed by industries. Will you 
kindly refer us to the above decision in your Traffic 
World? 

Answer: The citation which the Commission has given 
you is correct, and this decision of the Commission, in 
Docket 4181, will be found in Vol. 29 of the I. C. C. Re- 
ports, beginning at page 212. 

Notice of Arrival 


New Jersey.—Question: We would like to have the an: 
swer to our question made through The Traffic World at 
your convenience. If a railroad company sends consignee 
a notice of freight arrival through mail and the same does 
not reach him and the shipment goes into storage, does 
the consignee have any redress for non-receipt of the 
arrival notice? - 

Answer: Section 5 of the Uniform Bill of Lading pro- 
vides that “Property not removed by the party entitled 
to receive it within forty-eight hours (exclusive of legal 
holidays) after notice of its arrival has been duly sent or 
given may be kept in car, depot or place of delivery of the 
carrier, or warehouse, subject to a reasonable charge for 
storage and to carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman 
only, or may be, at the option of the carrier, removed to 
and stored in a public or licensed warehouse at the cost 
of the owner and there held at the owner’s risk and with- 
out liability on the part of the carrier, and subject to a 
lien for all freight and other lawful charges, including a 
reasonable charge for storage.” 

In accordance with rule 4-C of the Uniform Storage 
Rules, free time is computed from the first 7 a. m. after 
the day on which notice of arrivafk is sent or given to 
consignee. ; 

The carrier’s duty to give notice of arrival is performed 
by the mailing of the notice, and the fact that such notice 
is not received by the consignee, if notice properly ad- 
dressed, will not exempt the consignee for liability for 
storage charges. : 


War Tax on Export Shipments 


Georgia.—Question: The carriers in this territory are 
charging war tax on export shipments of lumber which 
move on domestic bills of lading consigned to the port 
of Savannah when bills of lading are marked “For Export 
to Havana, Cuba.” Shipments are billed to ourselves at 
Savannah, Ga., consigned in care of the steamship com- 
pany, and, as there is no delay in transit, we do not un- 
derstand why Treasury Department Form 799—Temporary 
Certificate—is necessary. As a matter of fact, the carriers 
are charging war tax on export shipments tendered to 
the inland carrier on export bill of lading. Are carriers 
justified in assessing war tax under these conditions? 

Answer: In accordance with article 15 of Treasury De- 
cision 2889, to secure exemption from tax on amounts paid 
for the transportation of property in course of exportation 
it is necessary that proof of the continuity of the move- 
ment and its export character be submitted. Neither the 
intention of the shipper nor the shipping documents alone 
are decisive as to the character of the shipment. It is 
necessary that adequate proof of the export character of 
the shipment be submitted by disclosing that the shipper 
had on hand at the time the movement started a con- 
tract, order, proposal of purchase or other written evi- 
dence of intention to export (such other written evidence 
or intention to export to be one year’s estimated require- 
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ments, determined by averaging the quantity exported 
during the three preceding years as shown by the books 
of the shipper or to be based on a firm order) for delivery 
of property at a place beyond the boundaries of the United 
States. In addition, it is necessary that proof of the con- 
tinuity of the movement be made. Such proof of the 
export character of the shipment and of the continuity of 
the movement will be provided in the form of a “Tem- 
porary Exemption Certificate” and a “Certificate of Ex- 
portation,” as hereafter provided, which will contain the 
necessary information and connect the movement from 
the point of origin with the movement from the point of 
export. 

It is also providec that persons who have a large export 
business, requiring numerous shipments into the export 
trade or who ship property into export through pools or 
similar arrangements, may avail themselves of the “For- 
eign Requirements’ Certificates” in proof of the character 
of such shipments. However, in all cases whether the 
Foreign Requirements’ Certificate is availed of or not, 
each shipment in course of exportation must be covered 
with a Temporary Exemption Certificate and a Ceriificate 
of Exportation. 

Minimum Charge for Carload Shipments 


Minnesota.—Question: Referring to General Order No. 
28 of the Director-General of the U. S. Railroad Adminis- 
tration, dated May 25, 1918, effective June 25, 1918, as to 
the minimum charge for carload shipments: Stillwater 
has an interstate rate on agricultural implements, Still- 
water, Minn., to Minnesota Transfer, Minn., when des- 
tined beyond Minnesota Transfer to an interstate point, of 
4 cents per cwt., a minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. 

Road “A” out of Stillwater has been charging us a 
minimum charge of $15 per car on this movement, prior 
to August 27, 1918; since that date they have been charg- 
ing us on an actual weight of 4 cents per cwt., protecting 
the minimum of 20,000 pounds. Road “B” out of Still- 
water has been charging us since Order 28 was effective 
and are still making us a charge per car of $15. 

As I understand, the application of this minimum charge 
per car of $15 was canceled by freight rate authority 
No. 10 of the Director of Division of Traffic, U. S. Rail- 
road Administration, dated July 2, 1918, on joint traffic. 
Kindly advise if I am right in the above statement. 

Answer: While freight rate authority No. 10 of the 
Railroad Administration provided that such publication 
should be made as would apply the minimum ‘charge of 
$15 per car as provided in paragraph B, of section 5, of 
General Order 28 as amended to through continuous hauls, 
the majority of the carriers have failed to properly amend 
their tariffs accordingly, although the carriers in South- 
eastern territory did provide for this rule in section 2 
of F. L. Speiden’s Tariff No. 44, I. C. C. No. 267. This 
provision of that tariff and section 3, relating to minimum 
class rates, is now in effect, although the other provisions 
of the tariff have been canceled and reference made to 
E. Morris’ Tariff No. 228, I. C. C. No. U. S. 1. In the 
absence of a tariff provision, the minimum carload charge 
must be applied to each factor composing a combination 
rate. 


Rating Applicable on Sawmill 


Alabama.—Question: Kindly advise us, through the 
columns of The Traffic World, relative to the following: 
We purchased an entire sawmill, situated at a local point 
on a given railroad in Mississippi, dismantled same and 
had our representative ship to us at Mobile, such ship- 
ment consisting of about ten cars. 
was loaded boilers and fixtures, another blower and fix- 
tures, another blow pipe, pulleys and other parts of saw- 
mill machinery. 

Our contention is that each car should be subject to 
a rating as sawmill machinery, N. O. S., carload, as shown 
in Southern Classification No. 43, rule 15, the entire ship- 
ment being part and parcel pf an entire sawmill. The 
railroad has refused our claim, advising that these dif- 
ferent articles are subject to a rating on each specific 
article, and cannot be shipped as sawmill machinery. 

Answer: Item 36, page 24, supplement 22, and item 15, 
psge 172, of Southern Classification, provide ratings on 
sawmill machines or sawmill machinery or woodworking 
machinery and machines. Whether or not the above arti- 
cles, i. e., boilers, blow pipe and blowers, fixtures, etc., 
are entitled to sawmill or woodworking machines ratings 
depends upon whether or not these articles are a part 
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and parcel of sawmill or woodworking machines 9 
machinery. Rule 15, Southern Classification, covers only 
those articles which are necessary to make up ope 
complete article. Boilers are separately rated in the 
classification and are not machinery of any type 
therefore sawmill machinery can be completely set UD 
without the presence of a boiler. 

If the term “sawmill machinery” includes as a part of 
a sawmill machinery unit, a blower and blow pipe; jg 
when you purchase “sawmill machinery” as part ani 
parcel of that sawmill, the blower and blow pipe are jp. 
cluded (we have reference to new purchases from the 
factory), then the blower and blow pipe should be ¢op. 
sidered a part of the sawmill and would be entitled to 
the ratings provided therefor; otherwise not. 

In the absence of a rating on “sawmill outfits” we are 
of the opinion that the sawmill machinery N. O. S. rating 
is applicable only to the articles which constitute sawmill 
machines or machinery; that is, the sawmill which, when 
new, is received direct from the factory. 


Carrier Cannot Waive Stipulation Regarding Time to Sue 


Illinois —Question: Loss and damage claim was filed 
promptly with carrier. Considerable correspondence fo- 
lowed and finally railroad company advised that they were 
not in position to find any record of shipment arriving 
in damaged condition. We, therefore, took the matter 
with our dealer, requesting him to advise us definitely 
in regard to the condition of the railroad equipment upon 
arrival, as well as to what extent the goods were dam- 
aged. This consumed a considerable amount of time, and 
after the information was secured we delayed in writing 
the carrier. However, after again taking the matter wp 
with the carrier, the claim was turned down, owing to the 
fact that settlement could not be made within the two- 
year limit, and this time had already expired. Is it your 
opinion that the carrier was justified in this action? 


Answer: Under the Cummins amendment it is provided 
that no carrier shall fix a shorter period than two years 
within which to institute a suit, and by section 2, clause 
3, of the Uniform Bill of Lading, it is provided that suits 
for loss, damage or delay shall be instituted only within 
two years and one day after delivery of the property or, 
in case of failure to make delivery, then within two years 
and one day after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed. Even prior to the enactment of the Cummins 
amendment, the courts generally held that there was 
nothing in the law to prohibit the carrier from requiring 
in the bill of lading that suits for loss or damage must 
be brought within a certain stipulated period. In the 
case of M., K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. Harriman Brothers, 227 
U. S. 657, the United States Supreme Court held: “The 
policy of statutes of limitation is to encourage prompiness 
in the bringing of action, that the parties shall not suffer 
by loss of evidence from death or disappearance of wit 
nesses, destruction of documents, or failure of memory.” 
When such a provision is made a part of the carriers 
classification or tariff schedules, the carriers must strictly 
enforce the same without any deviation, and even the 
Commission has no authority under the law to order the 
carriers to disregard their tariffs. Adams Express Cot: 
pany vs. Croninger, 226 U. S. 491; In the Matter of Bills 
of Lading, 29 I. C. C. 417. 


Order by State Commissioners 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly give your opll 
ion as to the authority which the State Public Servic 
Commissions would have over the following case. Rial 
initiated prior to government control was declared @ 
reasonable by the Public Service Commission of Pennsy! 
vania, decision being rendered after the 25 per cent I 
crease had become effective. This company entered colt 
plaint asking reparation and the Public Service Comms 
sion decided in our favor, ordering the Pennsylvania Rail: 
road to pay us the difference between rate as charged 
and that declared to be reasonable by said Commissi0l. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad refused to comply with tl 
commission’s order, claiming that the commission was 
error in regard to the damages awarded. Supplementat! 
statement of freight charges due account of the ee 
freight collected since filing of first complaint was sé 
to the Public Service Commission with request for sur 
plementary order, and they advised us in view of the & 
preme Court decision in reference to the Noril Dako 
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case, that they have no jurisdiction over this matter, and 
that the original order should not have been made, 

In view of the fact that the rate complained of was 
initiated by the railroad prior to governmental control 
and that we are not questioning the authorized increase 
over established rates, we feel that the Public Service 
Commission have the authority to award judgment in ref- 
erence to the same. This view is tacitly admitted by 
the United States Railroad Administration by their com- 
pliance with the Public Service Commission’s order to 
reduce rate to that authorized as reasonable. We are ata 
loss to know what action to take in this matter, as the 
railroad refused to obey the order issued by he State 
Commission and we are not confident that under the 
Federal Control Act the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have authority to award reparation on intrastate ship- 
ments. 

Answer: The shipments in question being intrastate in 
their character, and the scope of these columns being 
limited to questions involving interstate commerce, we are 
not in a position to advise you definitely regarding the 
laws of Pennsylvania as to the jurisdiction of its Public 
Service Commission over the issues involved, or what 
power the state courts have to review and set aside orders 
made by that body. In interstate commerce it is a well 
settled rule of law that when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission makes an order that contravenes any con- 
stitutional limitation, and is without the constitutional 
and statutory authority of that body and not supported by 
the law or the testimony in the case, the courts may step 
in and set aside the same. On all proper grounds, any 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission may be 
reviewed by the courts and their enforcement enjoined. 
—Pennsylvania Company vs. U. S., 236 U. S. 351. 

On the facts you submit, it is our opinion that your 
remedy is to apply to the courts of Pennsylvania to en- 
force the original order of the Public Service Commission 
allowing reparation, and to review its supplementary order 
refusing reparation subsequently claimed. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is not the proper tribunal to go to 
since it has no jurisdiction over purely intrastate ship- 
ments. 

Evidence in Proof of Loss 


Connecticut.—Question: If we should be obliged to file 
suit against an express company in order to collect cer- 
tain old claims, will you kindly advise through your col- 
umns what evidence it would be necessary to produce in 
court, 

1, It is our custom to file claims from this office on 
shipment originating with our various branches, and we 
woul like to know if it would be necessary to produce 
im court the original express receipts or whether certified 
copies would be sufficient? We do not wish to have these 
receipts torn out of the books, and if these books were 
shipped to us there would be a risk of same being lost in 
transit, and we would be minus a good many original ex- 
press receipts. 

2 Would we require a person to testify as to the de- 
livery of the goods to the express company, or would the 
Teceipts be legal proof of the delivery of the goods? 

3. Would we require testimony that the goods were of 


| the value stated or would certified copies of our invoices 


cover this? 

4. Would it be necessary to take the testimony of each 
Separate consignee as to the non-delivery, or would an 
affidavit to this effect be sufficient? 

Answer: 1. Secondary evidence is not usually accepted 
a8 testimony in courts; that is, the absence of the original 
must be satisfactorily explained before testimony can be 
Introduced to prove the correctness of a copy. The rea- 
sons advanced by you in your first question we do not be- 
lieve would be accepted by the court as a sufficient justifi- 
cation to admit certified copies in lieu of the original 
express receipts. 

. An express receipt does not bind the carrier to the 
recitals therein as to the receipt by it of the kind, quan- 
tity, Weight, condition or value of the goods, and a car- 
* may contradict such recitals by oral testimony. If, 
herefore, the carrier should deny the receipt by it of the 
800ds alleged to have been lost, it would be necessary for 
aa to prove such delivery to the carrier by the testimony 
of the parties having direct information thereon. 

a Certified copies of your invoices would be accepted 

Prima facie evidence of the value of the shipments. 
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4. If the consignees reside at places distant from the 
place wherein the suit is brought, or if it involved much 
expense or trouble or time in securing their attendance 
at the trial, the court may in its discretion order the 
testimony of the absent consignees to be taken by deposi- 
tion or permit proper affidavits from such consignees to be 
introduced in proof of the claim that the goods shown to 
have been delivered to the carrier were not delivered to 
the consignees. 

Shortage in Weights 


MissOuri.—Question: About July 1 we shipped a car 
of hay from Kansas City, Mo., to Atlanta, Ga. The car 
arrived at that point and the official unloading certificate 
which consignee surrendered us with his account sales 
shows that the car arrived there with only one seal on one 
side and we figure the shortage about 5,600 lbs. of hay 
from this car. We immediately filed claim with the car- 
rier and they contend the consignee advised them that 
this car was full to the roof with hay when it was opened 
for unloading. We furnished the railroads with a sworn 
itemized statement of the loading weight and also the 
official unloading certificate which we received from the 
consignee. Is there some Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ruling to the effect that the railroads shall show the 
discrepancy in the loading or unloading affidavits or that 
the car traveled from origin to destination under continu- 
ous seal before declining claim? 

Answer: In General Order No. 57A, the United States 
Railroad Administration promulgated certain rules govern- 
ing the disposition of claims for loss and damage of grain, 
and Rule 8(a) provides that “if, after thorough investiga- 
tion by the carrier, no defect in equipment or seal record 
is discovered, such record shall be accepted as prima facie 
evidence that the carrier has delivered all of the grain 
that was loaded into the car.” At common law, the carrier 
is liable for any actual loss of goods caused by it while 
in transit. If a difference in weight results from actual 
loss of the goods so caused by it,.the carrier must pay 
the claim for such loss. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission said, “In the Matter of Bills of Lading,” 52 I. C. C. 
694, that “the burden of proof to show what is the correct 
weight should depend, in a measure at least, upon which 
of the parties, carrier or shipper, is responsible for the 
accuracy of the weights. Section 21 of the Pomerene Bill 
of Lading Act in part provides that “where the shipper 
of bulk freight installs and maintains adequate facilities 
for weighing such freight, and the same are available to 
the carrier, then the carrier upon written request of such 
shipper and when given a reasonable opportunity so to 
do, shall ascertain the kind and quantity of bulk freight 
within a reasonable time after such written request, and 
the carrier shall not in such cases insert in the bill of 
lading the words “shipper’s weight” or other words of 
like purport, and if so inserted contrary to the provisions 
of this section said words shall be treated as null and void 
and as if not inserted therein.” 


Carriers’ Responsibility as Warehouseman 


Ohi0.—Question: A shipment arrived on July 9, 1917, 
free astray, and carrier’s freight notice carries stamp that 
delivery will be made on presentation of the original bill 
of lading or proof of ownership, arrival notice having been 
sent July 11, 1917. On July 22, the carrier’s freight house 
was burned and we resultingly filed claim for loss of the 
shipment. Carrier denies liability under Section 1 of the 
Bill of Lading, stating that no party shall be liable for 
loss by fire occurring after 48 hours after notice of arrival 
at destination has been sent. We would like to inquire 
if, under the circumstances, the carrier is still liable for 
the safety of the shipment, as a warehouseman, inasmuch 
as they undertook to store it rather than send it to public 
storage? 

Answer: As a warehouseman a common carrier is not 
liable for goods that have been destroyed by an accidental 
fire, without the fault or megligence of the carrier after 
the carrier has done all that the law requires of it towards 
accomplishing a delivery, and from any cause fails to effect 
it, and the goods are of necessity detained in its possession 
and the goods have been deposited in a reasonably safe 
and secure place. 


Measure of Damages in Repaired Shipments 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A lathe machine shipped by 
freight from a point in Connecticut to us was received in 
damaged condition and was subsequently placed in work- 
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ing order in our own shops. We presented claim against 
delivering carrier for the amount of direct labor expended, 
plus shop and general overhead expenses. The railroad 
company, while agreeable to settle for the amount of 
direct labor expenditure, refuses to honor the overhead 
expenses. 

The carrier’s freight claim agent states that “the car- 
rier’s liability is limited to the actual loss of labor and 
material involved in making the repairs but cannot assume 
responsibility for consequential items or general expenses.” 
Can you consistently quote the law or any rule warranting 
carriers refusal? 

Answer: Hutchinson on Carriers, 3rd edition, volume 3, 
section 1362, says, ‘‘Where the goods have not been lost 
or destroyed during the transportation, but are delivered 
in a depreciated condition attributable to causes for which 
the carrier is responsible, the measure of damages is the 
difference, after deducting the cost of transportation, be- 
tween their value as actually delivered and as they should 
have been delivered, with interest, and with such other 
damages as have naturally and proximately resulted from 
the injury. Under the latter heading the owner would 
be entitled to recovery for reasonable expenses in seeking 
to reclaim the goods, or in restoring them to their former 
condition or endeavoring to reduce the loss to its lowest 
amount.” 

Again in section 1366 it is said that “in addition to 
this difference in market value, the carrier will be liable 
also for such other and incidental damages as naturally 
and proximately follow from the delay. If, therefore, the 
consignee is put to expense or trouble in making further 
applications or journeys to get the goods or in searching 
for them, or in caring for them after their arrival until 
the next market day, or in making reasonable efforts to 
avert the loss or make it as light as possible, or in sending 
them elsewhere in order to find a market for them, he 
is entitled to recovery for these injuries also.” 

The authorities generally hold that the proximate and 
natural consequences of the breach must always be con- 
sidered from such consequences as from the nature and 
subject matter of the contract may be reasonably deemed 
to have been in the contemplation of the parties at the 
time when it was entered into or such damages which 
fairly may be supposed to haye been the necessary se- 
quence of the breach. If, therefore, the actual cost to you 
for repairing the shipment was the direct expenditure plus 
the overhead expense (and this is the accepted and correct 
method for determining the actual manufacturing costs), 
then, in our opinion, the carrier is liable for such over- 
head expenses, and such expenses are the proximate and 
natural consequences of the damages caused to the ship- 
ment. 

Carrier’s Failure to Reconsign Shipment 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Under date of March 5, 1918, 
we requested reconsignment of a shipment dated 3-1-18 
from Spokane, Washington, to Duluth, Minnesota. The 
railroad company neglected to make reconsignment and 
we made a claim for overcharges because of their negli- 
gence in not reconsigning shipment. They refuse to honor 
our claim, stating that promptly on receipt of orders the 
freight claim department placed orders with the New 
York Central agent, Chicago, to have shipment diverted. 

It afterwards developed that there was an embargo in 
effect via Clearfield route, thus necessitating forwarding 
of shipment via Michigan Central Railroad, consequently 
making it impossible to comply with reconsignment re- 
quest. In view of the above and also in view of the fact 
that the diversion of a shipment is not guaranteed by the 
carrier they request that we withdraw our claim. Your 
views as to the correctness of this statement will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Answer: The service of reconsignment or diversion 
may be required of the carriers. It has been held by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis§8ion that a provision by the 
carrier in its tariffs to the effect that it will make reason- 
able efforts to stop cars on its line and forward to another 
destination, but will not be responsible in case of failure 
on the part of any of its employes to make such reconsign- 
ment, is unreasonable. Reeves Coal Company vs. P. M. 
R. R., 34 I. C. C. 622. But the law requires that a reason- 
able notice of reconsignment be given. In the absence of 
proof that carrier received instructions to reconsign a 
shipment, it cannot be held responsible for failure to de- 
liver the shipment prior to the receipt of disposition or- 
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ders. Webster vs. N. O. & N. E. R. R., 45 1.60.¢ 567, 
And if an embargo was duly issued and by reason of ; 
the shipment could not be forwarded in accordance wit, 
the disposition orders, the carrier would not be responsibje 
Eagle Pass Lumber Company vs. G. H. & S. A. Ry,, 4 
I. C. C. 694. 

So that in the shipment in question you must proye 
that the reconsignment order was given in time to permi 
the carrier in possession to make the diversion required: 
but if the carrier can show that such order was promptly 
transmitted to the other carrier, and that this carrie 
could not divert the shipment by reason of an embargo 
duly issued against the desired route, and that no other 
available route to the destination point was open, then the 
carrier would not be responsible for failing to make 4 
delivery to that point. If, however, some other available 
route could have been used, then the carrier would be 
liable for the overcharges. 


Liability of Express Companies 


Canada.—Question: An express shipment valued at $14) 
was lost, and when claim was entered it was discovered 
that the shipper had erroneously inserted the value in 
the express receipt as $110. The express company de. 
clined to pay more than the value shown on the express 
receipt, quoting as their authority for so doing clause 3} 
of the Conditions of Carriage, which reads: 

“The liability of the company upon any shipment is 
limited to the value declared by the shipper and en- 
bodied herein, or, if less, to the actual value of the ship. 
ment at the time of the receipt thereof by the company, 
including the express and other charges, if paid and not 
refunded. If the shipper does not declare the value of 
the shipment liability is limited to $50, or, if less, to the 
actual value of the shipment. If the shipper desires the 
company to assume liability in excess of $50 an additional 
charge will be made as provided by the classification.” 

The shipper, of course, desired the express company 
to assume liability in excess of $50, and paid the extra 
charge which covers any shipment valued over $50 and 
not more than $150. As the valuation charge would have 
been the same had the shipper inserted the actual value 
of the shipment in the express receipt, he contends that 
the express company is liable for the actual value of the 
shipment. The argument may be used that as the Cond: 
tions of Carriage clearly state that the liability of the 
express company is limited to the value declared by the 
shipper and inserted in the express receipt, that the ship- 
per has no recourse. What chance would the shipper 
have of collecting if he entered claim? 


Answer: Assuming that the shipment was governed by 
the laws of Canada and therefore not subject to the Cum 
mins’ Amendment, and that the clause in the express 
receipt above stated is not in violation of any law 0 
Canada, it would appear from the stipulation therein reat: 
ing to the effect that “the liability of a company up0 
any shipment is limited to the value declared by the 
shipper and embodied herein,” that the shipper’s damages 
would be limited to the declared sum of $110. In an Inter 
state shipment moving in the United States under the 
Cummins’ Amendment, in similar circumstances, we ¢& 
pressed the opinion in our answer to “Pennsylvania,” 3 
published on page 1029 of the November 1, 1919, issue 0 
the Traffic World, as follows: “As the express compallt 
do not publish a lower rate dependent upon value less 
than $50 or 50 cents per pound, for them to pay a claimat! 
less than that amount on a shipment worth more thal 
$50 or 50 cents per pound would be a violation of the 
clear intention of the Cummins Amendment in fixing up! 
the carrier liability for the full actual loss, damage or 
jury caused by it.” 


Goods Improperly Loaded 


New Jersey.—Question: A shipper was loading a 
with empty egg crates and, before finishing the loadine, 
submitted a bill of lading and shipping order to the railroad, 
without stating that they were not through, accepted & 
signed bill of lading; the result was that many of the eg 
crates were broken, as they were not properly braced 
Can the carrier be held responsible for damages occurine 
under such shipment? 

Answer: It is customary to require carlot shipments ( 
be loaded by the shipper, and if he fails to pack the - 
properly and such improper packing was not apparent! 
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the carrier, it is not responsible for any losses or dam- 
ages that might result from such bad packing. 
Refusing Goods Partly Injured 

Tennessee.—Question: Recently a shipment of sugar 
was made in barrel, from Nashville, Tenn., to a local point 
on the L. & N. R. R. in Tennessee. The consignee reports 
to the shipper that, upon tendering shipment to them, it 
was found that a part of the shipment had spilled out 
of the barrel on account of head being burst in, and this 
sugar was evidently swept up by the employes of the 
railroad company and considerable dirt and other foreign 
matter was placed in the barrel. 

Assuming that the record furnished by the consignee 
was correct, did the consignee have a bona fide right to 
refuse to accept this shipment, and, under these circum- 
stances, would the shipper be justified in abandoning the 
shipment, filing claim with the railroad company for full 
invoice value? ~ 

Answer: Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d edition, volume 3, 
section 1365, says, “the fact that the goods are injured 
upon the journey through causes for which the carrier is 
responsible, does not of itself justify the consignee in re- 
fusing to receive them, but he must accept them and hold 
the carrier responsible for the injury. Where, however, 
the damage is such that the entire value of the goods is 
destroyed, the consignee may refuse to receive them and 
sue the carrier for their value.” If the goods in question 
had any market value in their damaged condition, they 
should have been accepted by the consignee, who could 
have held the carrier liable for the actual damages sus- 


tained. 





Personal Notes | 





Benjamin F. Curtis, newly elected president of the 
Worcester Traffic Association, received his first traffic 
training with the 
Boston & Albany 
at Worcester and 
is traffic manager 
for Norton Com- 
pany of Worces- 
ter, with plants 
at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Chippewa, 
Ont., and Bauxite, 


Ark. He is a 
member of the 
New England 
Traffic Club, the 
New England 
Traffic League 
and New York 


Traffic Club, and 
has served on 
committees of va- 





rious traffic or- 
ganizations, in- 
cluding the Na- 
tional Industrial 
Traffic League. 
He was active in 
classification mat- 
ters of twenty 
years ago and 


had to do with the construction of various commodities 
in which the Norton Company are interested. The house 
organ of Norton Company, at the time of the thirty-first 
anniversary of his joining that organization said in a re- 
cent issue: “A good many changes have taken place 
since he first took charge of sending out the product of the 
small force making grinding wheels in the early days of the 
industry. In fact, for a considerable time he was the en- 
tire shipping and traffic department himself, and still had 
Plenty of time left to take care of the purchasing, receiv- 
Ing and storing of most of the incoming supplies. Ben 
has always been keenly interested in matters pertaining 
to transportation, and there are probably few men in the 
United States who are more familiar with the intricate 
System: of moving freight from one side of the country 
to another. Not only have his duties as traffic manager 
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of the Norton Company kept him on the move, but he has 
played a prominent part in the life of several of the coun- 
try’s traffic organizations.” 


Louis M. White of 
Detroit, formerly 
general agent of the 
Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road Company, has 
become assistant 
general manager at 
Detroit of the Fast 
Freight Forwarding 
Company, Ine., 
whose general offices 
are at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. White has been 
prominent in  rail- 
road and_ shipping 
circles for a number 
of years. He is a 
member of the trans- 
portation committee 
of the Detroit Board 
of Commerce and 
chairman of the re- 
ception committees 
of the Transporta- 
tion Club and the 
Fellowcraft Club. 








H. A. Scandrett is appointed valuation counsel and 
commerce counsel of the Union Pacific System, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, Oregon Short Line Railroad Com- 
pany, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
with offices at Chicago. 

L. W. Baldwin, director of the Allegheny Region, an- 
nounces that William Hodgdon is appointed traffic assist- 
ant, vice Charles R. Capps, resigned. 

The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad announces that 
A. C. Johnson is appointed traffic manager, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, IIll., vice H. R. McCullough. 

N. S. Haskett has been appointed traffic manager of the - 
Carolina Ship Building Corporation, at Wilmington, N. C. 
Mr. Haskett was for a number of years chief tariff clerk 
in the freight traffic department of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad and later was connected with the traffic 
department cf the Erie Forge Company and Erie Forge 
& Steel Company of Erie, Pa. 

J. R. Bremner has been made traffic manager of the 
South Bend Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Bremner went 
to South Bend from Madison, Wis., where he was traffic 
manager for the Association of Commerce for three years 
and traffic manager for the Gisholt Machine Company for 
two years. Prior to entering the industrial traffic field 
Mr. Bremner was in the service of the Burlington and 
Union Pacific Railroad in Omaha for twenty years. His 
entry into the commercial traffic field was made August 
1, 1913, when he went to Grand Forks, N. D., from Omaha 
to be traffic commissioner of the Commercial Club at that 
point. . 

Frank B. Bowes, traffic assistant to the federal mapn- 
ager of the Illinois Central Railroad, has been elected vice- 
president of the Illinois Central of Georgia and the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley railroads. 

George H. Ingalls, resident traffic assistant of the east- 
ern regional director in Chicago, has been elected a vice 
president of the New York Central system and his head- 
quarters will be in New York. Mr. Ingalls will be in 
charge of all the traffic of the New York Central. Before 
he was made an official of the Railroad Administration Mr. 
Ingalls was general traffic manager of the New York Cen- 

tral lines and previous to that was freight traffic manager. 
He has been stationed in Chicago for the last thirteen 
years. 

H. E. Byram has been elected president of the C., M. & 
St. P. R. M. Calkins, who has been president during the 
period of federal control, was elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic. Mr. Byram’s resignation as federal man- ° 
ager of the St. Paul road is announced and B. B. Greer, 
assistant regional director of the central western region, 
is appointed federal manager in his place, with the ex- 
pectation that he is to be vice-president in charge of op- 
eration when the line is returned to its owners. F. E. 
Clarity is appointed assistant regional director, to succeed 
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B. B. Greer. H. D. Brown is appointed transportation 
assistant to succeed Mr. Clarity. 

W. 1. Nokely has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Paragon Refining Company, Toledo, with E. A. Barror 
as assistant traffic manager. He was formerly in charge 
of the Toledo office of the United States Grain Corporation 
and, prior to that service, was general agent of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio at Toledo. His service with that road 
covered a period of nineteen years through the freight 
traffic department. He opened an office at Memphis, 
Tenn., for the Kanawha Dispatch Fast Freight Line in 
1905. From that point he came to Toledo for the C. & O. 
and in the period between 1912 and 1915 he simultane- 
ously managed offices for the C. & O. at Toledo and De- 
troit. 

H. B. Sargent has been appointed federal manager for 
the Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad, Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific Railroad and Louisiana & Mississippi River 
Transfer (at Vicksburg, Miss.). 

E. P. Bracken is appointed federal manager of the fol- 
lowing railroads, effective November 6, vice C. G. Burn- 
ham, resigned to become executive vice-president: Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Quincy, Omaha & Kansas 
City; Toledo, Peoria & Western; Illinois Terminal; Dav- 
enport, Rock Island & Northwestern; Rapid City, Black 
Hills & Western; Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt; Rock- 
port, Langdon & Northern; Paducah & Illinois; Winona 
Bridge; St. Joseph Union Depot; Hannibal Union Depot; 
Keokuk Union Depot. 

The following have been appointed chairmen of sub- 
committees reporting to Central Western Regional Coal 
Committee: Kansas City—W. M. Corbett, terminal man- 
ager; Omaha-Council Bluffs—W. M. Jeffers, terminal man- 
ager; Peoria—H. D. Page, terminal manager; Des Moines 
—C. W. Jones terminal manager. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Transportation Club of Peoria will hold its annual 
banquet November 11. Max Thelen, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Public Service, will be the principal speaker. 


A farewell luncheon was given at the Union League 


Club, Philadelphia, October 31, in honor of Wilmer M. 
Wood, traffic manager of the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
and Foundry Company, leaving Philadelphia to take up 
his new duties as general freight agent of the Kerr Steam- 
ship Company, with headquarters in New York City. This 
also necessitated his resignation as president of the Traffic 
Club of Philadelphia. The speakers at the luncheon were 
George D. Ogden, freight traffic manager, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; N. F. S. Russell, general manager of 
sales, United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company; 
John H. Faunce, president, John H. Faunce Company. 
Frank A. Bedford, division traffic manager of the Ameri- 
can Bridge Company, acted as master of ceremonies and 
presented Mr. Wood with a sapphire and diamond plati- 
num scarf pin. 


TERMINAL COMMITTEES 


Following is a list of the special terminal committees 
as compiled by the National Industrial Traffic League: 
Eastern and Allegheny Regions 


Akron, 0.—J. F. Patterson, Div. Supt., Penna. Lines, West, 
chairman; W. W. Hall, Traf. Commr., Chamber of Commerce, 
traffic representative. 

Baltimore, Md.—O. H. Hobbs, Div. Supt. B. & O., East, chair- 
man; G. S. Henderson, Traf. Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, traf- 
fic representative. 

Boston, Mass.—H. C. Robinson, Div. Supt. Boston & Maine 
R. R., chairman; W. H. Chandler, Mgr. Trnspn. Bureau, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, traffic representative. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—C. T. O’Neal, Term. Mer., chairman; W. H. 
ores, Traf. Mgr., Washburn Crosby & Co., traffic repre- 
ative. 

Cincinnati, O.—J. A. Morris, Term. Megr., chairman; F. M. 
Renshaw, Act. Megr., Chamber of Com. & Mer. Exch., traffic 
representative. 

Cleveland, O.—E. R. Bissell, Term. Megr., chairman; F. H. 
saat. Traf. Commr., Chamber of Commerce, traffic representa- 
ive. 

Columbus, O.—W. B. Pennel, Div. Ft. Agt. C. C. C. & St. L., 
chairman; J. G. Young, Traf. Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
traffic representative. ; 

Detroit, Mich.—W. D. Trump, Term. Megr., chairman; John 
McNally, Traf. Commer., Board of Commerce, traffic repre- 
sentative. 

Indianapolis. Ind.—F. N. Reynolds, Supt. C. C. C. & St. L., 
chairman; L. E. Banta, Traf. Mgr., Board of Trade, traffic rep- 
resentative. 
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New York and Jersey City.—J. J. Mantell, Term. Megr., chair. 
man; A. L. Viles, Gen. Mgr., Rubber Assn. of America, Ine 
traffic representative. . 

Philadelphia, Pa.—E. J. Cleave, Asst. to G. M. Penna, Lines 
East, chairman; Geo. P. Wilson, Commer. of Tpn., Chamber 
of Commerce, traffic representative. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—F. H. Worthington, Supt. Penna. Lines 
West, chairman; Jonas Waffle, Secy., Ind. Coal Trade Bureay 
traffic representative. ? 

Toledo, O.—A. B. Newell, Term. Mgr., J. M. Horgan, Genl, 
Ydmstr. New York Central, chairman; L. G. Macomber, Com- 
missioner of Traffic Bureau of Toledo Commercial Club, traffic 
representative. 

‘Washington, D. C.—E. L. King, Ydmstr. Washington Ter. 
minal, chairman; Frank Carnahan, Traf. Secy., Natl. Lmbr, 
Mfrs. Assn., traffic representative. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—O. C. Schaad, Asst. Supt. Penna. Lines 
West, chairman; D. O. Moore, Traf. Commer., Chamber of 
Commerce, traffic representative. 

Wilmington, Del.—J. A. Nesbitt, Ydmstr. Penna. Railroad, 
chairman; Chas. A. Bamberger, Traf. Mgr., Jos. Bancroft & 
Sons, traffic representative. 

Youngstown, O.—D. T. Murray, Asst. Gen. Supt. New York 
Central, chairman; H. D. Rodehouse, Mgr. Traf. Bureau, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, traffic representative. 

Pocahontas Region 


Norfolk, Va.—C. E. Hix, Term. Mgr. Hampton Roads, chair- 
man; W. A. Cox, Traf. Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, traffic 
representative. 

Richmond, Va.—E. L. Smith, Term. Tr. Mstr. Chesapeake & 
Ohio, chairman; C. D. Legrande, Traf. Mgr., Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., traffic representative. 

Southern Region 


Athens, Ga.—G. R. Carlton, Supt. S. A. L. R. R., chairman; 
E. J. Bondurant, Director, Chamber of Commerce, traflic repre- 
sentative. 

Atlanta, Ga.—D. F. Kirkland, Term. Megr., chairman; M. M. 
Emmert, Traf. Mgr., Coca Coca Company, traffic representative, 

Augusta, Ga.—A. W. Anderson, Gen. Supt. C. & W. C. R. R,, 
chairman; M. E. Dyess, Pres., Augusta Lumber Company. 

Birmingham, Ala.—H. E. Hutchens, Term. Mer., chairman; 
I. W. Rouzer, Traf. Mgr., Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., traf- 
fic representative. 

Brunswick, Ga.—O. T. Waring, Supt. A. C. L. R. R., chair- 
man; A. J. Wright, Traf. Mer., Atlantic Refining Company, 
traffic representative. 

Cairo, Ill.—W. Atwill, Supt. Illinois Central, chairman; Ray 
Williams, Traf. Megr., Board of Trade, traffic representative. 

Charleston, S. C.—J. P. Walker, Dist. Supt. A. C. L. A 
chairman; W. C. Bullard, Traf. Mgr., McCabe Chemical Co., 
traffic representative. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—J. L. Darragh, Gen. Agt. N. C. & St. L. 
R. R., chairman; B. R. Shepherd, Traf. Mgr., Chat. Sewer Pipe 
Works, traffic representative. 

Columbia, S. C.—F. S. Collins, Supt. Southern Railroad, chair- 
man; T. C. Cross, traffic representative. 

Columbus, Ga.—T. B. Dixon, Div. Ft. Agt. Southern Railroad, 
chairman; Toombs Howard, Columbus Grocery Company, traf- 
fic representative. 

Evansville, Ind.—W. E. Smith, Supt. L. & N. R. R., chair- 
man; J. C. Keller, Traf. Commr., Chamber of Commerce traffic 
representative. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—W. J. Purvis, Supt. S. A. L. R. R., chair- 
man; W. H. Colson, Traf. Mgr., The Lewis-Chitty Company, 
traffic representative. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—O. B. Keister, Gen. Supt. Southern R. R., 


‘chairman; E. H. McIntosh, Tpn. Mgr., Southern Coal Company, 


traffic representative. 

Macon, Ga.—F. P. Pelter, Gen. Supt. Southern Railroad, 
chairman; M. E. Elliott, traffic representative. 

Memphis, Tenn.—A. H. Egan, Gen. -Supt. Y. & M. V. R. R., 
chairman; J. S. Davant, Commr., Freight Bureau, traffic repre- 
sentative. 

Louisville, Ky.—J. B. Arbegust, Term. Megr., chairman; E. L. 
German, Traf. Mgr., Bourbon Stock Yards, traffic repre- 
sentative. . 

Meridian.—C. A. Pigford, Supt. M. & O. R. R., chairman; 
W. E. Hopkins, Chairman Traffic Bureau, traffic representative. 

Mobile, Ala.—M. J. Wise, Staff Officer, Operation, M. & 0. 
R. R., chairman; F. I. Spaulding, Turner Supply 
Company, traffic representative. 

Montgomery, Ala.—J. L. McKinney, Supt. L. & N. R. R. 
chairman; M. M. Caskie, Gen. Mgr. Tpn. Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, traffic representative. 

Nashville, Tenn.—W. P. Bruce, Gen. Mer. N. C. & St. L. 
R. R., chairman; T. J. Burke, Asst. Commr., Traffic Bureau of 
Nash., traffic representative. . ’ 

New Orleans, La.—C. T. Beven, Act. Term. Megr., chairman; 
P. A. Jordan, Asst. Traf. Mgr., Southern Pine Association, traf- 
fic representative. 

Raleigh, N. C.—C. D. Thornton, Trainmaster S. A. L. R. R. 
chairman; M. R. Beaman, Traf. Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
traffic representative. 

Savannah, Ga.—R. C. Brookes, Com. Agt. C. of Ga. R. R. 
chairman; C. W. Bridger, Southern Cotton Oil Company, traf- 
fic representative. , 

Tampa, Florida.—E. F. Byrd, Gen. Ydmstr. A. C. L., chair- 
man; C. S. Hopkins, Traf. Mgr., Tampa Board of Trade, traf- 
fic representative. P 

Winston-Salem, N. C.—J. S. Bergman, Supt. Southern Rail- 
road, chairman; J. L. Graham, Traf. Mgr., R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co., traffic representative. 

Northwestern Region 


Chicago, Ill.—F. H. Rutherford, Supt. Term. C. & E. I. R. R» 
chairman; R. C. Ross, Traf. Megr., J. T. Ryerson and Son, traf- 
fic representative. 

Duluth, Minn.—H. J. Councilman, Train Mstr. Northern Pa- 
cific, chairman; F. S. Keiser, Traf. Commr., Commercial Club, 
traffic representative. & 

Portland, Ore.—F. N. Finch, Asst. Gen. Mgr. O. W. R. 


Vice-Pres., 
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Nav. Co., chairman; J. H. Lothrop, Secy., Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Assn., traffic representative. 

Seattle and Tacoma.—J. H. O'Neill, Gen. Supt. Great North- 
ern, chairman; D. Mansfield, Traf. Commr., Chamber of 
Commerce, traffic representative. 

Twin Cities—P. L. Clarity, Term. Supt. Great Northern, 
chairman; J. H. Beek, Traf. Director, St. Paul Association, 
traffic representative. 


Central Western Region 


Alton, IIL—W. J. Davies Asst. Train Mstr. C. & A. R. R., 
chairman; A. W. Sherwood, Chm. Traf. Dpt., Board of Trade, 
traffic representative. 

Denver, Colo.—R. F. Ray, Asst. to Asst. Gen. Mgr. D. & R. 
G. R. R., chairman; Harry Dickinson, Commr., Transportation 
Bureau, traffic representative. 

Des Moines, Ia.—G. W. Heggenberger, Train Mstr. C. R. I. 
& P., chairman; E. G. Wylie, Commr., Greater Des Moines 
Committee, traffic representative. 

Kansas City, Mo.—J. V. Anderson, Trainmaster, Missouri 
Pacific, chairman; R. D. Sangster, Tpn. Commr., The Board 
of Trade, traffic representative. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—C. H. Steadwell, Chf. Disp. A. T. & S. F., 
chairman; F. P. Gregson, Traf. Mgr., Assoc. Jobbers of Los 
Angeles, traffic representative. 

Omaha, Neb.—W. A. Benham, Div. Agent Union Pacific R. R., 
chairman; C. E. Childe, Mgr. Traf. Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, traffic representative. 

Peoria, Ill.—G. H. McHugh, Div. Ft. Agt. L. E. & W. R. R.; 
H. D. Page, Term. Megr., chairmen; J. J. Collyer, Board of 
Trade, traffic representative. 

San Francisco, Cal.—K. M. Nicoles, Chf. Disp. N. W. Pac. 
R. R., chairman; H. M. Remington, Chamber of Commerce, 
traffic representative. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—E. A. Perrine, Supt. St. Joe Terminals, 
chairman; W. J. C. Kenyon, Mgr. Traf. Bureau, Commerce Club, 
traffic representative. 

Tri-City District—Davenport, Rock Island, Moline.-—Thomas 
Murray, Term. Agt. C. R. I. & P. R. R., chairman; Geo. M. 
Cummins, Commercial Club, Davenport, traffic representative. 


Southwestern Region 


Dallas, Tex.—R. C. McElree, Fget. Agt. A. T. & S. F., chair- 
man; C. E. Hinds, Traf. Mgr., Butler Brothers, traffic repre- 
sentative. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—A. B. Waldron, Serv. Supt. I. & G. N. 
R. R., chairman; E. P. Byars, Traf. Mgr., Fort Worth Freight 
Bureau, traffic representative. t 

Galveston, Tex.—G. G. Moore, Supt. Term. G. C. & S. F. 
R. R., chairman; E. M. Thornton, Traf. Mgr., Commercial 
Association, traffic representative. 

Houston, Tex.—H. J. Fitzgerald, Fgt. Agt. Southern Pacific, 
chairman; H. C. Eargle, Chf. Clk. Traf. Dpt., Chamber of Com- 
merce, traffic representative. 

Joplin, Mo.—H. H. Brown, Supt. Frisco R. R., chairman; 
J. F. Leopold, Chamber of Commerce, traffic representative. 

Little Rock, Ark.—R. M. McWilliams, Dist. Fgt. Agt. M. P. 
R. R., chairman; G. J. Vizard, Traf. Mgr., Board of Commerce, 
traffic representative. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—D. S. Murphy, Act. Supt. M. K. & T. 
R. R., chairman; H. D. Driscoll, Traf. Mgr., Oklahoma Traffic 
Association, traffic representative. 

San Antonio, Tex.—G. B. Goodloe, Asst. Supt. Tpn. S. A. & 
A. P. R. R., chairman; S. Weller, Pres., Newton, Weller & 
Wagner Co., traffic representative. 

Shreveport, La.—G. P. Williams, Supt. K. C. S. Railway, 
chairman; L. F. Daspit, Traf. Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
traffic representative. 

St. Louis, Mo.—John Fitzgerald, Supt. L. & N. Railroad, 
chairman; Chas. Rippin, Traf. Commr., Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, traffic representative. 

Tulsa, Okla.—F. C. Gow, Ter. Supt. Frisco R. R., chairman; 
E. N. Adams, Traf. Mgr., Tulsa Traffic Association, traffic 
representative. 

Wichita, Kans.—A. DeBernardi, Gen. Mgr. K. C. M. & O., 
chairman; W. P. Huston, Traf. Mgr., Board of Commerce, traf- 
fic representative. iets 

Waco, Tex.—J. W. Evans, Supt. M. K. & T., chairman; S. A. 
Leffingwell, Traf. Commr., Chamber of Commerce, traffic rep- 
resentative. 

Director Thelen has appointed S. B. Weller, president 
of the Newton, Weller & Wagner Company of San An- 
tonio, Texas, as the representative for the shippers on the 
special terminal committee for San Antonio, in place of 


U. S. Pawkett. 


INSPECTION BUREAU APPOINTMENTS 
The Eastern Freight Inspection Bureau, C. C. McCain, 


Manager, announces the following appointments: George 
Merki, asststant manager, New York; J. F. Chalfant, as- 
sistant manager in charge of demurrage and storage, New 
York; J. A. Bradbury, division manager, Eastern Division, 
New York; H. H. Bernstein, division manager, Western di- 
vision, Chicago; E. M. Dickey, assistant division manager, 
Western Division, Chicago; R. B. Strang, supervisor of 
Scales New York; W. B. Nichol, district manager, New 
York District, New York. 
The following are new office addresses: 


New Haven District, J. H. Oberg, district manager, Room 
707, 902 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn.; Philadelphia Dis- 
trict, \V. B. Harahan, district manager, 119 South Fourta 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa.; Detroit District, W. E. Pinniger, 
district manager, Room 307, 98 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
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The second paragraph of General Circular No. 1 is 
amended to include the Merchants & Miners Transporta- 
tion Company and the Baltimore & South Carolina Steam- 
ship Company as additional coastwise steamship lines in- 
cluded in the bureau operations. 


WESTERN COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has assigned 
for hearing, 10:30 a. m., November 24, the question of 
rates on lard and lard substitutes, carloads, from Gretna 
and Harvey, La., to Texas. Shippers request 50 cents. 
It has also been suggested that the transit arrangement 
at Gretna and Harvey be canceled, and rates published 
using Interstate Commerce Commission Opinion 1716 scale, 
plus Order 28. 

The Western Freight Traffic Committee is giving con- 
sideration to proposed changes in freight rates as shown 
below, and they are assigned for hearing on Tuesday, 
November 25, at 10 a. m. Interests desiring to submit 
their views in writing are invited to do so not later than 
the date mentioned: 


3089. Cotton and cotton linters, from points in Arkansas 
to Galveston for export and coastwise movement. Pro- 
posed rate: Same as to New Orleans. Argument for 
change: Rates to Galveston should not be higher than to 
New Orleans. 

5776. Grain and grain products, carloads, from points 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, etc., to Beaumont, Houston, 
Orange and Port Arthur for export. Proposed rate: Ap- 
ply for export same rate as in effect to Galveston for ex- 
port. Argument for change: Rates current to Galveston 
should be established to Beaumont, Houston, Orange, Port 
Arthur, in order that the points mentioned may be on a 
parity. 

9630. Sugar, carloads, from Sugar Land, Tex., to Texas 
Gulf ports for export. Proposed, rate: To Texas City, 
27%c; Galveston, 2644c; Beaumont, 32c; Houston, 19c per 
100 pounds. Argument for change: Export rates neces- 
sary in order to properly protect movement. In making 
adjustment, due regard for the difference in distance to 
the ports to be considered. 

10008. Salt, carloads, from Grand Saline, Tex., to New 
Orleans, La., and Texas Gulf ports for export. Proposed 
rate: For export, 17%c per 100 pounds. Argument for 
change: Domestic intrastate rate to Galveston is 15%c 
per 100 pounds. This is the domestic interstate rate to 
New Orleans. The proposed uniform handling and whartf- 
age charge at Galveston will be 2c. This added to 15%c 
rate Would make total of 17%c, and it is proposed that 
this rate apply to Texas Gulf ports and New Orleans for 
export. 

10105. Car wheels, axles and trucks, carloads, from 
Houston, Tex., to Beaumont, Tex., for export. Proposed 
rate: 10c per 100 pounds; 10c rate suggested in view 
of existing rates from Marshall, Tex., to New Orleans, 
La., and from Houston, Tex., to Galveston, Tex. 

10242. Petroleum, coke, carloads, from Port Arthur, 
Tex., to Laredo and Eagle Pass, Tex., for export. Pro- 
posed rate: $3.40 per ton (2,000 pounds). Present rate 
from Howe, Okla., and group to Laredo and Eagle Pass, 
Tex., when destined to points in Mexico is $4.30 per ton, 
approximate distance 670 miles. The average distance 
from Port Arthur is approximately 470 miles. In view 
of this difference in distance, it is felt that rate from 
Port Arthur should be $3.40. This proposed rate is the 
domestic intrastate rate, applying from Port Arthur, 
Tex., to Laredo, Tex., as per Texas Lines’ Tariff 22, A. C. 
Fonda’s I. C. C. 53. 

10244. Petroleum, in boxes, from Texas and interstate 
points to Galveston when for beyond. Proposed rate: 
le per 100 pounds. Proposed rate is the same charge as 
now provided for at Texas City. 

10385. Ferro silicon, in bulk or in packages, carloads, 
from St. Louis, Mo., and defined territories to Rio Grande 
crossings for export to Mexico. Proposed rate: From St. 
Louis, Mo., 64c per 100 pounds, which is current rate on 
ferro manganese from St. Louis, Mo., to Laredo, Tex., as 
per item 3715, S. W. L. Tariff 1-L, I. C. C. 1212. Ferro 
silicon is analogous with ferro manganese. Both commod- 
ities take fifth class in the Western and Consolidated 
classifications. Domestic commodity rate on ferro man- 
ganese from St. Louis and defined territores to Laredo 
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should apply on ferro silicon to Rio Grande crossings for 
export. 

10386. Crude rubber, carloads, from Gulf ports, group 
A, page 17, E. B. Boyd’s tariff 1008-N, I. C. C. A-845. Im- 
ported from South America to Sand Springs, Okla. Pro- 
posed rate: 56%c per 100 pounds. The suggested rate 
is that currently applicable to Wichita, Kan.; item 425, 
E. B. Boyd’s tariff 1008-N, I. C. C. A-485. 

10627. Sugar, carloads, from Guaymas and Empalme, 
Mexico, to Laredo, Tex., when for beyond. Proposed rate: 
8214c per 100 pounds. Proposed rate is for the purpose 
of placing the Laredo gateway on an equal footing with 
the Eagle Pass gateway in the movement of Mexican sugar 
from Pacific coast producing points to interior and eastern 
Mexican points through American territory. 

10630. Cottonseed meal, cake and hulls, carloads, from 
Oklahoma producing points to Galveston for export. Pro- 
posed rate: Add Galveston as point of destination in cer- 
tain items of S. W. L. tariff 85-A, F. A. Leland’s I. C. C. 
1098. Rates to Galveston for export should be same as 
apply to Texas City and Port Arthur for export. 

10631. Sulphur, carloads, from Gulf Hill, Freeport, Da- 
man and Bryanmound, Tex., to New Orleans, La., for ex- 
port. Proposed rate: $2.70 per ton, 2,240 pounds (not to 
include handling charges, same to be in addition to the 
rate). Domestic rate from Sulphur Mines, La., to New Or- 
leans is 14c per 100 pounds; the export rate to New 
Orleans is $2 per ton, 2,240 pounds. The export rate is 
63.8 per cent of the domestic rate. The domestic rate 
from Texas producing points to New Orleans is 19c per 
100 pounds; 63.8 per cent of the 19c rate makes $2.70 
per ton; 2,240 pounds, which is proposed to apply on ex- 
port traffic. 


LIVE STOCK RULES 


(By C. B. Heinemann, secretary, The National Live Stock Ex- 
change.) 

The United States Railroad Administration has author- 
ized the publication of new rules and regulations applica- 
ble to the shipment of live stock. These are to be made 
effective upon 10 days’ notice to the public and tariffs are 
already being shaped up for immediate publication. The 
rules, in many cases, materially differ from existing rules, 
in some cases representing concessions to the shipper and 
in other cases restricting his present privileges. 

Railroads under federal control will make the changes 
as rapidly as their tariff forces can compile the necessary 
tariffs, while lines not so controlled will effect the changes 
as rapidly as they can compile and file their tariffs with 
the state and interstate commissions. The rules will ap- 
Ply on both intrastate and interstate traffic throughout 
the United States. 

The transportation committee of the National Live Stock 
Exchange has prepared an analysis of the new rules and 
has distributed this to the live stock exchanges, principal 
live stock associations, market and agricultural publica- 
tions and others interested. Among the changes which 
will be effected are the following: 


Cleaning and Disinfecting Cars 


The charge heretofore applicable to interstate shipments 
is to be extended to all state traffic with the exception 
that the charge is not to be assessed against the shipper 
in cases where cars previously operated in quarantine 
areas are used in transporting stock from quarantine to 
free territory. 


Feeding Charges in Transit 


Where tariffs have heretofore provided a flat rate per 
100 pounds, bale or bushel of feed furnished, the new rules 
provide that at railroad feed yards the shipper shall pay 
the actual cost of the feed used plus a “service” charge. 
This charge is $1 per car for the first feed and 25-cents 
per 100 pounds for each additional unit of feed. The 
service charge is to cover the cost of unloading the stock, 
supplying the feed, reloading the animals and the upkeep 
of the facilities used. Extra feed may be placed in the 
car by the shipper and transported without additional cost. 


Attendants in Charge 


In the western territory return transportation of care- 
takers will no longer be furnished except to shippers of 
two or more cars. The caretaker must be an adult male 
and only the shipper or his bona fide employes may ac- 
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company the shipments. The caretaker must make a 
written statement regarding the nature of his employment 
and, in case of misrepresentation, the shipper must pay 
full fare in each direction. Return transportation must be 
applied for within 72 hours after arrival at destination, ey. 
cept that horse shippers are allowed 15 days. 
Attendants may, at the shipper’s option, accompany less. 
than-carload shipments, but full fare must be paid. 


Stopping in Transit to Complete Loading 


All tariffs which now permit live stock to be stopped 
in transit for the purpose of completing the loading of 
the car are to be canceled. Such shipments will be sup. 
ject to the regular carload or less than carload rate ap. 
plicable to and from each starting point. This privilege 
is now used extensively in New England and it is possible 
that an exception will be made to take care of their pe. 
culiar need. 

Bedding Charges 


A charge of $1 for bedding single-deck cars and $1.50 
for double decks is to be made effective throughout the 
country. The shipper, however, is to continue to have 
the option of bedding his own cars. In some of the west- 


ern territory and on shipments from Missouri River points 
the carrier now absorbs the cost of bedding. 


Hoof Weights and Shrinkage Allowance 


The socalled hoof weight system of adjusting freight 
charges on stock into market points is to be extended 
throughout the country. It has been in successful opera- 
tion at the western markets for a number of years. This 
does away with the expense and delay of track scaling 
the cars loaded and empty, and thus returns the ears into 
service more promptly. Under this system the selling 
weight of the stock on hoof less agreed allowances for 
“fill” is used for the railroad filling. 

The new rule will also make “fill” allowance on all live 
stock moving outbound from all markets the same as now 
applies from western markets. The hoof weight basis will 
not be used in connection with per car rates, i. e., rates 
published in dollars and cents per car. 


Carload Minima 
The same carload minimum on each species of stock 


- will apply throughout the United States, except where per 


car rates are used. These minima as applied to cars not 
exceeding 36 feet 7 inches in length are as follows: 
Horses and mules, 23,000 pounds. 


Cattle, 22,000 pounds. 


Calves, single-deck, 16,000 pounds; calves, double-deck, 
24,000 pounds. 

Hogs, single-deck, 17,000 pounds; hogs, double-deck, 23, 
000 pounds. 

Sheep, lambs and goats, single-deck, 12,000 pounds; 
double-deck, 22,000 pounds. 


Cars exceeding 36 feet 7 inches in length are subject 
to greater minima, depending upon the species loaded. 

These minima represent an increase in the cattle mini- 
mum in the east and south and a reduction in certain 
parts of the west. The calf single-deck minimum is 4 
reduction, while the hog deck minimum is an increase iD 
the principal territory using double-deck loads. The sheep 
minimum on single decks is a decrease in the south and 
east and the double-deck minimum an increase in those 
territories. 

Mixed Shipments 


Uniform mixing rules are provided, with certain restric 
tions against loading animals liable to injure one another. 
There are at present about 30 distinct mixing rules 2 
use throughout the country, the most favorable one beilg 
the one in use in Nebraska. The new rule makes such 
shipments subject to the highest rate and minimum weight 
applicable to straight cars of any of the species loade 
in the car. Not to exceed 10 calves may be loaded with 
sheep or goats and at the sheep rate and minimum. 


Orders for Cars and Shipping Instructions 


The new rules require the shipper to order his cars 2 
writing or to immediately confirm his telephone orders. 
He is also required to furnish written shipping instruc 
tions. Misunderstanding of car orders or verbal shippiné 
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directions has caused much trouble in the past, and this 
should now be largely eliminated. 


Minor Changes Contemplated 


Among the changes of lesser importance may be men- 
tioned the following: 

A rule permitting the carrier to use one deck of a double- 
deck car for handling a single-deck load of small stock. 

A rule requiring the shipper or consignee to. furnish 
the weights on stock moving between country points. 

A rule requiring the shipper to pay for slatting or lining 
stock cars. 

A rule forbidding the acceptance of dipped stock until 
they are thoroughly dry. 

Discontinuance of tariffs providing for— 

Absorption of any part of feeding charges. 

Allowances to stock yards for feeding, yarding, weigh- 
ing or handling stock beyond the receipt or delivery of 


same. ‘ 
Absorption of any yardage charges on stock fed in 


transit. 
Loading of stock in cars partially double-decked. 


RONAN MAKES CORRECTION 


Referring to report of the argument on the Illinois 
dassification in the Traffic World of October 25, pp. 
945-947, John A. Ronan, who represents Chicago lumber- 
men in the case, said: 

“To explain the rate adjustment in IJlinois, it is neces- 
sary to say that in the original hearings before the joint 
trafic committees at ‘Chicago it was proposed to increase 
lumber rates to the class basis, the C. F. A. Disque scale of 
class rates. This we protested. The result was that the 
entire case was then placed in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The proposal in the hear- 
ings before the Commission was to place lumber and arti- 
cles taking lumber rates where specific commodity rates 
are published from origin to destination, on the basis of 
an increase in the rates in effect June 24, 1918, by 1c per 
100 pounds, plus 25 per cent, subject to a maximum of 
5c per 100 pounds. The lumber interests that I repre- 
sented (the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company) protested this increase. 
Then came the examiner’s tentative report recommending 
that Illinois lumber rates in Illinois be not disturbed. This 
was what we were fighting for and was entirely in accora 
with our contentions. 

“At the oral argument Mr. Burchmore used words the 
meaning of which was that the lumber interests (and I 
don’t understand that he was authorized to represent any 
lumber interests in Illinois) were satisfied to accept the 
increases proposed ‘by the Railroad Administration and 
the carriers. I had not requested time for argument until 
Mr. Burchmore made this statement, which was directly 
contrary to the lumbermen’s position and the examine1’s 
tentative report. 

“In the argument before the Commission it was I who 
stated that the lumbermen were satisfied with the proposal 
of the examiner in respect to carload rates on lumber. 
also stated that the Chicago lumbermen were not satisfied 
with the rate adjustment into C. F. A. and eastern trunk 
line territories and that the Commission would probably 
receive a formal complaint attacking the rates into the 
latter territories. 

“Therefore you will appreciate that the article stating 
that Mr. Burchmore argued that the proposal of the ex- 
aminer in respect to carload rates on lumber was satis- 
factory, was erroneous, because he spoke directly to the 
contrary, which was the whole cause and reason of my 
having to address the Commission in order that the Com- 
mission would understand the position taken by Mr. Burch- 
more, 

“Mr. Burchmore has petitioned the Commission to cor- 
rect the records to show that he did not represent lumber 
interests and should not have alluded or talked to lumber 
rates.” (The Traffic World quoted him as correcting him- 
self, at the time, to say “millwork” instead of “lumber.’’) 


PERMITS FOR GRAIN 
Region! Director Holden, in Supplement No. 15 -to Cir- 


cular No. 270, says that, effective November 5, individual 
permits will be required on all grain destined to Minne- 
polis and St. Paul excepting grain originating in the states 
of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with each other. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: First 
insertion, $1.00 per line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding in- 
sertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to the line; numbers and abbre- 
viations counted as words; -6 point type; payable in advance. 
Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free and all corre- 
spondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl 

ARMY OFFICER, about to be discharged, desires position as 
Traffic Manager. Age 30. Rafiroad, industrial and war depart- 
ment: experience. At present traffic manager. for branch of the 
bed department. Best references. L. M. N. 666, Traffic World, 

icago. 


FOR SALE—Shaw-Walker Cook System Mahogany Filing 
Cabinet, complete and practically new, for -sale at a real 
bargain. Address E. Y. N. 167, Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—Copies of the January 4, 1919, and 
the January 12 and 26, 1918, issues of the Traffic 
World. , Will pay 50 cents each. The Traffic 
World, 418 South Market street, Chicago. 


WANTED—Second-hand “Ideal” Stencil Ma- 
chine. Must be in A-1 condition and cheap. Send 
sample of work. Address “G,” care of Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—2,000 to 3,000 No. 1 Oak railroad 
cross ties, 6x8—8 feet. L. E. Pearson, Edwards- 
burg, Mich. Immediate shipment. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL tNOUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—UObject. 
[The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legisiation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful) to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headauarters—Tacoma Blidg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicagu. 
G. M. Freer : Presiden? 

Sec. Central Coal Association, Neave Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Vice-i’restucni 
Chamber of 


Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City 


Commerce 
Oscar F. Bell . Secretary- Treasure: 
T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
&. F. Lacey 
5 North La Salle tSreet, Chicago, II. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, tn Charge of Traffic of 
tndustries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, til. 


Assistant Secretary 


President 

Vice-Presideni 

‘ Secretary-Treasurer 

Long Traffic Manager 

All correspondence relative to movement of trafic to or from 

Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager. General Offices. Lawrence Ruilding. Sterling. 


CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


Top Floor Tribune Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import 
and Export Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes important 
changes in Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf 
form. Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mail. 

Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. ; Chicago, Iil. 
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FERRY CAR CHARGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


On rehearing, this being the third hearing, the Commission 
has again dismissed No. 9425, United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany against the B. & M., holding that ferry car charges 
assessed at Beverly, Mass., were not unreasonable or other- 
wise in violation of the act. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to the report on traffic conditions for the week 
ended November 3, freight movement throughout country 
showed substantial improvement over the corresponding 
week of 1918. Freight loadings and receipts from connec- 
tions in various regions were as follows: Eastern Region, 
freight loadings, 240,024 cars, an increase of 15,019 over 
the corresponding week last year; receipts from connec- 
tions, 269,301 cars, an increase of 19,966; Allegheny Region, 
freight loadings, 218,844 cars, an increase of 13,185; re- 
cepits from connections, 188,292 cars, an increase over last 
year of 9,815; Pocahontas Region, freight loadings, 41,637 
cars, an increase of 6,058; receipts from connections, 17,- 
338 cars, a decrease of 3,754; Southern Region, for week 
ending October 25, freight loadings, 130,868 cars, an in- 
crease of 16,562; receipts from connections, 75,136 cars, 
an increase of 3,628; Northwestern Region, freight load- 
ings, 154,388 cars, an increase of 526; receipts from con- 
nections, 88,179, an increase of 11,302; Central Western 
Region, for week ending October 28, freight loadings, 141,- 
855 cars, an increase of 16,495; receipts from connections, 
81,045 cars, an increase of 16,495; Southwestern Region, 
for week ending October 25, loadings, 66,811 cars, an in- 
crease of 12,573; receipts from connections, 58,042 cars, 
an increase of 11,972. 


CAR SUPPLY FIGURES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General Hines authorized the following: 

“As of October 25, the number of new freight cars al- 
ready built and in storage, but not lettered and numbered 
and placed in service, has been reduced to 539. Out of the 
total order of 100,000 freight cars placed by the Railroad 
Administration, a total of 19,008 remain to be built. 

“During the six days from October 18 to 25 an average 
of 193 new cars per day were placed in service and an 
average of 183 storage cars per day were lettered and num- 
bered and placed in service, making a total average per 
day of cars placed in service for the week of 376.” 


RAILWAY REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In the nine months ending with September, 1919, the 
large railroads of the country—that is, the ones having a 
revenue of $25,000,000 or more per annum—earned a net 
railway operating income amounting to $332,348,526, or 
substantially $72,000,000 less than in the corresponding 
period in the preceding year. The net railway operating 
income in the corresponding nine months of 1918 amounted 
to $404,632,685. These are the monthly figures prepared 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Inasmuch as the admitted deficit of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in 1918 was something over $206,000,000, the 
margin indicated by this report for this year will be more 
than $300,000,000. 

In the eastern district the return for the nine-month 
period was $119,006,817, compared with $132,838,064 in 
1918. 

In the southern district there was a terrific slump, the 
total running down from $86,106,935 to $40,742,307. In 
the west the falling off was less noticeable, the decline 
being. from $185,687,686 to $172,599,402. 

September, 1919, was not as good as it was in 1918, the 
reduction for the country as a whole being from $82,445,- 
716 to $64,142,345. In the eastern region the reduction in 
the month was from $36,583,102 to $22,465,743. In the 
southern region the falling off was from $14,257,383 to 
$3,552,807. Only two roads, the Central of New Jersey 
and the Seaboard Air Line, failed to make any net operat- 
ing income during the month. Only the Chicago & Eastern 
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Illinois and the Erie failed to make an operating income 
for the nine-month period. 

Figures concerning individual railroads may, and in some 
instances have been known, to be misleading, if compari- 
son with the period when the roads were under the contro} 
of their owners is desired. They handle such traffic as the 
regional officers desire to send them. Traffic is not dis. 
tributed in accordance with the rules of competition, byt 
rather in accordance with the ideas of the operating of. 
ficials as to which will be the better way to route traffic, 

The figures following the name of any particular road, 
therefore, may be read intelligently only as indicating 
that the Erie branch, for instance, of the unified system 
of railroads took in so much money. The money is not 
even an accurate guage of the volume of business done 
by .a given railroad. The Erie, for instance, may be used 
for hauling empties to the west after grain, and the Michi- 
gan Central for bringing back the loaded cars. The Erie 
is a good concrete illustration. In September, 1918, it 


had an operating deficit of $179,252 and in September last 
it has an operating income of $705,704. 


NEW SPEIDEN TARIFF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 335, Buffalo-Pittsburgh Tariff, 
filed with the Commission to become effective December 
10, 1919, it is believed, will go a long way toward the 
elimination of what has been a source of irritation to 
shippers and receivers of freight for a number of years, 

It publishes rates on classes and commodities from Buf 
falo, Charleston, W. Va., Erie, Huntington, W. Va., Parkers- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Portsmouth, O., Wheeling, and points 
taking the same rates to junction and local points in Ala. 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia; and includes rates formerly published from these 
points by E. Morris, in his I. C. C. 630, which carried rates 
applying via the Ohio River routes; and by J. J. Cottrell 
in his I. C. C. 113, applying via the Virginia gateways 
routes. The fact that these two tariffs did not always 
carry the same rates to the same points of destination, and 
in some cases rates were published in one tariff and not 
in another, resulted in shipments often being forwarded 
via the Virginia gateways, via which the through rate 
was higher than via the Ohio River routes, or via which 
no through rate was published, or vice versa. 

The new tariff issued by Speiden publishes these rates 
under one cover, and clearly indicates the routes via which 
they apply, which greatly simplifies the application of rates 
from the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, and is expected to 
go a long way toward reducing the misrouting of ship 
ments on the part of both shippers and carriers to 4 
minimum, 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


The Commission has postponed the hearing in No. 10741, 
Cedar Rapids Gas Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al., 
assigned for Nov. 6, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to a date 
to be announced later. 

The Commission has postponed the hearing in No. 10729, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. New York Central 
Railroad et al., assigned for November 5, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., to a date to be announced later. 


GRAIN RULES 
Regional Director Bush, in Circular No. 258, says: 
“General Order No. 57-A, issued by Director-General 
February 25, 1919, contains rules governing the inspection, 
coopering, ete., of cars for bulk grain, and certain othet 


instructions incident to the handling of claims for loss and 


damage of grain. 

“Certain provisions of General Order No. 57-A are in col 
flict with requirements of tariff publications, in some I 
stances. It is not the intention of the Division of Traffic 
to authorize any tariff changes in this connection, and 
where such conflicts exist, the requirements of tariffs will 
govern. Please accordingly instruct all concerned.” 


ROAD TRANSFERRED 
In Circular No. 89, Director-General Hines says: “Bf 
fective November 1, 1919, the Vicksburg, Shreveport and 
Pacific Railroad is transferred from the Southwestern? 
Region to the Southern Region.” 
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National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 
NAMING RATES ON 
Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, still $15.00 per year 
Subscribe now before it ADVANCES 


Bordeaux 


Regular Semi-Monthly Service 
Havre 
_ 


BALTIMORE: 


ACME OPERATING - 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 


610 First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 11 Broadway 
Phone Central 909 Phone Bowling Green 6363—8804-5-3 


Banking Power 
and 
Business Needs 


CThere are but eleven banks in Chicago having 
sufficient capital and surplus under the law to 
loan $500,000 or more to a single client. 


@The Great Lakes Trust Company is the only 
institution of such banking power to be organ- 
ized in Chicago in the past ten years. 

@In that time the number of commercial insti- 
tutions requiring large banking accommodations 
has grown amazingly in the Chicago district. 
That is the fundamental reason why this 
bank has been organized. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Capital and Surplus, $3,600,000 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CUNARD 
ANCHOR 
ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
NEW YORK- ~Avoumourt 
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PORTLAN 


Aquitania 
Orduna 
Cassandra 
Vindelia 
Vellavia 
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Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points +4 
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— 
Minneapolis 
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New York 
Chicago 
Baltimore 
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CONSOLIDATED CARS 


from 


SYRACUSE .. 
BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND . 


~ CLEVE LAND 
JAMESTOWN . D ETR O IT 


THE FAST FREIGHT 
FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Shippers’ Agents 


Forwarders and Distributors of 
All Classes of Freight 


General Offices: 
Brisbane Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CLEVELAND: 
702 Belmont Bldg. 
Phone: Main 3148 


DETROIT: 
705 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Cadillac 1418 
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| Digest of New Complaints | 


~*~ 7. A Louis Electric Terminal Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & 
. L. et al. 

Application by defendants for rehearing:on the ground that 
the Commission’s order put into effect lower rates via the 
electric line than its steam competitors. 

or. —_ o>. No. 2. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 

Against a fourth class rate on copra oil from Newport, Ark., 
to Memphis as unjust and unreasonable to the extent that-it 
exceeds a rate of 13c. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 25. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna, 
La.; to Toledo, O. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 
-<" eS No. 26. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 

. P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of copra oil 
from Gretna, La., to Chicago. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

~ ye No. 27. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 

. P. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of copra oil 
from Gretna, La., to Chicago. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 28. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of copra oil 

from Gretna, La., to Chicago. Asks for reasonable rates and 


reparation. 
No. 10911, Sub. No. 22. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 


Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 47c on copra oil, barrels, from Gretna to 
Chicago, as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a rate of 27c 
and reparation. 

' No. 10911, Sub. No. 23. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 47c on copra oil, barrels, from Gretna to 

Chicago as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a rate of 27c 


and reparation. 
No. 10911, Sub. No. 24. Southern bee = Co., New York, vs. 
o. et al. 


Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 
Against a rate of 47¢c on copra oil, barrels, from Gretna to 
Chicago as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a rate of 27c 
and reparation. 
No. 10911, Sub. No. 17. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 49c on copra oil from Gretna, La., to 
Milwaukee as unjust and unreasonable because in excess of 
29c. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 18. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a fifth class rate of 47c from Gretna to Chicago. 
Asks for a rate of 27c and reparation. 

No. 10911, Sub. No. 19. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 47c from Gretna to Toledo. Asks for 

reparation, 
No. 10911, Sub. No. 20. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. | : ; 
Same as to shipments between same points as in foreging. 
No. 10911, Sub. No. 21. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 

Same as to same origin and destination. 

Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 








No. 10935, Sub. No. 11. 


Illinois Central. . ; 
Against a rate of 37c on copra from Memphis to Elgin, Ill., 


and 39c from Memphis to Milwaukee. Asks for rates of 21c 
and 23c respectively and reparation. 

No. 10935, Sub. No. 12. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Illinois Central. : ; 

Against a combination of 57c on shipments from Memphis 
to Toledo. Asks for a rate of 31.5¢c and reparation. 

No. 10935, Sub. No. 16. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. 
Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. and S. S. Co. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna, La., to Toledo. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. : 

No. 10950. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Against combination rates on plaster from Acme, N. M., to 
Florence, Ala., as unjust and unreasonable. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation. : 

No. 10951. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Qua- 
nah, Acme & Pacific Ry. et al. 


Same complaint as to shipments of plaster from Acme, 
Tex., to Belleville, Ill. Same _ prayer. 7 
No. 10951, Sub. No. 1. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, 

Mo., vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. et al. 

Same complaint as to shipments of plaster from Acme, 
Tex., to Bicknell, Ind. Same prayer. f 
No. 10951, Sub. No. 2. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific Ry. et al. paren 


Same complaint as to shipments of plaster from 
Tex., to Carterville, Ill Same prayer. ‘ 
No. 10952. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Qua- 
nah, Acme & Pacific Ry. et al. 
Same complaint as to shipments of plaster from Acme, 
Tex., to West Palm Beach, Fla. Same prayer. 
No. 10953. Acme Cement Plaster Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Qua- 
nah, Acme & Pacific Ry. et al. 
Same complaint as to shipments of plaster from Acme, 
Tex., to Farmington, Mo. Same prayer. 
No. 10954. The Kansas Flour Mills Company, Wichita, Kas., 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Haileyville, 
Okla., to Higgins, Tex. Asks just and reasonable rates and 
reparation. 
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No. 10954, No. 1. The Kansas Flour Mills Company, Wi 
Kan., vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al. — Se 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from Gowen, Okla, 
pod eee Tex. Asks just and reasonable rates and repara- 

No. 10955. Endicott-Johnson Corporation, Endicott, N. Y., ys 
Erie et al. Tene 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on hides from 
New York and New Jersey points to Endicott. 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

or _ Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. C. & 0 
et al. ; 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on petroleum and petroleum 
products from Cabin Creek Junction, W. Va., to Philadelphia, 
Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates anj 
reparation. 

No. 10958. Ball Brothers Glass Manufacturing Co. 
Brothers Glass Company, Muncie, Ind., vs. Abilene 
ern Ry. Co. et al. 

Against rates on glass fruit jars, glass fruit jar tops anj 
jelly glasses in straight or mixed carloads from Wichita 
Falls, Tex., to points in Louisiana as unjust, unreasonable 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly preferential in favor of 
shippers at Blackwell, Sand Springs and Sapulpa, Okla, 
Cease and desist order and just and reasonable rates asked 

No. 10959. Prescott & Northwestern R. R. Co. vs. Missouri 
Pacific et al. 

Against tap-line divisions and allowances as fixed by Com. 
mission in its orders under the Tap-Line Case as insufficient 
in that they are less than the cost of performing the Service 
plus a reasonable return for investment. Cease and desist 
order and a request that the Commission find that complain- 
ant carrier is not a tap line and is entitled to receive fair 
and adequate divisions of the joint rates on lumber. 

No. 10960. Frank Samuel, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. P. & R. et al 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on shipment of 
chrome ore from Conshocken, Pa., to Pottsville, Pa., recon- 
signed to Conshohocken. Asks reparation. 

_ ~~ Lowenthal Co. et al., Chicago, vs. C. M. & St. P 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on scrap metal fro j 
Coast terminals to Chicago. Ask for et Ra iaien nets 
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No. 10962. Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphi rs. P. R 
Go. aa £ phia, vs. P. R. R 
Unjust and_ unreasonable combination rates on soft coal 
from West Virginia mines to Point Breeze, Philadelphia. 





Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 10963. Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Kosmosdale, Ky., vs 
Akron,, Canton & Youngstown et al. ae 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on 
cement from Kosmosdale, Ky., to destinations in Ohio in 
favor of cement produced at Sellersburg, Mitchell and Buf- 
fington. Asks for reasonable rates. 

No. 10964. Johnson-Brown Co., Albany, Ga., vs. Appalachicola 
Northern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on raw peanuts from south 
Georgia points to Scotland Neck, N. C., and Virginia cities, 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 10966. Southern Carbon Co., Monroe, La., vs. Ark. & La 
Midland et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gasoline from Spyker, 
La., to Toledo, O.; also unduly preferential of Shreveport. 
Asks for a rate of 49.5¢ and reparation. 


NUMBERS ON TARIFFS 

B. F. Bush, regional director, in his order No. 245, con: 
veys the information that it has been decided that tariff 
issuing lines shall, on request, show on the tariffs they 
issue, the tariff numbers of carriers party thereto, thus 
obviating the necessity for such participating carriers sub- 
sequently stamping or printing their individual numbers 
on the tariffs. 




























LOADING OF FREIGHT 


Following is the October loading report for the North 
western region: 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED. 
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«ff! NO CARTAGE ON RAIL SHIPMENTS 


1918 At the Gateway to the Great West and Southwest. 
78.21 Low Insurance. Fireproof Buildings. Sprinkler System. 


191.16 Our Improved Facilities enable us to render a prompt and 
pence efficient service of such a character that shippers through 


— this Gateway, either West or East bound, will find it profit- 
able to give us an opportunity to serve them. 


=|| The Union Freight Terminal of All 
‘4 Railroads Entering St. Joseph, Missouri 
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Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


ay 12—Washington, D. C. 
- & S. 1118—L. S. loading and unloading charges. 
10ed6 ns. E. Decker & Sons vs. Director- pare et al. 
9238—J. E. Decker & Sons vs. M. & St. L. R. R. et al. 


November 12—Argument at Washington: 
10900—The atonal 1 a Traffic League vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. Co. al. 
10696—Jacob Decker & ie vs. Minn. & St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 13—Columbus, O.—Examiner Disque: 
10740—The Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Inc., vs. The Hocking 
Valley R. R. Co. et al. 


November 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9093—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. 
Co. et al. 
November 13—Washington, D. C. 
8167—Three Lakes Lumber Co. vs. W. Wn. Ry. et al. 
a 1 R. Woodbury Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director-General 
e q : 


November 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Barclay: 
10805—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
10804—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 


November 14—Argument st Washington: 
8406, Sub. Nos. 8, 9, > ye National Tube Co. vs. The 
Lake Terminal ." GS. al, 
8406, Sub. Nos. 20, 2 Roe 2o“cainegie Steel Co. vs. The Lake 
Terminal R. KR. aH "et al. 
4564—In re Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern Ry. 
10489—American Smelting & Refining Co., vs. L. V. Ry. 


November 15—Argument at Washington: 
10579—Birmingham Packing Co. vs. L. & N. - Co. 
10048—Pneumatic Scale Corporation vs. A. & R. RnR - Co. 


November 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
a yy by er = "Pipe and Foundry Co., Inc., vs. 
le ‘o. et a 


November 17—Argument at Washington: 
10387—Empire Steel & Iron Co. vs. Director-General et al. 
10634—Thomas Iron Co. vs. em 
10521—McCrory Stores Corp. vs 
10427—Quincy Market Cold Store Warehouse Co. et al. vs. 
same, 


November 17—Cincinnati—Examiner Disque: 
10690—Phillip Carey Co. _~ et al. 
November 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 
* 7865—Johnson City (Tenn.) Chamber of Commerce vs. South- 
ern Ry. et al. 
November 18—Argument at Washington: 
10632—Standard Oil Co. vs. Director-General et al. 
9978—Geo. A. Hormel & Co. vs. C. Ww. 
10290—Dow Chemical &. vs. Director-General et al. 


Nevember 18—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Hall, Exam- 
iners Carleton and Hickey 
In the matter of the Midland Valley R. R. Co.’s claim for just 
compensation from the railroad administration. 


November 18—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner y' 
—— York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. N. 
et a 
November 19—Argument at Washington: 
weet enn “. Commageren, Moss Point, Miss., et al., vs. 
10436—C. .D. Park, gut as Park Bros., vs. L. & N. R. R. 
‘o. et 
10007—Sugarland Mfg. Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. et al. 
November 20—Argument at Washington: 
1023 wey et of ee of Cedar Rapids, Ia., et al. vs. 
‘oOo. et a 
10280 National Council of Farmers’ Co-operative Assn. vs. 
y. 
10529—Dort Motor Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 21—Argument at Washington: 
Ex Parte 70—In re rates on grain and grain products from 
Northwestern points. 
November 24—Argument at way on: 
10388—Pure Oil Co. et al. vs. F S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10404—Winona Oil Co. vs. A. . &S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10327—Kansas Refining Co. vs. Director General “et al. 


November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Money: 
i 9- aae Paper and Pulp Corp. vs. N. O. & G. N. R. R. 
o. et a 
November 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Flynn: 
s he ao Docket 41—Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
y 
November Ce or gy D. Ww Sa Money: 
* 10884—Geo. E. Ladd vs. A. T. . F. Ry. et al. 


November pte Ra olny S Ft Ra Bone Money 
* opp wesbens Steam Flouring Mills vas. Turester General 


T. & 8. F. Ry. 


et al. 


et al. 
et al. 


B. & 


c/-ck 2 Ga 


November 29—Knoxville, Tenn. Yo; * My my 
* bag a ne Mills and Feed Co. . Co. et al. and 
rth Section Apps. 1548, 1952, “Fiss’ crt "1573 0s. 1074, 
rite 1330 16265, 1663, 3925 and 1747. 





November 29—Hagerstown, Md. a ww A Gartner: 
* 10905—William Danzer & Co. vs. S. . Ry. Co. et al. 
November 29—Altoona, Pa.—Examiner "eee 

e4 has. E. Schlicher, Harry > es and John § 

Douglas as Aldine Coal Co. vs. N. Y¥. C. R. R. Co. et aj, 

December 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Woodward: 
: 10839—Alfred W. Booth & Bro. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 10885—Indian Refining Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et 


December 1—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Soe: 

* 10845—Lafayette Boxboard and Paper Co. vs. C. ~& Sty 
Ry. Co. et al. 

* a Sy ae Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. C.C. C4 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 

* 10917—Currie & Campbell vs. West. Md. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 10936—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al, 

December 1—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 10862—International Agriculture Corp. et al. vs. 
Co. et al. 

December 1—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Eddy 
10880—The Gazette Pub. Co. vs. Big Fork & International 
Falls Ry. Co. et al. 

December 1—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Le og 

ie vee Pipe Line Co. of Okla. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Cy, 


* ee Grain and Hay Exchange of Pittsburgh vs. B, 4% 
oO. % BR. Ca. of al. 
December 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
* 10896—The Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. Y. 
Co. et al. 
December 1—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Money: 
* 10919—W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. RB. 
Co. et al. 
December 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
ee gy Sewartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
o. eta 
* 10820, Sub. No. 1—S. Scwartz vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Co. etal 
* 10820, Sub. No. 2—Jos. Greenspon’s | ae. Iron and Steel Co. 
vs. K. C. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
peeier 1—Duluth, Minn. reainee we 
* 10853—Oliver Iron Mining Co. vs. -&N. 4 — et al. 
* 10854—Oliver Iron Mining Co. vs. g: . & St. . Co. 
December 2—St. Louis, Mo. et ci Gartner: 
a ny & Son. vs. Term. R. R. Assn. of St 
uis e 
* 10841—A. ‘aheel Mfg. Co. vs. & O. R. et al. 
* 10912—Acme Cement Plaster &, vs. Pere a. Ry. -Co. et al 
December 2—New York, N. Y—Examiner Woodward: 
ie ey Southern Cotton Oil Co. va. M. L. & T. BR. RG 


Co. et al. 
* 10911, 1 to 24 inc. ae a ae Cotton Oil Co. vs 


S. A. L, Ry, 


CRE 


“Sub. Nos. 
M. "L. & T.R.R. ands. S.C 
10871—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. RE 


8S. Co. 
10838 Sub. No. 1—The Do epee Cotton Oil Co. vs. M. L. & 
T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
La tea Southern Setten Oil Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co 
10938 "The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co 


et 

10935, ‘Sub. pire. 10, * 12—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 3 
pe Cent. R. Co. al. 
35, Sub. No. +The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac 


ins R. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. No. 2—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & 
R. R. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. Nos. 3, 5, 6é—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. N.¢. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. No. 4—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. &™ 
nm. Bm Ca. ot ‘al. 
* 10935, Sub. Nos. 7, 9—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. St. L- 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10935, Sub. a. othe Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Ill. Cent 


R. R. Co. 
10870—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. ( 


et 

* 10870, Sub. No. 1—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. Yaz00é 
Mississippi Meg es RR. &...Co. et & 
0870, Sub. . 2—The Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. C. R. | 
& P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 2—Memphis, Tenn. age peony 

* 10879—McLean Lumber Co., Inc., vs. Ala. Gt. * Sou. 
December 2—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
* 10874—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. B 


Co. et 7. , W 
* a 4 ae De Po de Nemours & Co. vs. Norfolk & 
rn hy. 
* 10893—Es “ai: Du pent de Nemours & Co. vs. P. B. & W.R* 
Co. e w.RR 
* 10921-"s, or Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. P. B. & W: * 
Co. et al. 
December 2—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
* 10945—Dering Mines Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. B. R. 


December 3—Cleveland, O.—Examiner : Wilson : & Lilt 
* 10860—The Cuyahoga Valley Ry. Co. vs. Whee! ing 

Erie Ry. Co. et 
December 3—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Pattison: bit 
* 10933—Pine Plume Lumber Co. vs. A. C. _L. Ry. ©o. oa 
* 10889—Pine Plume Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. Ry. Co. € 


* 


R. R. © 
& WR 


est 


Co. et al. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


“Pll Pay $5000 A Year 
To Such Men’’ 


HE general manager of one 
T of the largest furniture 

manufacturing houses in 
America was speaking of the im- 
mense opportunities for traffic 
trained men in business today. 
He himself has risen from a job 
in the shipping department to 
trafic manager for the firm and 
recently has been appointed to 


“Never before have there been 
such tremendous rewards await- 
ing men who are trained in 
traffic managership,” he said. 
‘The demand for such men has 
multiplied almost overnight. The 
work of directing the transporta- 
tion of freight has come to re- 
quire the services of experts. 
is no job for the amateur. 
business of the country needs 
thousands of men tuday who can 
handle the problems of traffic for 
both shippers and transporting 
companies. 

“Right now we need more 
trained men in our traffic depart- 
ment. We need men who can 
direct our shipments, who can 
secure for us the best possible 
rates and handle our claims. I'll 
pay $5,000 a year to such men.” 


Tremendous Opportunities 


Heed this call. Here lying 
within your reach, is opportunity 
such as never before existed in 
the world. The supply of com- 
petent traffic managers has been 
lar short of the demand for the 
past several years. Traffic men 
today are being paid salaries of 
2,500, $5,000, $10,000, $20,000 
and upward. They are worth 
these salaries because they are 
ible to save their employers 
many times such amounts in 
their management of the trans- 
portation of merchandise. 


Reconstruction Changes 


Now, at the dawn of the great- 
‘st commercial period of all time 


with new conditions to face and 


“ competition to meet, the lack 
traffic men is felt more keenly 
‘never. Big producing com- 


panies must maintain large traf- 
fic departments employing a 
score or more of men, all of them 
trafic trained. Employers will 
be forced to increase the number 
of men on these traffic staffs in 
order to share in the new com- 
merce of the world. Smaller 
firms require the services of one 
or more traffic men, able to 
handle the problems of rates and 
routes, of lighterage, of demur- 
rage, of damage in transit and of 
claims against the carrying com- 
panies. And every traffic man is 
well paid because his knowledge 
saves his firm money on each 
shipment it makes. 

It is estimated that there are 
now in this country 50,000 large 
business corporations and about 
400,000 smaller shippers whose 
activities demand the services of 
trafic men. If you are ready to 
give trained service in traffic 
management, you will not have 
to look for a job. The job will 
look for you. You may almost 
set your own salary. Now is the 
time to prepare for this great 
work. As you read this, 100,000 
trained traffic men are urgently 
needed by both shipping and 
transporting concerns in this 
country. And the demand is in- 
creasing. The supply of traffic 
managers is farther than ever 
from meeting it. 


A Two Billion Dollar Industry 


Consider this: Transportation 
is the second largest and most 
important business in the coun- 
try. More than two billion dol- 
lars annually are spent in freight 
rates. Yet it is estimated that 
because of the scarcity of trained 
traffic men eight out of ten ship- 
pers are losing money. 

The lack of men trained in traf- 
fic management came about in 
this way: Before the formation 
of the American Commerce As- 
sociation the only way that a 
thorough traffic training could be 
had was through years of actual 
experience in shipping goods. 
Even then a man’s knowledge of 
the subject was very incomplete, 
as he came only in contact with 


certain merchandise and certain 
routes and rates. 

Now a better, more efficient 
training method is used. The 
American Commerce Association 
was organized to meet the tre- 
mendous and ever increasing 
need for broadly trained traffic 
managers. It is a national or- 
ganization of expert traffic men, 
and is operated for the purpose 
of educating progressive men to 
enter this new profession. The 
training is given by mail exclu- 
sively so as to reach men of am- 
bition and ability everywhere. 
The course has been so simplified 
that it is easy for anyone to mas- 
ter. It is adjusted to those who 
have had traffic experience as 
well as to beginners. 

Every member of THE AMER- 
ICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIA- 
TION receives through its Ad- 
visory Traffic Council the help of 
Practical Traffic Men of National 
reputation. This Council con- 
sists of such men as: 

Albert Gantt, Traffic Manager, 
Corn Products Refining Company; 
William Scott Cowie, American 
Freight Board Committee; Samuel G. 
Lutz, Vice-President, Chicago & AlI- 
ton Railroad; Charles E. Mayer, Traf- 
fic Manager, Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corporation; George Ches- 
ter Conn, Traffic Manager, Buick 
Motor Company; H. G. Wilson, Traf- 
fic Commissioner, Traffic Bureau of 
the Toledo Commerce Club; Fred H. 
Behring, General Freight Agent, 
Southern Railway System, Washing- 
ton; Ralph H. Drake, Division Freight 
Agent, American Can Company, as 
well as nearly 200 others of equal 
prominence. 


Write for Free Book 


To give you the whole story of this 
great training in traffic managership 
we have prepared a remarkable book 
for free distribution. It tells in more 
detail than we have space for here, 
the wonderful work of the Associa- 
tion and how anyone may easily and 
quickly qualify for a good position in 
this profession of great futures. 
$2,500 to $10,000 are just the ordinary 
salaries paid to traffic men. There is 
almost no limit to what you can make 
yourself worth under the tremendous 
commercial awakening that has al- 
ready begun. Write for this book 
today and tell us whether you are a 
beginner or have had previous traffic 
experience. Also give your present 
age and occupation. Address Ameri- 
can Commerce Association, Dept. 211, 
206 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 









LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, ecto nuc 













DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart of Illinois” 


Gives quicker service by steam and electric lines 
to all Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am: .ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 











Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


GHNERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SHRVICH—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES— 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 


_ Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 


Gordon Fireproof Warehouse & Van Co. 


219-23 Nerth 11th Street, OMAHA, NEB. 


6 Warehouses on Track—4 Sprinkled 


Insurance Rate, 20c. Trackage Space, Two Blocks 
General Transfer and Forwarding 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 













Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


LINCOLN,NEBRASKA 
The Natural Hub for West of Missouri River Car Load Distribution 


Trains make up on = 11 Main Lines 
5 Railroads and serve \41 Branch Lines 


Shippers’ Interests Conserved. Fireproof_Warehouse 


STAR VAN & STORAGE C0., Lincoln, Nebraska 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 
POOL CAR SERVICE 


LAWRENCE ‘WAREHOUSE 


Warehouses and Docks 















CHICAGO 





1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cariead Distributors 






DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 







Storage, Transfer and Forwarding — 





Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
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RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1181 EAST TITH STREET 
66 Car Switch CHICAGO, ILL. o's, 1000 ca: 
"2 Sa 
IL, Sta. South Chicago, Ol, Sa 


Grand 
L C. of Nickel te ‘Delivery | Belt Ry. of Chgo. or B J. & B Del’; 
Anpl¢hra ‘Transit snd Chicago Freight Hales Protected 


Carolina Storage & Distributing Co, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We store and distribute all classes of pean. Modern 
brick warehouse located on railroad tracks. Poo] car 
distribution a specialty. Being centrally located, Raleigh 
is the most logical distributing point for the Carolinas, 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
GLOBE TRANSFER & STORAGE 


“GLOBE DELIVERY Co.” 

Cut your cost of handling merchandise in Western 
Missouri River territory by shipping to Lincoln, the 
natural distribution center of this territory. lobe 
Service will make you a satisfied customer. 


Acme Transport Company, inc. 


15-25 Whitehall St., New York 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 


Submit Your Export Shipping Problems to Us 
Sailing Dates and Rates Furnished Upon Request 
Telephones Bowling Green 9364-9365 


ee —— 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consigueneste of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The pnd and placing of heavy machinery a s,ecialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1869. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca: e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE §8T8. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO worth South, East and Wet 
d. G Sushiies Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high fre -— rates means greater difference be 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send u* Yor distribution to North, South, East and Wee 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts 
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“COMPANY. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Universal Evidence 


full credit to this weight of evidence in 
favor of General American Tank Cars. 
Its weight is impressive. It cannot be 


Shippers the world over would not so 
universally demand General American 
Tank Cars without ample evidence to 
justify their choice. The world’s hard- 
headed business men do not show pref- 
erence for any but the soundest reasons. 

So their preference is evidence— 
evidence as universal as the preference 
itself. Both are to be found throughout 
the world where “GATX” cars are 
operated. 

Shippers in the United States give 


GENER 


TANK CAR 


ignored. No prospective buyer can 
wisely overlook a universal preference. 


“GATX” cars have fairly won this 
preference by twenty years of leader- 
ship. The experience and skill which 
time alone can give are at your service 
free. Check over your equipment prob- 
lems and needs and write for informa: 
tion. 


MERICAN 


ORPORATION 


Builders General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago Lessors 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 24 California Street, San Francisco 





